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ABSTRACT 

This text book on the Vietnam War is to be used in 
teaching high students. Each of the volume's 12 chapters is a 
self-contained unit on an aspect of the War. The chapters are: (1) 
Introduction to Vietnam: land, history, and culture; (2) America at 
war in Vietnam: decisions and consequences; (3) Was the Vietnam war 
legal? (4) who fought for the United States; (S) How the United 
States fought the war; (6) When var becomes a crime: the case of My 
Lai; (7) Talcing sides* the war at home; (8) How the war was reported; 
(9) Women's perspective on the Vietnam War; (lO) The wounds of war 
and the process of healing; (11) Boat people and Vietnamese refugees 
in the United States; and (12) The Vietnam War: lessons from 
yesterday for today. (Approximately 240 references) (db) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The U.S. ivar in Vietnam was the longest and second most costly in U.S. history. More than 
two million American boys were sent to fight. More than 58,000 were killed, more than 
300,000 wounded, bAd almost 14,000 completely disabled. According to the U.S. Veteran's 
Administration, up to 800,000 Vietnam veterans have been diagnosed as having "significant" 
to **severe" problems of readjustment. The war cost U.S. taxpayers hundreds of billions of 
dollars and these costs will continue for decades in the form of veterans' benefits and interest 
on past loans. 

In Vietnam today over two million dead are mourned. Four million were v/oundcd and ten 
million displaced from their homes. More than five million acres of forest and croplands were 
laid waste by 18 million gallons of poisonous chemical herbicides. The present government 
has not been able to develop the economy to meet the needs of its people. 

Public opinion polls over the years consistently show that two of three Americans judge 
the Vietnam War to have been a "mistake." Unfortunately, few claim to know what the U.S. 
should have done differently. Over half do not have "a clear idea" what the war was about; 
a third can't even remember which side we supported. The problem is even worse for 
American youth — future citizens and leaders — who have no experience of the war and little 
or no knowledge of it. 

Many knowledgeable adults cannot talk to youth about the war. They served in Vietnam 
and memories of that experience still are too painful. A veteran from California confided to 
me that he cannot "read about Vietnam without the nightmares returning." Another from 
Texas shared, "My daughter asked me to speak to her high school class on the war. I could 
not do it for fear of losing my composure." 

The schools, entrusted with passing on our heritage, have all but ignored Vietnam. 
Coverage in the standard textbooks ranges from a few paragraphs to a few pages. Perhaps 
the most common objection to teaching the war is that it is "controversial." We cannot allow 
educators to censor a subject for being controversial in a nation that has gone to war in the 
name of freedom. Moreover, such deliberate ignorance of America's longest war constitutes 
a grave disservice to the men and women who sacrificed there. We owe them and ourselves 
the whole truth about our national experience. 

The Vietnam War was passionately debated precisely because it raised fundamental 
questions about what we as a nation stand for in the world. To censor such controversy is to 
tell our students that they will not learn in school what people care most about in life. To be 
sure, controversy can be fueled by extremist propaganda. In a democracy, however, the best 
defense is to give our youth the strength of mind and character to defend themselves. This 
curriculum shows tt '>':hers, par ents and youth how to ask the important questions in ways that 
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lead to deeper understanding rather than division. 

Those of us who have been willing to teach about the Vietnam War have found it to be a 
most e^'citing and fulfilling experience. This is one subject for which student motivation is 
not a problem. Young people already are intensely interested in learning about the war. 
Movies, TV shows, paperback novels, magazines, and even comic books on the war have 
been enormously popular. 

Many students have deep personal motives for searching out this history. They are the sons 
and daughters, nephews and nieces of those who served in Vietnam. I introduced a course on 
the war at West Virginia University in the fall of 1987. Half of the thirty students in the class 
had a close family member who was a Vietnam veteran. Eight of those fifteen relatives had 
refused to ever discuss it. One of my students told the school paper, "Both my dad and my 
uncles were glad that someone was teaching a class in the war because they didn't want to 
talk about their experience, but they wanted me to know." Two of my students later told me 
they used this textbook to open up discussion of the war with their fathers for the very first 
time. 

The Vietnam War is important not only because of its prominent place in U.S. history, but 
because Vietnam is a clear case of the emerging pattem of modem warfare. Within weeks 
of the historic developments signalling the end of the Cold War, spokespersons for the U.S. 
Army and U.S. Air Force announced new missions to combat "instability" in Third World 
"trs'>uble spots" though "low-intensity conflict" (eg, guerrilla warfare, counterinsurgency, 
pacification, etc.), rapid deployment forces (eg, the invasion of Panama), and surprise 
bombing raids (eg, Libya). Months later, half a million U.S. troops were preparing for battle 
in the Persian Gulf. 

For several years, each new U.S. military intervention has been held up against the standard 
of Vietnam. In 1985, Secretary of State George Shultz said that Vietnam was an appropriate 
"analogy" for Reagan administration policy in Central America: "Our goals in Central 
America are like those we had in Vietnam: democracy, economic progress and security 
against aggression. Broken promises. Communist dictatorship. Refugees. Widened Soviet 
influence, this time near our very borders. Here is your parallel between Viemam and Central 
America." 

Many in Congress disagreed profoundly with Shultz's claims. That same month Texas 
high school senior i>eth Bowels said to a Dallas Times Herald reporter: "I keep hearing 
people say Central America is juit like Vietnam. How am I supposed to know if Nicaragua 
is liKe Vietnam if I don't know what Vietnam was like?" Throughout the months that 
President Bush ')uilt up U.S. forces in the Persian Gulf, he kept reassuring a worried public 
that the war against Iraq would "not be another Vietnam." Since all Americans, from the 
President down to the common people, agree that our nation cannot afford another Vietnam 
War, it clearly is time we examined that experience critically to learn what might be of value 
in making foreign policy decisions today. 

In 1984, 1 established the Center for Social Studies Education in order to promote more and 
better teaching of the Vietnam War, its lessons and legacies. Over time almost 2(X) Vietnam 



War scholars, teachers, and veterans rallied to the challenge. Participants varied greatly in social 
background and political orientation. However, we were agreed that ignorance was the enemy and 
that the best protection against another military disaster was an informed and active citizenry. 

We set high standards for ourselves. All statements of fact had to be documented by official U.S. 
government sources or recognized works of scholarship in the field. We drew extensively on the 
Pentagon Papers study, conunissioned in 1967 by U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara who 
was seeking an "encyclopedic and objective" history of U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Written over 
a year and a half by 36 experts from the Defense Department, State Department, and m^jor institutes, 
the study totals 47 volumes of some 7,000 pages. 

As for opinions, we strove for the broadest possible diversity. In these pages you will hear the 
voices of major political figures like Dean Rusk and William Fulbright, celebrity activists like Jane 
Fonda and Bob Hope, and many political and military experts. You also will hear from not-so- 
famous Viemam veterans, ordinary Vietnamese and American citizens, whose views usually arc left 
out of official accounts. 

In addition to the many historical photographs, editorial cartoons, and instructional graphics, we 
also feature a variety of primary source materials — diary entries, letters home, GI p&'itry — whose 
purpose it is to humanize the war in wa^s that go beyond conventional narrative accounts. We are 
interested in what if felt like to be in the war. 

While we consider the **grunt level" perspective important, our learning objectives are much 
broader. We seek in this curriculum to teach students how to think critically about conflict resolution 
in international relations, reason ethically about difficult moral choices and better understand people 
from other social backgrounds and cultures. The Vietnam War is a powerful vehicle for teaching 
those analytic skills youth need to become informed citizens. It is a vast, dramatic and complex event 
that pivots on numerous critical decisions based on mixed evidence and featuring very different 
points of view. Students are encouraged to examine conflicting points of view fairly and to reach 
their own conclusions. All materials have been reviewed and field tested extensively to ensure that 
they are factually correct, politically balanced, and appropriate for young people. 

As you can see on the back cover, we are very proud of all the awards, endorsements, and adoptions 
this textbook has received. That is why we have taken the trouble to update it for 1991. This new 
edition includes extensive discussions of the Persian Gulf War, the U.N. peace plan for Cambodia, 
economic reforms in Vietnam, scientific and legal developments on veterans' issues like Agent 
Orange and PTSD, as well as other matters. 

We recognize that we still have a long way to go in our educational mission. Those now teaching 
the Vietnam War report that their students come in not even being able to find Vietnam on a world 
map. However, for those of us who would rather light a candle than curse the darkness, this mission 
is niled with hope. 

Jerold M. Stan- 
West Virginia University 
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Chapter 1 



William J. Duiker 



INTRODUCTSON TO VIETNAM: 
LAND, HISTORY AND CULTURE 



"Man is a shadow, 
gone as soon as born 
The trees, 
so green in spring, 
are bare in autumn 
Greatness and decline, 
why should we care? 

The destiny 
of men and empires 
is like a dew-drop 
on a grass leaf" 

Van Hanh 11th century 
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The Land 



"Why are we in Vietnam?" had to be the most popular question of the era now called "the 608." Few Americans 
even knew where Vietnam was, let alone vAiy their sons were being sent there to fight. It wasn't apparent how that 
small countiy on the other side of the world could be so important to a great nation like the United States. Yet foi 
thirty years, several Ame ncan presidents had insisted that, if Vietnam were "lost to communism,*' the effects would 
be feh as far away as Japan and the Suez Canal; the entire American security position in the Pacific would be 
severely threatened. 

What then is Vietnam, and why might it be important to the United States? It is, first of all, an oddly-shaped 
country (see map, page 3), stretching like a letter "S" along the coast of mair land Southeast Asia from the Chinese 
border to the Gulf of Thailand. Vietnam measures over 1,000 miles from north to south and often less than 100 
miles from east to west. Its western border is a string of nwuntain ; known to the Vietnamese as the Truong Son 
(Central Mountains). Beyond the Truong Son lie Vietnam's immediate neighbors, Laos and Cambodia. Its eastern 
border is the South China Sea. The entire country lies roughly within the tropical zone. It is a ret ^ of dense 
jungles, swamps, and lush rice paddies. The temperature rarely falls below fifty degrees and usuallj ^^er^cs in 
the eighties and low nineties. 
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The Vietnamese often compare the shape of their 
countiy to two baskets of rice suspended on a bamboo 
pole. The baskets represent the two major rice growing 
river deltas that support the nu^rity of the population 
of the countiy— the Red River Valley in the north and 
the Mekong River Delta in the south. The bamboo pole 
is the narrow waistline of central Vietnam that connects 
the two river deltas. The deltaareasofthe Red River and 
the Mekong form the heartlands of modem Vietnam. 
About two-thirds of the country's sixty million people 
live here. These areas produce the bulk of the rice, the 
staple food in the typical Vietnamese diet. 

Most of the people of Vietnam art ethnic Vietnam- 
ese. They am descerJed from peofde who inhabited the 
region of the Red River Delta in North Vietnam several 
centuries prior to the Christian era* In thehr physical 
characteristics, the Vietnamese are roughly similar to 
many neighboring peoples in Southeast Asia and China. 
However, Vietnam has been recognized as a distinct 
culture for over tv o thou**iand years. In fact, its language 
is a separate member of the world family of languages. 



History and Culture 



Throughout its history, pe±aps the central fact of 
Vietnamese existence is the presence of its great neigh- 
bor China beyond the northcm frontier. The importance 
of that presence was established early in Vietnamese 
history. During the first millennium B.C., Vietnam 
emerged as a small principality based on rice culture 
and local commerce in the lower Red River Delta. In the 
second century B.C., Vietnam was conquered and inte- 
grated into the expanding Chinese empire. 

For one thousand years, Vietnam was part of China. 
Chinese offlcials administered the territory aiKl at- 
tempted to assimilate the Vietnamese population into 
Chinese civilization, then one of the most advanced in 
the entire world. Chinese political and social institu- 
tions were introduced. Vietnamese education was 
based on the Confucian concept of the civil service 
examination system. Chinese styles also became 
dominant in literature and the arts. Educated Vietnam- 
ese conversed and wrote in Chinese, and the Chinese 
system of ideographic characters was adopted as the 
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written form of the Vietnamese language. At the same 
time, much of the poetry, architecture and painting 
retained themes distinctive to Southeast Asia. 

To the Chinese, the absorption of the Rc^d River 
Delta represented the expansion of a superior civiliza- 
tion over people of primitive culture, a concept of 
""manifest destiny"* net unlike the westward expansion 
of the United States in the mneteenth century. And there 
is no doubt that one thousand years of Chinese rule left 



"Heaven entrusted us with a 
great responsibility. 
We had to surmount all obstacles." 
Nguyen Tral 15th century 



a lasting imfxint on Vietnamese culture. But Chinese 
occupation did not extinguish the Vietnamese view of 
themselves as a sq^arate and distinct people. On several 
occasions, popular uprisings broke out in an effort lu 
evict the foreign intruder. Finally, in die mid-tenth 
century A.D., Vietnamese rebels took advantage of 
chaotic conditions in China, drove out the Chinese and 
restored Vietnamese independence. 

The new state, which called itself Dai Viet (Greater 
Viet), soon became a major force in Southeast Asia. 
Although politically independent, Vietnam's new rul- 
ers found Chinese mstitutions and values useful in 
building a disciplined and powerful state. For several 
hundred years, Vietnamese political and social instim • 
tions continued to be based on Chinese models. Confu- 
cian philosophy and ethics emphasized the importance 
of the family and the conununity over the private 
intCA^sts of the individual. This concept reinforced the 
position of the monarch (wiio now called himself Em- 
peror on the Chinese pattern) and the centralized power 
of the state. 

But the power of the emperor was not absolute. 
While in many Southeast Asian societies the iruier was ^/^ 
a god-king with unlimited powers, the Confucian sys- 
tem stressed that the behavior of the ruler was bourKl by 
a set of broad political principles (called in Chinese the 
Tro, or Way) tiiat required compassion ana concern for 
the needs of his peq>le. Should he fail to live 14) to those 
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standards and oppress the people, then he \MOuld lose the 
Mandate of Heaven'* and could be deposed. 

Hie Confijcian system also was unique in its concern 
for the selection of talented and virtuous individuals to 
serve in the bureaucracy. Officials were not chosen 
exclusively from the landed aristocracy, as in much of 
the rest of the world, but through a series of civil service 
examinations that tested the candidate's knowledge of 
% Confucian political, social and moral principles. The 
system was by no means totally egalitarian or demo- 
cratic in the modem sense. Gbls, for example, were not 
permitted to sit for the examinations because it was 
assumed that their place was in the home. But it did lay 
the foundation for an educated bureaucracy tv admini- 
ster the state and, thus restrict the power of the emperor 
and his court. And, most importantly, the system 
provided an opportunity for bright children from peas- 
ant households to escape the drudgery of rural life and 
rise to an influential position in Vietnamese society. 

Spurred by its internal success, the Vietnamese state 
now began to expand southward, fo a considerable 
degree, this southward expansion (known m Vietnam- 
ese histoiy as ^e March to the South'') was a response 
to the growing need to locate additional cultivatable 
land for peasants living in the crowded Red River Delta. 



The most available land was along the coast to the south, 
a region at that time controlled by an Indianized trading 
state known as Champa* Over the next several hundred 
years, rivalry with Champa led to an almost cr istant 
state of war between the two countries. The Vietnamese 
gradually pushed southward into areas controlled by 
Champa. Land-hungry peasants established settle- 
ments under the rule of the Vietnamese empire. By the 
eighteenth century, the state of Champa had entirely 
disappeared. 

A sinular process led to the Vietnamese seizure of 
the rich Mekong Delta from the declining state of 
Angkor in the sixteenth aixl seventeenth centuries. 
Founded in the seventh century, Angkor, later to be- 
come Cambodia, was for several hundred years the 
largest and most powerful state in mainland Southeast 
Asia By the fifteenth century, however, Angkor was m 
decline. Taking advantage of the situation, both Viet- 
nam and Thailand, Angkor's neighbor to the west, 
confiscated territories from the disintegrating state. By 
1 700, all of the Mekong River Delta was in Vietnairese 
hands. Two hundred years later, the remnants of the 
once-mighty Angkor empire had been transformed into 
a joint protectorate of Vietnam and Thailand 
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The Peoples of Vietnam 



Throughout this period, the life of the average Viet- 
namese peasant changed very little. Like most lowland 
peoples in Southeast Asia, the nuyority of the Vietnam- 
ese were rice farmers. Until the last years of the 
Vietnam War, more than eighty percent of the Vietnam- 
ese people lived on the land. The vast majority lived in 
thousands of villages and hamlets (surrounded by the 
lush green paddy fields tl it provided their livelihood) 
scattered throughout Vietnam. 

For Vietnamese peasants, the villa{,v traditionally 
formed the horizon of their lives. It was there that they 
were bom, lived and died, often in the home and on the 
land occupied by their forefathers. The village was their 
universe. All decisions relating to their lives were 
made, if not within the family, then by the council of 
elders composed of the more respected or wealthy 
landowners in the village. 

The central government, represented by a magistrate 
and his staff in the district capital, seemed far away, an 
attitude exemplified by the famous saying, ^The author- 
ity of the emperor stops at the village gate.^ For most 
villagers, the government meant two things: taxes and 
conscription for military service or community labor to 
work on the dikes or the irrigation system. All villages 
were expected to provide taxes and recruits to the state, 
but decisions on individual tax rates were normally 
made by the local council of elders on the basis of 
landholding and sent to the district magistrate for trans- 
mittal to the central government 

In such conditions, most Vietnamese did not develop 
a strong sense of participation m the political |»'ocess. 
As was true in most traditional societies, major political 
decisions dealing with broad policy issues and national 
defense were made by the Emperor, assisted by his court 
and the imperial bureaucracy. In general, the Vietnam- 
ese respected strong government that would provide 
security, efficiency, and a measure of social justice for 
the population at large. They relied on the village 
council for their local needs, such as the resolution of 
civil disputes, the distribution of taxes and conscript 
labor, and the allocation of communal land. 

Nor did the Vietnamese develop a strong sense of 
individkUdism and freedom of choice in the western 
sense. Because rice farming demanded a concentrated 



effort by all members of the family, individuals were 
expected to subordinate their needs to those of the 
group. Like China, Vietnam practiced the concept of 
the joint family system, with as many as three genera- 
tions living under one roof. The family was patriarchal 
in nature, with the senior male pli^ing— at least in 
theory — the dominant decision-making role In the 
family unit. According to Confucian ideology, women 
were expected to obey their husbands (although in 
practice they often played an influential role in family 
decisions). Children were admonished to obey their 
parents. Marriages usually were arranged, and sons 
were expected to remain on the ancestral land after 



'We have known both days of 
greatnesr. and times of decline, but 
never have we lacked for heroes 
Nguyen Trai 15th century 



marriage to maintain the family plot and provide for the 
needs of their elders. 

The demands of rice farming shaped the life of the 
average Vietnamese. Few had enough rice land to do 
more than eke out a bare existence for themselves and 
their families, f fany had too little land or none at all. 
They were either forced to lease land from the wealthy, 
sometimes at exorbitant rents, or to sell themselves as 
hired labor. Most villages also reserved some common 
land to be distributed to the needy on a temporaiy basis. 
All too often, however, this land also was confiscated by 
the powerful for their own uses. 

Even for those farmers with adequate land, life was 
hard. Although rice is one of the most prolific grain 
crops known to man, its cultivation demands a consid- 
erable amount of human labor for planting, weeding, 
maintaining the irrigation system, and bringing m the 
harvest. Farmers raised large families in the hopes of 
having male children to guarantee survival. Tliis led to 
a growing population in the rich rice-growing areas. So 
long as the farmer was blessed mih a bountiful harvest, 
large families were justified. All too often, however, 
natural disasters like floods, typhoons, or droughts 
damaged the crops and led to hunger and starvation. 
Even in good times, the farmer had to deal with high 
taxes, rents, and often heavy indebtedness. Once in 
debt, high rates of interest presented a heavy burden and 
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often cost the fanner his land. For most Vietnamese, it 
was a hard life. 

The ethnic Vietnamese make up approximately 
ninety percent of the total population of the country. 
The remaining ten percent are composed of a variety of 
peoples. These include: ( 1 ) various ethnic and cultural 
groups living in the mountainous areas of Vietnam 
(about three million); (2) the Cham (50,000) and the 
Khmer (400,000), who are descended from peoples 



It is better to be a ghost in Vietnam 
than an emperor in China 
Iran BIng Trong 17th century 

assimilated by the Vietnamese during their historic 
expansion to the south; and (3) three million descen- 
dants of Chinese settlers who migrated into Vietnam 
from south China during the past 300 years. 

With so much of its population ethnic Vietnamese, 
Vietnam is one of the most homogeneous societies in 
Southeast Asia, a region noted for its ethnic and cultural 
diversity. This homogeneity has helped to promote 
Vietnam's exceptionally strong sense of national iden- 
tity. As we shall see, the Vietnamese are a tough and 
resourceful people, lercely dedicated to their inde- 
pendence and the put niit of their national interests. 

Yet there is another side to the Vietnamese character, 
one that helps to explain why the Vietnam War was 
much more than just an ideological struggle between 
communist and capitalist forces, but also a civil war 
among the Vietnamese people themselves. For al- 
though the ethnic Vietnamese are by far the dominant 
group in the country, they themselves have long been 
divided in important ways. 

The major divisions among the Vietnamese are geo- 
graphical and religious. The former is partly a product 
of Vietnamese expansion to the south. After the tenth 
century A.D., the Vietnamese began to expand south- 
ward from their crowded historical heartland into the 
vast and open reaches of the Mekong River Delta. In 
these new conditions, a ''frontier village** atmosphere of 
freedom and individual choice developed. Tliis way of 
life, comparable in some respects to the nineteenth 
centuiy American West, was an extreme departure from 
traditional Vietnamese culture. During the colonial 
period in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, the people of the south came under the influence of 



French institutions and culture, further accentuating the 
regional differences. They were thus more receptive to 
the introduction of a system based on westem capitalist 
practices and political democracy. These distinctive 
differences between North and South, as we shall see, 
contributed significantly to the course of the Vietnam 
War. 

The second ni^or division among the ethiuc Viet- 
namese is religious. The majority of the population is 
at least nominally Buddhist, with an admixture of Con- 
fucian, Taoist, and animist beliefs. However, there are 
about three million Catholics, whose ancestors were 
converted by French missionaries between the seven- 
teenth and the early twentieth centuries. The Catholics 
have been more educated In westem ideas and thus 
more inclined than their Buddhist compatriots to favor 
a political system patterned after those of westem 
Europe and the United States. They were among the 



The truth is that over the 
last decade i have been victorious 

in both south and north. 
My success, I must admit was due 
to the unreserved support 
of my people 
Nguyen Hue 18t!i century 



primaiy supporters of the Saigon regime in South Viet- 
nam during the Vie^^iam War. 

Finally, there are two major religiou.* sects in Viet- 
nam—the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao— each composed 
of more than one million adherents. Both sects emerged 
in the Mekong Delta in response to the imposition of 
colonialism and the disintegration of the traditional 
Vietnamese state. Hie Hoa Hao religion is a form of 
reformed Buddhism, an attempt to put true Buddhist 
teaching into practice in ^corrupt^ everyday society. 
Cao Dai (meaning High Tower) is a religion that com- 
bines the tenets of several westem and Asian creeds* 
Although both are considered religions, they also are 
highly political in orientation. Leaders of both religions 
have tried to create politically independent areas in the 
Mekong Delta, resisting the centralizing efforts of the 
Saigon regime and, more recendy, the communist re- 
gime in Hanoi. 
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The Coming of the West 



llie expansion of the Vietnamese nation to the south 
after the tenth centuiy had made Vietnam one of the 
most powerful states in the region. But it also brought 
problems. The "^arch to the South'" had led to the 
creation of an unwieldy kingdom difficult to defend 
against its external enemies. The new lands in the 
Mekong Delta were inhabited by settlers with a frontier 
spirit unwilling to accept dictation from the imperial 

court at Hanoi in the north. By the seventeenth centuiy, 
factionalism af court led to a civil war and the division 
of Vietnam into two competing regii ns. Each was 
controlled by a princely family (the Trinh in the north 



"Blood is boiling in your heart 
Countrymen! Draw forth your swords! 
There is a heaven, earth and us. 
That is what we call true unity!" 
Phan Boi Chau 19th century 



and the Nguyen in the south) who competed for domi- 
nance over the almost dead Le dynasty. 

Unfortunately for the Vietnamese, the split in the 
state took place at a time of growing pressure on the 
entire region from a new source. In the early sixteenth 
century, European explorers, merchant adventurers and 
missionaries came in increasing numbers after the dis* 
covery of the route to the East. By 1600, Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, Great Britain, and France had begun to 
compete for territofy» trade, and Christian converts in 
the area. At first, the Vietnamese permitted Europeans 
to trade and propagate Christianity but soon came to 
suspect their political motivation. By 1700, little was 
left of the European presence but a handful of mission- 
aries, mainly French, who secretly served the several 
hundred thousand Vietnamese who had converted to 
Catholicism. 

At the end of the eighteenth centuiy, the civil war 
which had divided Vietnam for nearly two hundred 
years came to an end. In 1802, Nguyen Anh, a prince of 
the Nguyen house in South Vietnam, united the entire 
countiy under his mle. He was assisted in his rise to 



power by French adventurers, who hoped that the new 
ruler would grant France conunercial and religious 
ixivileges in the newly united empire, now called Viet- 
nam (Southern Viet). But the new emperor and his 
successor vwre still suspicious of the FreiKh and tried to 
exterminate vAiat remained of missionary influence. 
They persecuted Vietnamese Christians and executed 
French priests caught propagating their religion on 
Vietnamese territoiy. 

But the effort to isolate Vietnam from western in- 
fluence was unsuccessful. Spurred by the need for 
industrial raw Materials and markets for their manufac- 
tured goods, nations like France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States sought to open Asian 
countries to western commerce. The British, from their 
base in India, seized Burma and the Malayan peninsula. 
The Dutch consolidated their hold over the oil-rich East 
Indies. Fearful of being left out of the scramble for 
territory in Asia, France decided to establish a *%alcony 
on the Pacific** in Vietnam. In 1858, a French fleet 
landed at Da Nang harbor, near the new imperial capital 
at Hue, and attempted to force the Vietnamese court to 
accept a FreiKh protectorate. French troops were weak- 
ened by disease and local resistarKe; however, and the 
effort was soon abandoned. France now turned its 
attention further south and seized several proviiKes 
along the Mekong. In 1862, Vietnamese emperor Tu 
Due signed a peace treaty ceding the southern prov- 
inces to the French. A year later the FreiKh added to 
their new possession, which they called Cochinchina, 
by establishing a protectorate over Cambodia. 

Twenty years later, the French resumed their expan- 
sion in the area. On the pretext of protecting the 

'When the enemy comes 
Even the women must fight" 
from the Phu 19th century 

interests of French merchant adventurers operating in 
Hanoi, the French invaded tlie Red River Valley aiKl in 
1 884 forced the Vietnamese emperor to accept a French 
protectorate over the remainder of the country. Within 
ten years, they added the tiny kingdom of Laos. To 
facilitate control, the entire region was organized into a 
single administrative unit called the Indochinese 
Union, directed by a French Governor-General ap- 
pointed from Paris. 
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French Colonial Rule 



The French justified their conquest of Indochina on 
the grounds that they had a ''mission civilisatrice^ 
(civilizing mission) in the region, a French equivalent of 
the famous ''White Man's Buiden" which the British 
poet Rudyard Kipling had used to describe the obliga- 
tion of the English speaking nations to bring civilization 
to the "backward" societies of Asia* Like all western 
countries, the French had come to the east primarily for 
political domination and economic proflt In nineteenth 
century Europe, national prestige and power were 
measured in terms of colonies held all over the globe. 
The United States joined the competition by seizing 
Cuba and the Philippines from Spain at the end of the 
century. 

Admittedly, the French did provide a number of 
economic benefits to the Indochinese people under th::ir 
cliarge. They drained the marshes of the Mekong Delta 
so the area could be cultivated and they built roads and 
railways. They also modernized Vietnamese political 
and social institutions and introduced the country to the 
expanding international economy. But France's pri- 
mary interest was commercial profit. The export of 
rubber, rice, and other cash crops put money in the 
pockets of French merchants. Indochina also provided 



an export market for French goods like wine, textiles 
and manufactured goods. Michelin made its tires from 
raw rubber originally exported from the plantations 
located along the Vietnamese-Cambodian border. 

What were the political effects of French colonial 
rule on the peofdes of Indochina? As with most colonial 
enterprises, the results were mixed. The French as- 
serted that their goal in Indochina was to provide the 
native people with "a perceptible extension of their 
political rights" in order to give them '*the instrument of 
liberation which will gradually lead you toward those 
superior spheres to wWch you aspire." The French 
administration did introduce the concept of the secret 
ballot and, over time, some of the institutions of repre- 
sentative government common to western societies. 

But there was an inherent contradiction between 
carrying out such a civilizing mission while enjoying 
economic profit from their colonial possession. Cer- 
tamly, the extension of political rights to the peoples of 
Indochina could only lead to a desire for national 
independence and the end of French colonial rule. 
Caught in this dilemma, French administrators said one 
thing and did another. They talked about native repre- 
sentation, but gave them few rights. Elected assemblies 
at the local level had only advisory powers and were 
based on a very restricted franchise that limited voting 
rights to French residents and a handful of wealthy 
natives. 
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Popular pressure led to a gradual expansion of repit- 
seiitBtive institutions through the establishment of ad- 
visoiy assemblies at the provincial level. Yet even these 
new bodies were mainly "^king shops'^ which could 
voice complaints but not make policy. Openly oppos- 
ing French rule or advocating independence was strictly 
Inhibited and, when discovered, harshly punished. 

The effects of French economic policy were equally 
harmful. The stated premise of French colonial rule was 
that westem commercial and manufacturing practices 
would produce vapid economic growth. Eventually this 
was supposed to make Vietnam into a technologically 
advanced industrial society on the westem model In 
actuality, the primaiy objective of colonial policy was 
to provide cheap raw materials for French industiy and 
a market for French manufactured goods. As a conse- 
quence, colonial policy actively discouraged the devel- 
opment of a manufacturing sector which would com- 



"A nation without the power to rule 
is 10(6 a child without a home 
Phan Bol Chau 19th century 

pete with French imports. As one example, the Viet- 
namese were forbidden to produce local rice wine — 
often used for ritual purposes— which might compete 
with the import of French wines, made from gra^^es. 
Tariff policies favored the importation of cheap ma- 
chine-made gcods from France, a practice that starved 
out the tradiiional handicraft mdustiy in Vietnamese 
villages. 

It is true that the export of raw materials provided 
proflts for some residents of Indochina. Yet even here, 
the benefits to the local population were limitet'. Rub- 
ber plantations were owned primarily by Eujopeans. 
Vietnamese laborers recruited to work on the planta- 
tions received starvation wages and frequendy died 
from poor sanitation conditions. Another example was 
the case of rice exports. Spokesmen for the colonial 
regime pointed proudly to the increase in rice produc- 
tion that had followed the draining of the marshes in the 
Mekong Delta. During the 1930s Indochina became 
one of the world's primaiy rice exporting regions. But 
most of the profit went to European or overseas Chinese 
exporters rather than to Vietnamese farmers. 

In the Mekong Delta, the new lands were made 



available to the hif^st biditer, resulting in the concen- 
tration of land o wnn^hip in Jie hands of a small number 
of wealthy landlords. The poor were brought in as 
tenant farmers, but had to pay excessive rents to lease 
the land. Small private farmers were squeezed by high 
prices charged by Chinese rice millers <md even higher 
interest rates to borrow money for the next year's 
harvest. The overall result was that while rice exports 
increased, per capita consumption stagnated and in 
some years even declined. 



The Rise of Nationalism 



How did the Vietnamese people react to French 
occupation? As we have seen, the imperial court had 
initially resisted French attacks at Da Nang and near the 
southern city of Saigon. But the ease of the French 
military conquest of the south made a strong impression 
on Emperor Tu Due. Over the next two decades, the 
court at Hue attempted to conciliate the French in order 
to avoid further military conflict After the French 
conquest of the north in 1884, some civilian and militaiy 
officials attempted to rally support for guerrilla opera- 
tions against French occupation forces. But withoi.'t 
official support from the now powerless emperor in 
Hue, such operations had little success. By 1896, the 
fu^t phase of anticolonial resistance had come to an enl. 



"We are not fighting 
for freedom and independence. 

We are fighting because 
we are free and independent 
student 20th century 



With the opening of the new century, a new genera- 
tion of Vietnamese began to take up the cause of 
Vietnamese independence. Unlike their predecessors, 
this new generation had no desire to retum to the past. 
They were acquainted with the many benefits of west- 
em civilization through schooling or travel abroad. 
They aspired to restore Vietnamese independence 
while also creating a modem state buih on the westem 
or the Japanese model. At first, the leading members of 
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Faster, Incognito! For God's sake, show a little loyalty!!! 



this new nationalist nx)vement were progressive mem- 
bers of the traditional Confucian scholar-official class. 
Soon, however, a sense of patriotism began to affect 
youth in the growing cities of Hanoi, Saigon, and 
Haiphong. While admiring the glitter of western 
science and democracy, many were intensely con- 
scious of the humiliation of foreign rule. During the 
1920s this educated class of students, journalists, 
teachers, government workers, and small merchants 
began to form political organizations either to compel 
the French to grant political and social reforms or to 
drive the invadei*s from Vietnamese soil. 

Parallel to this rising nationalism came a nev/ 
awareness of the need to build a modem Vietnamese 
culture to replace the outmoded Sino-Vietnamese cul- 
ture of the precolonial period. Spurred by French 
educational reforms, the traditional Confucian system 
was abandoned and replaced by one based on the 
western pattenL The old written language, based on the 
beautiful but cumbersome Chinese characters, gradu- 
ally gave way to a new system based on the 
romanization of the spoken language (called quoc ngu, 
or national language). As a consequence of tliese 



reforms, a new literature, art, and drama began to 
emerge. Western concepts such as the notion of indi* 
vidual freedom, ix)litical and economic equality, and 
women's rights began to win over increasing numbers of 
educated young Vietnamese. 

By the mid- 1920s, this new political activism began 
to shake the stability of French rule. Popular demonstra- 
tions, often led by disaffected students in large cities, 
provoked se/ere repression by the colonial regime. 
Secret political parties like the VNQDD (Vietnamese 
Nationalist Party) attempted to organize resistance to 
colorJal rule. Unfortunately, many of these organiza- 
tioas were divided over tactics and unable to overcome 
regional differences between north and south. More 
important, nx)st such organizaf!'>ns were composed pri- 
marily of urban middle class uitellectuals who had little 
understanding of the problems and aspirations of factory 
workers, plantation laborers or peasants who made up 
the vast majority of the population. As a result, the 
program of such parties teiKled to concentrate on politi- 
cal issues such as freedom of speech and assembly and 
greater representau^n for natives in legislative councils. 
More basic concerns were ignored, including land re- 
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form, improving work conditions, and reducing the 
high rents and taxes that caused severe hardships for 
many Vietnamese farmers. 

It was in this context that the young revolutionaiy Ho 
Chi Minh returned from Europe to south China. lio Chi 
Minh had been bom in Central Vietnam in 1 890» the 
son of a Vietnamese official who had resigned from the 
imperial bureaucracy to protest the French conquest. 
Ho Chi Minh's father was a close friend of several of the 
early patriots who opposed French rule. From his 
cliildhood, the young Ho had absorbed tales of Viet- 
namese heroism against the nation's historical and 
modem enemies. 

In 1911, after several years of schooling in tlie 
imperial capital at Hue, Ho accepted employment as a 
cook's helper on a French ocean liner. In his several 
years at sea, he visited ports all over the world. There- 
after, he worked briefly in the kitchen of a luxury hotel 
in London and then, at the end of World War I, he went 
to Paris. At that time ihe leaders of the victorious allied 
powers, including Great Britain, France and the United 
States were meedng at the Palace of Versailles to dictate 



Ho Chi Minh 




peace tenns to the defeated Germans. Taking the 
pseudonym Nguyen Ai Quoc (Nguyen the Patriot), Ho 
Chi Minh submitted a petition to the allied leaders 
asking that the concq)t of self-determination, one of the 
key planks in President Woodrow Wilson's famous 
Fourteen Points, be ^)plied to Indochina in order to free 
Vietnam from French rule. The petition was ignored, 
but it brought much attention to Ho Chi Minh hi Viet- 
namese exile circles in France. 

For the next few years. Ho Chi Minh became increas- 
mgly active in radical circles in Paris and, in 1920, was 
a founding member of the French Communist P&rty. As 
one of the most effective publicists and organizers in the 
Party, Ho soon came to the attention of leading mem- 
bers of the Communist International, an organization of 
communist parties directed by the Soviet Union. They 
invited Ho to Moscow to train as an agent. In 1 924, after 
a year working and studying Marxist doctrine, he was 
sent to south China as a member of a mission to the 
government of Sun Yat-Sen. Although his assigned 
duty was serve as an interpreter with the mission, 
Ho's real task was to help organize the fu'st revolution- 
ary movement in Indochina* 

Ho immediately set to work attracting support from 
patriotic young Vietnamese living in exile in south 
China. First be formed a small organization called the 
Revolutionary Youth League, assigning recmits to 
training in communist doctrine and tactics in Canton, 
and then sending them back to Vietnam to fmd more 
recruits to organize a revolutionaiy movement. On the 
surface, the League sought to cooperate with other 
nationalist orgaiuzations. In actuality, Ho viewed the 
other parties as rivals and attempted to lure their mem- 
bers into his own organization. 

By the end of 1929, the League had over 1,000 
members and had become one of the most effective 
anticolonial parties in Indochina. One reason for its 
rapid success was Ho Chi Minh himself. Hard-work- 
ing, self-sacrificing, gifted with an attractive person- 
ality, he earned the allegiance and devotion of many 
young patriotic Vietnamese who rushed to join his 
cause. Ho Qii Minh also appealed to the needs and 
aspirations of poor peasants and workers. In the late 
1920s, the Vietnamese economy was severely hurt by 
the onset of the Great Depression. Unemployment rose 
and the price of rice fell drastically, causmg a significant 
decline in the standard of living. 

In February 1930, just as a major revolt broke out 
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These men In stocks were part of a 1908 plot to poison French officers of the Hanoi garrison and 
take control of the city. 



among desperate peasants and workers in several prov- 
inces in central Vietnam, Ho transformed the League 
into a formal Indochinese Communist Party. Party 
activists supported the revolt, but the French reacted 
quickly and put down the uprising. Most of the leaders 
of the Communist P^uty were arrested, and many were 
executed. Ho Gii Minh himself was arrested and briefly 
imprisoned by the British in the colony of Hong Kong. 

For the next few years, the Communist Party 
struggled to survive. Harassed by French agents, it 
established its headquarters in south China with new 
leaders trained in Moscow. Party members turned 
Vietnamese prisons into ^'schools of Bolshevism^ as 
they taught other prisoners about Marxism and at- 
tempted to enlist them in the revolution. 

The party began to revive in the late 1 930s when the 
Soviet government, fearful of the rising threat of Impe- 
rial Japan and Nazi Germany, encouraged communist 
parties around the world to cooperate with all parties 
and governments that opposed world fascism. When 
the French Communist Party supported the government 
in Paris ^ the latter became more tolerant of communist 
and nationalist activities in hidochina and its other 
colonies. Ihe Indochinese Communist Party took ad* 
vantage of the situation by setting up various types of 



self-help organizations in villages, schools, and facto- 
ries. This period of toleration camn to an end in August 
1939» when the Soviet Union signed a non-aggression 
pact with Nazi Germany. The French outlawM the 
Communist Party, and its leaders fled to the hills for 
survival. 

The decisive event for the future of communism in 
Vietnam was the coming of the Second Worid War. In 
1940, Japan demanded the right to station troops in 
French Indochina and use the area^s natural resr* xes. 
After a brief refusal, France agreed in return for Japa- 
nese recognition of continued French sovereignty over 
the area. But with Japanese occupation and the collapse 
of French resistance to Hitler in Europe, colonial au- 
thority in Indochina was severely weakened. 

Under the cover of these events, the Communist 
Party began to organize a revolution to seize power at 
the end of the war. In 1940, Ho Chi Minh returned to 
south China after spending several years in the Soviet 
Unicm. In May 1941, a meeting of the top leadership of 
the Party launched a new movement to struggle for 
national independence. At the bead of this movement 
was a new political organization called the Vietminh 
Front, or League of Independence of Vietnam. The 
Vietminh Front was set up by the Indochinese Commu- 
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nist Party, but its program eninhasized issues such as 
national independence and Sioderate political and eco- 
nomic reform in order to broaden its appeal to all 
Vietnamese individuals and groups opposed to French 
colonial rule in Vietnam. As a result, it earned the 
support and participation of many Vietnamese who 
were motivated by patriotic aspirations rather than a 
desire to cruOe a communist society. 

During the next four years the Communist Party and 
its parallel organization, th.e Vietminh Front, attempted 
to organize a political network throughout the country 
while preparing guerrilla forces in the mountains of 
North Vietnam for an uprising plaruied for the end of the 
war. In March 1945, facing imminent defeat at the 
hands of the allied powers, Japan seized power in 
Indochina from the French, leaving the countryside 
almost uiiolly ^^thout colonial administration. This 
aided the Vietminh cause immensely. Vietnam also 
was struck by a disastrous famine that caused the death 
of over a million people. The Japanese forbade relief 
work and the French did nothing. Ffowever, the 
Vietminh confiscated rice stocks and helped the starv- 
ing, further promoting their cause. The Vietminh had 
by now become widely recognized as the primary 
political force flghting for national independence and 
social justice in Vietnam. 



The August Revolution 



On August 14, soon after the dropping of two atomic 
bombs by the United States and a declaration of war by 
the Soviet Union, Japan surrendered. Ho Chi Minh took 
advantage of the sudden political vacuum and called for 
a general iq>rising to seize power from Japanese troops 
throughout Indochina* Guerrilla forces seized villages. 
They set up a revolutionary administration in the rural 
areas. Special units of workers and students took 
control of key installations from the Japanese authori- 
ties in the cities. In early September, in Hanoi, Ho Chi 
Minh proclaimed the formation of a new provisiortal 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) with himself 
as president* The communists were the dominant force 
in the new government, but it was supported by many 
Vietnamese patriots and included members of several 
non-communist parties. 



But the French were not ready to accept the loss of 
their most valuable possession in Asia. According to 
arrangements made by the victorious allies, occupation 
forces from Great Britain and the Republic of China 
were instructed to occupy the southern and northern 



"Gl/hs and bombs are not 
our way of life. 
We have never been friends of war. 

But here they are, fully armed. 
Shall we resign ourselves to slavery?" 
Thanh Hai 20th century 



halves of Indochina in order to accept the surrender of 
Japanese troops and maintain law and order until civil 
government could be restored. In the north, Ho Chi 
Minh's government was able to maintain a precarious 
authority by conciliating Chinese occupation forces and 
sharing power with non-communist parties. But in the 
south, the British commander agreed to assist the 
French in restoring colonial authority. Within two 
months, French troops had driven the Vietminh and 
other natioiudist elements t )Ut of Saigon and restored 
control over the southern provirKes of Vietnam. 

By late fall of 1945, Vietnam was divided into two 
hostile regimes — ^the Vietminh in the north and the 
French in the south. In an effort to avoid conflict, the 
two sides opened negotiations. In early March 1946, Ho 
Chi Minh and the French representative in Vietnam, 
Jean Sainteny, reached a preliminary agreement ac- 
cording to vAach France recognized the DRV as a "free 
state"" with its own parliament, army, and fmances. In 
return, the economic, militaiy, and cultural presence of 

the French was to be restored in the north. Because the 
two sides could not agree on the fate of the ex-French 
colony of Cochinchina, the decision was left to a popu- 
lar referenduiTL 

This agreement laid the basis for a possible com- 
prise: autonomy for Vietnam and a continued French 
presence in the area. But the course of events was to lead 
in the opposite direction — a collapse of the agreement 
and, eventually, to war. In Paris, the new government 
that took over in the spring was not inclined to compro- 
mise with Ae Vietnamese. When formal negotiations 
got underway in June, the French refused to agree to a 
referendum in Cbchinchma; and the peace talks broke 
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down. At the last minute, Ho Chi Mlnh negotiated a 
compromise calling for the resumption of negotiations 
early the following year. 

Back in Vietnam, relations between the French and 
the DRV became increasingly tense, leading to bloody 
clashes between military forces on each side. Within 
the Vietnamese government in Hanoi, the delicate bal- 
ance between communists and non-communists was 
upset; and in October Ho Chi Minh reconstituted the 
cabinet. The DRV was now totally under the domina- 
tion of the hidochinese Communist Party. In Novem- 
ber, a disagreement over the control of customs reve- 
nues led the French to bombard the port city of 
Haiphong, killing thousands of Vietnamese civilians. 
Convinced that war was inevitable, Ho Chi Minh in- 
structed his Minister of Defense, Vo Nguyen Giap, *o 




prepare for armed conflict On December 23, Vietminh 
forces launched a surprise attack on French installations 
in Hanoi wiiile their main force imits withdrew to 
prepared positions in the moimtains north of the city. 
The flrst bidochina War had begun. 




"At the center of 
Vietnamese history 
stood the peasant, 
grim and heroic defender 
of the land bequeathed by 
his ancestors against 
foreign aggressors, but also 
periodically rising up 
against the home rulers, 

in an endless revolt." 

Nguyen Khac Vlan 
20th century 
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The First Indochina War 
(1945-1954) 



Negotiations having failed, both sides now at- 
tempted to achieve their goals by force. The French, 
confident of their military superiority, hoped to sup- 
press the rebellion quickly and restore French control 
over all of Indochina. The Vietminh armed forces were 
smaller in nimiber and weaker in firepower. However, 
Ho Chi Minh sought to mobilize the masj of the popu- 
lation to wage a protracted guerrilla struggle, leading 
eventually to a msuor offensive to drive the French out 
of Vietnam. 

The first two years of the war were inconclusive. The 
Vietminh built a base area in the mount^nous region 
noith of the Red River Valley, frustrating French efforts 
to win a quick victoiy. Gradually they began to build up 
their guerrilla forces. Poor peasants were attracted by 
the promise of land and urban middle class youth by the 
Vietminh program of national independence from for- 
eign rule. 

By 1948, growing Vietminh effectiveness clearly 
showed the French that more was needed than mere 



militaiy pressure. The French lacked sufficient troops 
to suppre.ss the revolt. They also lacked a symbol to 
unite the Vietnamese population against the ^menace*" 
of communism. For that symbol, Paris turned to the 
former emperor of Vietnam^ Bao Dai. The last of the 
Nguyen emperors, Bao Dai, had come to the throne in 
1925 wiiile still an adolesci^nt. In the 1930s, he was 
ruler in name but was given little power by the French. 

After the Augiist Revolution of 194S, Bao Dai was 
pressured by the Vietminh to abdicate the throne to 
assume another figurehead position as supreme politi- 
cal adviser in Ho's new republican government. Bac 
Dai soon sensed that he was being manipulated by the 
communists; however, and in the late summer of 1946, 
he settled in the British colony of Hong Kong. 

Tlie French then began a campaign to persuade Bao 
Vid to return to Vietnam to servo as Oiief of State in a 
new "autonomous govemment" which would rally 
non-conimunist forces in Vietnam to join with the 
French against the Vietminh. Bao Dai was willing to 
return, but only on condition that the Vietnamese would 
be granted independence or at l^t substantial auton- 
omy. The French, on the other hand, desperately 
needed some cooperation from the local population, but 
were unwilling to abandon their authority in Vietnam. 



Ho Chi Minh and his 
high command planning 
the battie of 
Dlenbienphu in thoir 
jungle headquarters. 
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French tanks 
departing 
Haiphong on 
May 11,1954, 
ending 100 years 
ot French 
colonial rule In 
the port city. 




October 9, 1954: 
Vletmlnh troops 
enjoy a "Parade 
of Victory" 
through the 
streets of Hanoi 
following the 
French 
withdrawal. 
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This fact became mcreasingly clear in 1949 when the 
Chinese Communist Party under the leadership of 
Chainnan Mao Zedong seized conttol of China from the 
disintegrating Nationalist government under General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-Shek. 

By October, Chinese communist troops had arrived 
at the Vietnamese frontier and were in a position to 
provide assistance to the Vietmbih. Under the pressure 
of this new threat, Bao Dai and the French agreed on the 
formation of an ^Associated States of Vietnam" that 
would have some of the attributes of an independent 
state. However, the French would retain substantial 
authority in foreign and military affairs. Similar agree- 
ments were reached with Laos and Cambodia, both of 
which became '^Associated States^ under their mon- 
archs. 



The United States 
Enters the War 



Under these conditions the United States first be- 
came actively hivolved in the Indochina conflict Indo- 
china had played a major role in bringing the United 
States into World War II. The United States had few 
interests in the region, except for its colony in the 
Philippines. The Roosevelt administration viewed 
Southeast Asia as a strategically important area with 
vast resources of tin, rubber and oil. In fact, the 
Japanese occupation of Indochina in 1940 had been a 
major factor in bringing Washington into a confronta- 
tion with Tokyo. 

During Worid War 11, U.S. intelligence sources 
watched Ho Chi Minh's Vietminh movement and even 
agreed to provide limited military assistance to it in 
return for information on Japanese troop movements in 
the area and Vietminh help in rescuing downed U.S. 
fliers. Ho Chi Minh attempted to use that relationship 
to obtain U.S. recognition of his movement as the 
legitimate representative of the Vietnamese people; but 
the United States was unwilling to antagonize the 
French, and ignored Ho*s appeals. This decision is 
explored in depth in Chapter 2. 

After the beginning of the Franco-Vietminh conflict, 
the French approached President Harry Truman for aid 
in fighting the communists. The Truman administra- 



"Join Strength, join hearts. 
The hardest Job well finish." 
HoChlMlnh 20th century 



tion was not happy about the communist complexion of 
the DRV but it also disapproved of French reluctance to 
grant independence to nationalist elements in Vietnam. 
At first, the United States refused to become involved. 

However, the victoiy of the communists in the Chinese 
Civil War convinced many U.S. officials that the Viet- 
minh must be stopped in order to i»'event the spread of 
communism throughout Southeast Asia* Several coun- 
tries hi the area had recently received thek independ- 
ence from colonial rule and Washington feared that the 
entire area could fall into the communist orbit if Ho Chi 
Minh were victorious in Indochina. In early 19S0, the 
Trunui:i administration agreed to provide military and 
economic assistance to the new "Associated States of 
Vietnam^ under Chief of State Bao Dai, which it now 
recognized as the legitimate government of Vietnam. 
Although the new government did r\oX possess full 
political or economic powers, the U.S. hoped that it 
would develop gradually into a viable state that could 
defeat the Vietminh and prevent the further spread of 
communism in the region. 



The Road 
to Negotiations 

For the Vietminh, the victory of communism in 
China presented a n^jor opportunity to achieve a total 
victory in their struggle with the French. In early 1950, 
Ho Chi Minh visited Beijmg. The Chinese agreed to 
provide assistance in the form of weapons and training 
for Vietmmh forces in Indochina Later in the year, the 
strengthened Vietminh forces launched a nugor offen- 
sive on the border to wipe out French posts and open up 
the area to the increased shipment of Chinese military 
equipment. In January 1951, Vo Nguyen Giap 
launched a major campaign designed to sweep French 
forces from the Red River Delta and aciieve a total 
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victory in the war. But Frencli airpower 
proved too powerful, and the battered Viet- 
minh were forced to regroup. At that point, 
the Vietminh returned to their guerrilla tac- 
tics. Vo Nguyen Giap's strategy featured 
surprise attacks on French installations and 
military posts all over the country so as to 
disperse enemy forces and wear down public 
support in France for the war. 

During the next three years, the war 
dragged on inconclusively with nu major 
breakthrough on either side. The l^ve' r ' U.S. 
aid increased gradually, and by 1V^3 the 
United States was paying almost ^0 percent 
of French militaiy expenditures for the war. 
The results, from Washington's point of 
view, were disappointing. The Vietminh 
situation improved steadily, hi Laos and 
Cambodia, resistance forces under Vietminh 
direction posed an increasing threat to the 
new ""Associated States" set up by the French* 
The French were losing the support of the 
Vietnamese people. Chief of State Bao Dai 
lacked leadership qualities and ^nt much of 
his time in France. His inexperienced gov- 
ernment proved unable to meet the challenge 
of building popular support while the French 
retained ultimate control. In particular, the 
Bao Dai regime did little to end the inequality 
in landholdings that kept the megority of the 
rural population in conditions of abject pov- 
erty, hi fact, at this time, a mere one-quarter 
of one percent of the population owned forty percent of 
the rice land in South Vietnam, 1 ,600 times their equal 
share. More importantly, two out of three peasants in 
the rice lands of the Mekong River Delta owned no land 
at all. These were the people for whom the Vietminh 
revolution had the most iqppeal. 

By 1953, the French public was turning against the 
war, placing growing pressure on the government in 
Paris to seek a negotiated settlement. In October, for 
the Hrst time. Premier Joseph Lauiel mentioned the 
possibility of peace talks. A month later, Ho Chi Minh 
indicated that his government was willing to seek a 
cease-fire and a peace agreement. Early in 1954, 
arrangements were reached to hold a peace conference 
at Geneva in the spring. 

News of the coming of peace talks, however, did not 



Whaf't So Funny, Momhuf? tm Only 
Trying io Find My Way' 




slow down the war itself In March, hophig that a 
significant battlefield victory would lead to success at 
the conference table, the Vietminh launched a major 
attack on the French outpost at Dienbienphu, in the 
mountains northwest of Hanoi. 

The French government asked the United States to 
help by bombing Vietminh artillery en^lacements near 
Dienbienphu, But President Eisenhower was reluctant 
to comply without the consent of Congress and without 
a larger U.S. role in making strategy. He proposed 
instead that the major western powers form a nulitary 
alliance to ensure the defeat of the Vietminh. In early 
April, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles visited 
London and Paris to seek agreement on the formation of 
such an alliance. But the British were convinced that 
defeat in Indochina was inevitable and refused to join in 
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such an agreement before the chances for a peace 
settlement had been explored at Geneva. 

The French, too, were reluctant to expand the war 
and did not want to toipedo the conference. In the end, 
the proposal was temporarily shelved, and the U.S. 
reluctantly agreed to attend the proceedings at Geneva 
This decision is analyzed in depth in Chapter 2. On May 
7, 19S4, delegations from the ms^or world powers as 
well as the involved states in Indochina met at Geneva 
to discuss a settlement of the conflict. On the eve of the 
conference, the French militaiy post at Dienbieni^u fell 
to the Vietminh, leaving the French in a defeatist mood. 
In June, the Laniel government resigned. The new 
Prime Minister, Pierre Mendes -France, favored a 
French withdrawal and pledged to bring the war to an 
end by mid-summer. Similar pressure for a settlement 
was also imposed on the DRV by the Soviet Union and 
Qiina. They both wanted an end to the conflict in order 
to promote peaceful coexistence with the West so they 
could concentrate on domestic concerns. 

On July 21, an agreement to end the conflict was 
finally reached. There were in fact two agreements: a 
cease-fire between France and the DRV, and a politicai 
accord to achieve a lasting solution to the issues that had 
led to the war. The cea^e-flre was achieved by establish- 
ing two roughly equal regroupment zones, divided at 
the seventeenth parallel where a demilitarized zone 
(DMZ) was set up at the Ben Hai River. All Vietminh 
forces were to retreat north of the DMZ, while support- 
ers of the Bao Dai government were to mov*d to the 
south. On the insistence of both Vietnamese govern- 
ments, these zones were not to be construed as sover- 
eign political entities but as a temporary division to end 
the war until a political agreement could be reached (see 
Chapter 3 for a detailed discussion of the Geneva 
Agreement). 

The process of achieving such an agreement was 
contained in the Political Accords, the second compo- 
nent of the Geneva Agreement According to this 
arrangement, representatives of the two zones were to 
consult in July 1955 to agree on pLjis to hold reunifi- 
cation elections one year later. An International Control 
Commission was created to make sure the p.greements 
were carried out. Related agreements broug it an end to 
the conflicts in Laos and Cambodia. The ''Associated 
States'* created by the French were recognized as the 
legal government in both countries. 

In Laos, the Vietminh-supported Pathet Lao move- 



ment was granted two provinces in the mountainous 
northeast as a regroupment zone prior to negotiations 
with the royal government in Vientiane. The Khmer 
Rouge revolutionary forces in Cambodia received no 

such recognition. The government of PHnce Norodom 
Sihanoulc in Phnom Penh was recognized as the sole 
legal enU^ in the countiy, and all foreign troops— both 
French and Vietminh forces—were to withdraw. At the 
insistence of China, the entire area was declared neutral. 
None of the governments in Indochina were permitted 
to join military alliances, although they were allowed to 
«eek military assistance if their security were threat- 
ened. 

With the signing of the Geneva Agreements, the first 
Indochina war came to an end. But it ended on an 
ominous note. The United States, believing that reuni- 
fication elections would lead to a victory for the widely 
popular Ho Chi Minh, refused to adhere to the political 
accords. In a written statement, it promised not to 
disturb them. But the Eisenhower administration also 
announced that it intended to Luild up what Secretaiy of 
State John Foster Dulles called ^e truly independent 
states of Cambodia, Laos, and southern Viemam.*" 
Finally, it served notice tliat it would seek to create an 
anti-communist alliance amo.ig its westen. .J . ? and 
friendly states in Southeast Asia to resist further com* 
munist etKroachment in the region. The stage was set 

for a new Cold War confrontation in Asia. 



The Regime of 
Ngo Dinh Diem 



After Geneva, two hostile governments faced each 
other across the DMZ. In North Vietnam, with its 
capital returned to Hanoi, President Ho Chi Minh's 
DRV attempted to build a socialist society with assis- 
tance from China and the Soviet Union. In tl>e cities and 
towns, indus^y and commerce were nationalized. In 
the countryside, a massive program of land reform 
confiscated the property of wealthy farmers and redis- 
tributed it to the poor. According to contemporary 
estimates, about 60 percent of the peasants in North 
Vietnam received some land under the program. There 
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Ngo DInh Diem with his two 
brothers and influer^tial 
sisteMn-law: 

(left-right) Diem, Ngo DInh Nhu, 
Madame Nhu (center) and 
Archbishop Thuc 



was a violent side to the program, however. Many 
Vietnamese considered hostile to the revolution were 
arrested and some were executed. To placate critics, Ho 
Chi Minh fired the government minister in charge of the 
program and soon demoted the Party Secretary General, 
Truong Chinh. 

In South Vietnam, the government of Bao Dai was 
replaced by a new regime under the veteran Vietnamese 
polilician Ngo Dinh Diem. Diem was popular in Wash- 
ington. Descended from a prominent Catholic family in 
central Vietnam, he disliked both the French and the 
communists. U.S. officials particularly liked the fact 
that he was Catholic, for many of the two million 
Vietnamese Catholics were among the best educated 
and most anti -communist elements in Vietnam. Diem's 
Catholicism assumed even greater importance when the 
Geneva agreement permitted all Vietnamese a grace 
period in order to settle in either zone depending on their 
political preference. Of the 900,000 refugees who fled 
to the South, two thirds, or 600,000, were Catholics. 
Most settled near tlie new capital of Saigon, where they 
became a major force in helping Diem to build a ftrm 
political base. 

Under pressure from the United States, Bao Dai 
appointed Diem pri' e minister during the Geneva 



Conference. During the next few months. Diem moved 
rapidly to consolidate his position, removing pro- 
French elements from the Bao Dai administration, 
crushing opposition from the sects and attempting to 
eliminate those Vietminh elements the DRV had in- 
structed to remain in South Vietnam after Geneva to 
represent its interests there. In October 1955, be organ- 
ized a plebiscite between himself and Chief of State Bao 
Dai. In an election widely viewed as fraudulent, Diem 
received over 98 percent of the vote. 

In July 1955, the Hanoi regime called for consulta- 
tions on reuniHcation elections as required by the Ge- 
neva Agreement. Diem refused on the grounds that tlie 
Bao Dai govemment, like the United States, had not 
ratified the accords. Conscious of the legal ambiguities 
in the situation, the Eisenhower administration recom- 
mended that Saigon agree to hold talks vAnle placing 
stiff conditions on elections in tlie hope that Hanoi 
would refuse. But Diem refused even to hold consulta- 
tions with North Vietnam and the United States publicly 
backed him. 

Diem's refusal to agree to consultations on national 
elections was a severe blow to Hanoi. The DRV, 
needing time and resources to build an advanced social- 
ist society in the north, undoubtedly hoped that national 
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elections would be held and a renewal of the war 
avoided. They also were confident that the popularity 
of Ho Chi Minh and the Vietminh n^stique would 
guarantee an electoral victoiy over Ngo Dinh Dient For 
the moment, however, Hanoi did nothing, hoping that 
the Diem regime would eventually collapse. 

But in Washington, officials were optimistic for Ngo 
Dinh Diem appeared to be the answer to the U.S. 
'^problem'* in Vietnam. Backed by fum U.S. support, 
Diem established a presidential system based on the 
Americuii model, with himself as President. On U.S. 
advice. Diem also launched a land reform program 
designed to reduce the inequality of land holding in the 
rice-rich Mekong Delta. With American aid, the Saigon 



''South and North are washed 
by the same sea. Ir) our hearts 
there can be no boundary 
To Huu 20th century 



regime built up its armed forces. Although the U.S. was 
prohibited from establishing a direct alliance with 
South Vietnam, it did set up a multinational Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) to protect the states 
in the area from further communist encroachment. 
Although the Geneva Accords prohibited South Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia from becoming members of 
the alliance, the U.S. evaded that prohibition by includ- 
ing them in a so-<:all^ ^himbrella clause" in the treaty 
(see Qiapter 3 for more discussion). 

By the late 1950s, unfortunately for the United 
States, the early promise of the D m egime had begun 
to fade. Diem*s autocratic tenancies alienated key 
groups within South Vietnam, including the sects, the 
tribal minorities, the overseas Chinese, and many intel- 
lectuals. Much of the criticism was directed at Diem's 
brother, the manipulative Ngo Dinh Nhu who, as Min- 
ister of the Interior, was the dominant figure in the 
Saigon regime. Diem responded to criticism with 
persecution and censorship. 

The land reform program had only limited success 
because wealthy absentee landlords found it easy to 
evade the loose provisions of the limitations on land 
holding. Where the land reform program in North 
Vietnam had provided land to well over half the rural 
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population, in the south only about ten percent of those 
eligible to receive land actually did so. Finally, Diem's 
tendency to favor Catholics irritated many Buddhists, 
who represented the majority of the population. 

The DRV, as we have seen, had left a small contin- 
gent ofPaity leaders in South Vietnam. During the late 
19S08, they atten^Ked to gain a following among the 
increasing number of discontented. Diem severely 
repressed all resistance to his regime, sending revolu- 
tionary tribunals from village to village to root out and 
eliminate suspected communist sympathizei-s. With 
their ranks severely depleted by Diem's caxiqwign, and 
conviiKed that popular sentiment was turning in favor 
of the revolution, the DRV now decided to promote a 
new revolutionaiy uprising in South Vietnam. Several 
thousand southerners who had been sent north for 
traming after Geneva were infiltrated back into the 
south to provide experienced leadership for the move- 
ment. Rebel forces began to attack isolated villages and 
South Vietnamese military posts, while special units 
assassinated village chiefs and other individuals identi- 
fied with the Saigon regime. 

By early 1961, when John F. Kennedy became 
President of the United States, the political situation in 
South Vietnam had become highly unstable. Sparked 
by Diem's repressive policies, many urban and rural 
Vietnamese responded to tlie appeal of the revolution- 
ary movement. Some joined the People's liberation 
Armed Forces, referred to by U.S. officials and the 
Diem regime as the Vietcong (Vietnamese commu- 
nists). Thousands of others became members of a new 
political organization called the National liberation 
Front for South Vietnam (NLF). Like its predecessor, 
the Vietminh, the NLF was created by parQ^ strategists 
in the DRV as a non-partisan alliance for all patriotic 
South Vietnamese opposed to the Diem regime and its 
American ally. Its program emphasized such popular 
issues as land reform, democratic freedoms, and social 
justice. It said little about communism and spoke only 
in vague terms about eventual reunification with the 
north. 

Most mcyor NLF strategy decisions apparently were 
made in Hanoi and many of the key officials hi the Front 
also were members of the communist par^« However, 
the NLF had its own organizational structure and in- 
cluded thousands of members who had joined for rea- 
sons of patriotism or the desire for political and social 
reform rather than because of a commitment to Marxist 
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The Vietnamese Buddhist monk 73*year-old Thich (venerable) Quang Due immolates himself 
in front of a crowd of Buddhist monks and shocked onlookers. 



doctrine. Even many of those >^o were aware of the 
close links with the north believed that, after the victory 
of the revolution, the south would be in a positicm to take 
its own road to national unity and socialism. Benefiting 
from Diem's mistakes as well as from the appeal of its 
own program, the NLP won wide support among many 
southerners who had grievances against the Diem re- 
gime, and who viewed the NLF as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the South Vietnamese people. 

Vietnam was not President Kennedy's only foreign 
policy problem. In '*s first few months, the new admini- 
stration faced crises in Berlin, in Laos — where the 
Pathet Lao movement was becoming an increasing 
threat to the royal Lao government — and in Cuba, 
where the Bay of Pigs invasion had ended in an embar- 
rassing fiasco. Convinced that only a firm stand on 
Vietnam would persuade Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev of his willingness to defend U.S. interests. 



Kennedy strengthened the U.S. commitment to the 
Diem regime. He increased the number of American 
advisers and made it clear that the United States in- 
tended to \^n in Vietnam. But Keimedy also was 
convinced that Diem could not succeed without im- 
proving his political performance and adopting a new 
strategy to counter the mounting guerrilla war in the 
South. 

In late 1961, Kennedy approved an increase in U.S. 
military assistance, part of vMch called for increased 
training in counter-guerrilla warfare. But he rejected a 
proposal to send two divisions of American combat 
troops to South Vietnam as a symbol of U.S. determi- 
nation. In fact, Kennedy warned Diem that, unless 
Saigon moved to reduce internal dissent to the regime, 
the United States might reevaluate its policy of provid- 
ing firm support. 

During the next two years. Diem, with U.S. support, 
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intensifled his efforts to eliminate the insurgency niove- 
ment in South Vietnam. The primary focus of his 
strategy was the construction of so-called ^strategic 
hamlets^ throughout much of the countryside. Strategic 
hamlets were villages that were fortified to isolate the 
rural population from the forces of the revolutioa 
Sometimes, however, they were artiflcially created, and 
peasants '^^re compelled to move from smaller and 
more vulnerable hamlets to larger units in order to 
facilitate the building of a defensive perimeter. Villag- 
ers were expected to bear the cost of fortifying the 
^^strategic hamlet^ and frequently resented official arro- 
gance and insensitivity in carrying out the program. 
Moreover, contrary to U.S. advice. Diem hurriedly 
created large numbers of strategic hamlets in insecure 
areas, thus iHX)viding the NLF with the opportunity to 
destroy the hamlets and discredit the program. 



Diem's failure to ^win hearts and minds" in the 
countryside was repeated in the cities. After 1961, 
tension between the government and the Buddhist 
movement intensified. Many Buddhist monks and lay 

intellectuals not only resented Diem's tendency to favor 
Catholics, but they also opposed his policy of vigor- 
ously suppressing the revolutionary movement and 
refusing t^ hold peace talks with Hanoi. By 1963, 
popular feei^ngs in the cities turned increasingly hostile 
to the Saigon regime, and particularly to Diem's 
brother, Nhu. 

During the Spring of 1963, Buddhist protests against 
the regime accelerated. When some Buddhist monks 
participated in demonstrations, the police raided the 
temples and threw protestors in prison. To symbolize 
popular resistance to regime policies, one Buddhist 
monk, Thich Quang Due, committed suicide by setting 



Civilians pass a machine gun to helmeted rebel troops inside the gates of the Presidential Paiace 
following the coup on November 3. 
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himself afire on a street in Saigon. That public gesture 
galvanized anti-Diem sentiment abroad. Even the 
Kennedy admini^trnllon, exasperated at Diem's failure 
to follow U.S. advice, publicly disassociated itself from 
his actions. 

Discontent within the South Vietnamese armed 
forces, wiiich had originally surfaced in 1960^ once 
more began to sinuner. During the summer dissident 
'^^ficers secretly approached U.S. offlcials to ascertain 
Washington's reaction to a possible coup d'etat to 
overthrow the Diem regime. At fi/st, me Kcrnedy 
administration opposed a coup, fearing that it would 
lead to a collapse of anti-communist efforts in South 
Vietnam. But when Diem co^^Mnued to refuse U.S. 
advice (including the sugges i that Ngc Dinh Nhu 
should be removed from the cabinet), Wash ngton sig- 
nalled its approval and agreed to pro* *de communica- 
tions assistance to the plotters. 

The coup empted on the night of November 1 , 1963. 
Units commanded by dissident military officers took 
control of key installations and surrounded the Presi- 
dential Palace in Saigon. Diem phoned U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge to request U.S. sirpport. Lodge 
declined to provide assistance but offered the Plresident 
asylum at the U.S. embassy. Diem refused and fled with 
his brother to a church in the nearby suburb of Cholon. 
The nexi morning they were apprehended by a rebel 
army officer who executed them in the back of the 
persoimel carrier that was suoposed to transport them 
back to Saigon. 

President Kennedy was horrified at the murder of 
Ngo Dinh Diem but was resigned to the necessity of a 
change of government in Saigon. The U.S. quickly 
signaled its support for the new anilitary leadership, 
which immediately formed a Military Revolutionary 
Council under the leadership of the popular southern 
General Duong Van Minh (often known as ""Big 
Minh**). 

The North Vietnamese regime was initially puzzled 
at how to respond to the overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
He had been a tough opponent, but uie widespread 
antagonism to him had provided fuel to the revolution. 
By contrast, the new militaiy government, although 
inexperienced, appeared to have wide approval from 
the general populace in the South. At first, the DRV 
quietly signaled its willingness to start exploratory 
peace talks. When its overtures were rejected, Hanoi 
decided to take advantage of the inexperience of the 
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new government in Saigon by escalating the war in the 
South. At a nuyor meeting held in Deceriber, Part ' 
leaders ai^mved a proposal to intensify pressure on 
Saigon by infiltrating regular units of the North Viet- 
namese armed forces down the ^Ho Chi Minh Trail,'' 
through the mountains and jungles of central Vietnam 
and neighboring Laos and Cambodia. Hoping that the 
United States would not respond, Hano! was now pre- 
ppjed to use North Vietnamese regular troops to achieve 
its objective of national unification. 

Three weeks after the nr»nrd?i* of Ngo Dinh Diem, 
John Kennedy Has assassuuvted in Dallas. His succes* 
sor, Lyndon Johnson, was ni.xious to avoid an escala- 
tion of the Vietnam conflict but, like Keimedy, was 
determined not to ""lose** the war. But in the months 
following the overthrow of the Diem regime, the politi- 
cal and military situation in South Vietnam continued to 
deteriorate. In the political arena, the new military 
government was plagued with factionalism. ^^Big 



'Being stubborn and patient, 
not yielding an inch 
though physically I suffer, 
my spirit is unbrol(en." 
Ho Chl Minh 20th century 



Minh" was soon replaced by his colleagues on the 
Military Revolutionaiy Council. The Saigon regime 
became a game of musical chairs, with mi itary and 
civilian prime ministers following each othe * in office 
within months of each other. 

The effects were soon felt on the battlef ^eld, where 
the revolutionary forces continued to exte^id their con- 
trol over tiic countryside. According lo intelligence 
estimates, more than half the population were under the 
control of the revolutloiiary forces, and it was consid- 
ered unsafe for Americans — now numbering more than 
20,000 — to travel outside the major cities. Equally 
ominous, U.S. intelligence was receiving reports that 

the infiltration of men and supplies from North Vietnam 
was running well above previous years. In fact, it was 
becoming evident that, unless the U.S. took drastic 
action, tho fall of South Vietnam could take place in a 
matter of months. 

In this context, the famous Tonkin Gulf incident" 
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took place in August of 1964. American warships on an 
intelligence mission in the Tonkin Gulf off the coast of 
North Vietnam were allegedly attacked by North Viet- 
namese coastal craft. Ptesident Johnson claimed that 
the attacks had been unprovoked and asked Congress to 
give him the authority to take whatever action was 
necessary to protect U.S. lives and security interests in 
the area. Critics lOised doubts about the 
administration's version of the incidents and mtm even 
questioned whether they had taken place. Nevertheless, 
Congress was stirred by patriotic fervor and approved 
the President's request. Lyndon Johnson was now 
armed with the author.ty to take further military action 



to prevent the spread of communism in Indochina. (The 
true facts and legal issues surrounding the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident and resolution are discussed m Chap- 
ters 2, 3, and 8). 

The Tonkin Gulf incident sudrenly brought the 
growing crisis in Indochina to th' attention of the 
American people. The Johnson at ministration pro- 
posed that the civil war in Vietnam nr w was a vital issue 
in American foreign policy. Am^^rican money and 
American lives might soon be inves :ed in a Cold War 
struggle some 10,(XX) miles away. 

With the crisis came controversy. At this stage in the 
Ltniggle, most Americans accepted the rationale pre- 



CHRISTMAS 

The Hessian in his last letter ho.rid 
said In part 

they are all rebels here 
who will not stand to fight 
but : 4ch time fade before us 
as water Into sand . . . 

tne children beg In their rude hamlets 

the women stare with hate 

the men flee Into the barrens at our approach 
to lay In ambush 

some talk of desertion . . . 

were It not for the hatred 

they bear us, more would do so 

There Is no < lory here 

Tell Hals he must evade the Prince's levy 

through exii'a or deformity 

Winter Is hard upon us. On the morrow we enter 
Trenton. There we rest until the New Year . . 

—Stave Hassett 
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sented by the Johnson administration that Vietnam, and 
Southeast Asia as a whole, were vital to U.S. national 
security interests. Still, some began to question whether 
increased involvement was m the overall American 
interest. On college campuses where students and 
professors organized '^each-ins*' to bring public atten- 
tion to the war, questions about the nature of the conflict 
and the U.S. role m precipitating the crisis began to be 
raised. 

Much of the controversy centered around the origins 
of the problem. Was the growing conflict in South 
Vietnam an "armed attack** from the north, as the 
administration contended? Or was it primarily a civil 
war, provoked by the brutal policies of the regime of 
Ngo E>inh Diem, which drove desperate peasants, mi- 
nority tribesmen, and urban intellectuals into the ranks 

oftheNLF? Was the NLFitselfa creature of Hanoi? Or 
was it an independent organization truly representative 
of the aspirations of the people in South Vietnam? 

Other questions dealt with legal issues. Had the 
United States, or the DRV, broken the Geneva Accords? 
Had Diem been within Ws legal rights to refuse consul- 
tations on elections in 19SS? Others were moral. Did 
the United States have any business in becoming in- 
volved in a bitter struggle where the issues, both moral 



and political, were sometimes less than clear? 

Although some Americans found easy answers to 
such questions, most were uninformed or confused. 
Many Americans were persuaded by Cold War rhetoric 
and the eX|>eriencc of World War 11 tl»t the United 
States had no choice but to aid South Vietnam in order 
to deter further aggression and prevent the entire region 
from sliding into the clutches of international commu- 
nism. Others, recalling the enormous costs of Korea, 
were concerned greatly about getting bogged down in 
another land war in Asia* Still others found Lie lessons 
of both World War 11 and Korea irrelevant to the crisis 
in Indochina. To them, the conflict in Vietnam ap- 
peared to be less an attempt by Moscow or Beijing to 
spread the Red Tide throughout the Pacific than an 
internal revolution, fueled by human miseiy, political 
brutality, and a desire for social justice. 

In 1964, such arguments were only beg^'naing to be 
heard. They ^^'ere certainly not the views of the majority 
of the Anv;rican people. Yet the American public 
approached the growing crisis in South Vietnam with a 
profound sense of uneasiness, and a sense of foreboding 
that ilie worst was yet to come. 
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Discussion Qusstions 



1. What nations and/or geographic features border 
Vietnam? What two areas of Vietnam are considered 
tlie "heartland" of the country? 

2. Most of the population of Vietnam is con^sed of 
people kiiOwn as the ? They make up 

pproximately % of the entire population. What 

groups make-up the remaining percentage of tlie popu- 
lation of Vietnam? 

3. What were the major colonial powers of the Pacific 
region during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 
What were their primary interests in the area now 
known as Vietnam and in the other Southeast Asiaii 
territories? Have any Asian countries been involved in 
the colonization or occupation of Vietnam over the 
course of history? If yes, >^ch one(s)? 

4. What did France consider its "mission civilisatrice** 
in Indochina? What were the positive and negative 
consequences of French colonial policy? What, if any, 
of these consequences do you believe the Indochinese 
people would have considered positive at tlie time? 

5. What events of WW II ccnti ibi' ted to the rise of the 
Communist Party in Vietnam? Who was its leader? 
What was (who were) the "Vietcong," the "NLF?" 
What were the objectives of these groups? Who con- 
trolled them, if anyone? 

6. What was the meyor reason tliat the U.S. became 



involved in assisting the "Associated State of Vietnam" 
m the 1950s? 

7. What was the major military strategy of the "Viet- 
minh" in fighting the French in the 1950s? How does 
this strategy compare with that used to fight the Ameri- 
can, South Vietnamese and allied troops durmg the 
1960s and 70s? 

8. What were the t>w3 major coo'ponents of the Geneva 
Agreement of 1954? Wea Uiey adhered to by either 
side? If not, what happened, and why? 

9. What do you believe were tlie msyor successes and 
failures of the EMem regime? What might have been 
done by him and his government that could have 
dianged the outcome of the 1960s and 70s in Vietnam; 
m the American mvolvement in Vietnam? 

10. Do you believe that the outcome of the Diem regime 
was vAist the Kennedy administration wanted? Why? 
What do you believe would have been the best Ameri- 
can policy toward Vietnam during the periods of the 
Diem and "Big Minh" governments? Why? 

1 1 . What was the general, overall foreign policy con- 
text of American involvement in Vietnam, i.e., why 
were we there and why did we stay? What were the 
"pros** and "cons** of such a policy? If you liad been 
President at the time, how would you have handled tlie 
situation in Vietnam? 



Chapter 2 Jerold M. Starr 

AMERICA AT WAR IN VIETNAM: 
DECISIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 




Introduction 

In 1967, historian Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr* called the Vietnam War a "nightmare" which "no 
President... desired or intended." Schlesinger explained, "In retrospect, Vietnam is a triumph of the politics of 
inadvertence [oversight]. We have achieved our present entanglenient...through a series of small decisions." 

In contrast, historian Barbara Tuchman has charged that "American intervention was not a progress sucked step 
by step into an unsuspected quagmire. At no time were policymakers unaware of the hazards, obstacles and 
negative developments." In Tuchman's view, the failure of U.S. policy lay in the "folly" of pursuing a goal "despite 
accumulating evidence that the goal was unattainable, and the effect disproportionate to the American 
interest.... " 

In this chapter, we will study the evidence available to U.S. decision makers; the decisions tliey made; and the 
consequences those decisions had for United States involvement in Vietnam. You can make up your own mind 
as to whether U.S. leaders backed unawares into Vietnam or deliberately persisted despite many warnings. 

Whether U.S. leaders knew what was going on in Vietnam is one question. What they were tiying to do there 
is still another* Historian Sidney Lens has stated that the war in Vietnam was not an "accident," but "American 
policy drawn to its ultimate— and logical— conclusion." For Lens, that policy was to use military force in order 
to gain "access to raw materials" and markets for American goods in the Third Worid; that is, an "open door" for 
"western trade and investment*" 
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Leslie Gelb and Richwd Betts also have rejected any 
contention that the war was a ^blind slide down a 
slippeiy slope.*" In contrast to Lens, however, they have 
said that the U.S. goal simply was ^o contain commu- 
nism in Vietnam.*^ Accordingly, the "escalation of 
involven)ent...was the response to the progressive esca- 
lation of the price of keeping the comn^tment.'' 

The question of U.S. goals in Vietnam is best consid* 
ered within the framework of the five general reasons 
that leaders choose to commit their nations to war. You 
will And it easy to remember them as the Five P's: 
Power, Prestige, Principles, Profits, and Protection (of 
territory). Following are explanations of the five P's 
illustrated by statements made concerning U.S. interest 
in Vietnam. 

1 . TOWER — Nations often go to war to increase their 
power or to prevent their enemies from increasing their 
power. Some nations do this by attacking weaker 
neighbors; others form alliances with other nations to 
build up their strength. 

In April 1950, a National Security Report on Viet- 
nam stated that, if the U.S.S.R came to dominate even 
more areas of the worki, it might mean iliat no coalition 
adequate to confront the Kremlin with greater strength 
could be assembled...."^ 

2. FRt:STIGE — The desire to defend or advance a 
nation's prestige — tliat is, a nation's standing in the 
eyes of tlie world — is a second factor that may lead to 
war. 

In January 1966, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Jolin McNaughton, stated in a memorandum: "The 
present U.S. objective in Vietnam is to avoid 
humiliation... to preserve our reputation as a guarantor, 
and thus to preserve our effectiveness in the rest of 
world.'' 

3. PRINCIPLES — Sometimes nations go to war to 
enforce cherished princip! js, such as ensuring human 
rights or the rights of vessels at sea. 

At a speech at Johns Hopkins University on April 7, 
1965, President Lyndon B. Johnson stated: ** rhe cen- 
tral lesson of our time is that the appetite for aggression 
is never satisfied. To withdraw from one battlefield 
means only to prepare for the next. We must say in 
Southeast Asia--^ we did in Europe — in the words of 
the Bible: 'Hither shalt thou come and no further."' 
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4. PROFIT — Nations go to war for profit, that is. to 
advance their economic interests by protecting invest- 
ments, securing raw materials, or gaining new markets 
for their exports. 

In 1965, U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam, Heniy 
Cabot Lodge, was quoted as saying: '^He who holds or 
has influence in Vietnam can affect the future of the 
Philippines and Formosa to the east, Thailand and 
Burma with their huge rice surpluses to the west, and 
Malaj'sia and Indonesia with the rubber, ore, and tin to 
the south.... Vietnam does not exist in a geographical 
vacuum — from it large storehouses of wealth and popu- 
lation can be influenced and undermined." 

5. PROTECTION — When a nation is attacked or 
invaded by another nation, it usually will fight to protect 
its people and territoiy. 

On March 31, 1968, President Jolmson warned: 
**What we are doing now in Vietnam is vital not only to 
the security of Southeast Asia, but it is vital to tlie 
security of eveiy American...." 

It is important to note that going to war is often not 
the most effective way for a nation to achieve any of the 
above goals. Other policies may offer as much chance 
of success with less risk. For example, some in the State 
I^partment proposed that the U.S. need not establish a 
stronghold in Vietnam in order to oppose communist 
China's ''wider pattem of aggressive purposes.'' In tlieir 
view, a 'Hinified communist Vietnam would reassert its 
traditional hostility to communist China." This, in fact, 
is what came to pass when China and Vietnam went to 
war briefly in 1979 over Vietnam's occupation of Cam- 
bodia. 

It is also important to note that going to war may 
cause a nation to suffer lostes, even when it is not 
defeated in battle. For example, in July 196S, Under- 
Secretary of State George Ball correctly forecast the 
loss of U.S. prestige because of its failure to triumph 
decisively in Vietnam: 

I am concerned about world opinion.... If the war 
is long and protracted, as I believe it will be, then 
we will suffer because the wc.4d's greatest 
power cannot defeat the guerrillas. 

U.S. efforts to hasten the end of that ''long and 
protected'' war, moreover, had their own costs to U.S. 
world prestige. On May 19, 1967, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Jolin McNaugton, observed: 
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The picture of the world's greatest super-power 
killing or seriously injuring 1,000 non-combat- 
ants a week, ^iiile tiying to pound a tiny back- 
ward nation into submission on an issue whose 
merits are hotly disputed, is not a pcettv one. It 
will conceivably produce a costly distortion 
in...the world image of the U.S.... 

Now you have a clearer klea of why natbns go to war 
and what they risk in the act. As we study the decisions 
that deepened America's involvement in Vietnam, re* 
member the Five P's. How did they influence such 
decisions? Which of them seemed to be most important 
to U.S. leaders? What evidence was there that such 
goals were attainable? What indications were there that 
the war could cause the U.S. to lose any of the five P's? 
Were there alternative Vietnam policies that might have 
achieved U.S. goals with less risk? 



Early American 
Involvement 



On September 2, 1945, a frail man stood before a 
hushed crowd in central Hanoi and spoke these words: 
"^e hold the truth that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among them life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness." The speaker was Ho Chi Minh, and 
he was declaring the independence of Vietnam. Later in 
..le day, as the iiidependence celebrations continued; 
American airplanes flew oveihead in a display of 
friendship; United States Army OiTicers joined dignitar- 
ies on the reviewing stand, and a Vietnamese band 
played the ""Star-Spangled Banner.'' 

Few people in I-Ianoi recognized the passage from 
the American Declaration of IndependeiKre or knew the 
American national anthem* But Ho Chi Minh, though 
a deeply committed conununist, was a practical man. 
He allowed the United States to play a prominent role at 
the birth of modem Vietnam for a good reason. Seeking 
international sui^rt for his nation's independence, he 
feared that it would only be a matter of weeks before 
France, the former colonial mler of Vietnam, returned 
in force. He was right. 

For more than a half century before the outbreak of 
World War II, Vietnam had been part of the French 
colony of Indochina. Then, in 1940, world events swept 



over Southeast Asia. Japanese forces moved down 
from China, taking over French Indochina. The Japa- 
nese pushed on, driving the Americans from the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch from Indonesia, and the British from 
Malay& E^pean colonialism in Asia had been chal- 
lenged successfully — and by an Asian nation. 

Throughout Southeast Asia, nationalists lighting 
European colonialism welcomed the Japanese. Ho Chi 
Minh, however, opposed replacing one colonial ruler 
with another. Aligning himself with the Allies (the 
United States, the Soviet V'nion, Qiina, Great Britain, 
ana imgressive elements m France), he and his Viet- 
minh revolutionaries worked for the defeat of Japan. In 
return, he expected to gain independence for his country 
after the war. 

The defeat of Japan in 1945 gave Ho his long- 
awaited opportunity. At the time, however, Vietnam 
was in chaos. To disarm the Japanese forces still in the 
country, a Chinese Nationalist a^my had been dis* 
patched to the northern part of Vietnam, while British 
troops had moved into the south. Meanwhile, rival 
Vietnamese groups were at each other's throats. More 
ominously, French merchants and officials still in Viet- 
nam were calling for the return of the French army. 

Late in 1945, fighting broke out in Saigon between 
French civilians and the Vietniinh. To restore order, the 
outmanned British decided to transport French forces 
back into the region. Ho was disappointed when the 
United States agreed to the plan. Meanwdiile, the 
Chmese Nationalists had arrived in the north, which 
they began to loot. Confronted with the Chinese pres- 
ence. Ho concluded that he had no choice but to ask the 
French back — on the condition that they honor 
Vietnam's independence. France agreed to do so. 

Distrustful of the French, Ho had at least found a way 
to rid his nation of the Chinese — Vietnam's traditional 
enemy. As he told critics of his plan: 

You fools! Don't you realize what it means if the 
Chinese remain? Don't you remember your his- 
tory? The last time the Chinese came, they stayed 
1,000 years. The French are foreigners. They are 
weak. Colonialism is dying. The white man is 
fmished in Asia. But ifthe Chinese st£^ now, they 
will never go. 

Despite the agreement with the French, it was clear 
fmm the start that peace would not last. The French 
public, for one thing, opposed any kind of compromise 
with the Vietminh. Eveiy French political party — from 
the most conservative to the communists — longed to 
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restore the national prestige that had been lost to Ger- 
many and Japan during World War II. Reinstating the 
colonies to their prewar status seemed one way to do it. 

The short-lived agreement between France and the 
Vietminh came apart at the poit city of Haiphong. After 
a minor dispute late in 1946 over the collection of 
customs duties, French armored units attacked the city. 
Ships anchored in the harbor lobbed shells into 
Haiphong, and airplanes dropped bombs. When it was 
over, entire neighborhoods had been flattened; and at 
least 6,000 civilians had lost their lives. Meanwhile, the 
French moved toward Hanoi, once coital of all Indo- 
china, and after bloody street fighting, took the city. 

As rebellion raged throughout the region, the United 
States was just beginning to formulate its policy on 
Vietnam. At flrst, it looked as if President Franklin 
Roosevelt might support the movement for independ- 
ence. In a memo to Secretary of State Hull in 1944, 
Roosevelt stated: 

I had for over a year expressed the opinion that 
Indochina should not go back to France but that it 
should be administered by an international trus- 
teeship. France had the country — thirty million 
inhabitants for nearly one hundred years and the 
people are worse off than they were in the becin- 
ning.... France has milked it for one huncfred 
years. The people of Indochina are entitled to 
something better than that. 

At a press conference on February 23, 1945, Roosev- 
elt again suggested that Vietnam might be made a 
**tnistee*' to be educated for "self-government** just as 



the U.S. had done in the Philippines. However, he never 
took any action to initiate such a plan. 

In April 194S, C.H. Blakeslee of the US. State 
Department saw the dilemma of choice for the U.S. as 
between causing ^French resentment^ which would 
^impose a serious strain on our relations" or weakening 
"^e traditional confidence of eastern peoples in the 
United States." 

From October 1945 to February 1946, Ho Chi Minh 
sent at least eight communications to the President of 
the United States askmg that Vietnam be allowed the 
chance to prepare itselffor independence or asking for 
U.S. and United Nations protection against French 
aggression. Ho also c^roached other American offi- 
cials with informal proposals for closer U.S.— Viet- 
namese relations. George M. Abbot, First Secretaiy of 
the U.S. Embassy in Paris, met with Ho on December 
12, 1946, and reported that Ho said he "would continue 
to resist the French desire for*.. economic monopoly.** 
Instead, Ho proposed that "Indochina offered a fertile 
field for American capital and enterprii:<^" and he 
""hinted that the policy might £4)ply to militaiy and naval 

matters as well," including the naval base at Cam Ranh 
Bay. 

Ho had good reason for appealing to the United 
States* His Vietminh forces had cooperated with the 
Americans during Worid War 11, providing them with 
information about Japanese troop movements and as- 
sisting downed Allied pilots* 
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Back in Washington, however, questions were 
raised about Ho's communism. Many of the experts 
contended that Ho was primarily a nationalist. For 
exanq)le, A. L MofTat, Chief of the Division of South- 
east Asian Affairs in the State Department, testified to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

I have never met an American... MiK) had met Ho 
Chi Minh yiho did not reach the same belief: that 
Ho Chi Minh was first and foremost a Vietnamese 
nationalist He was also u communist and be- 
lieved that communism offered the best hope for 
the Vietnamese people...the top echelon of com- 
petent French officers held almost unanimously 
the same view. 

Some argued that, regardless of his communism, it 
was crucial that the U.S. recognize that Ho was the only 
leader in Vietnam >^o commanded the respect of the 
majority of the people. For example, here is Thurston 
Morton, Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations under John Dulles: 

Whether we like the particular economic system 
or social system that he might develop or not, we 
must remember that he [Ho Chi Minh] is, indeed, 
considered by manv peasants, the small people, 
little people of South Vietnam and North Vietnam 
as the George Washington of his country. 

StiU others argued that ffo's communism should not 
threaten the U.S. precisely because he was a strong 
nationalist and not aligned with the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, investigations by both the State Department and 
American officials in Saigon in 1948 found **nD evi- 
dence^ of any link, let alone a chain of command, 
between Ho Chi Minh and Moscow, China or the 
Soviet Legation m Bangkok.^ 

Still, American policymakers remained suspicious 
of Ho. Many viewed him as part of an alleged Soviet 
plot to dominate the world. France^ s efforts to hold on 
to its former colony had somehow become recast as a 
confrontation between the superpowers. 

By the end of World War n, tensions had started to 
build between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
These tensions would soon grow into a bitter rivaliy 
known as the cold war. 

Early in 1946, George Kennan, a leading State De- 
partment expert on Russia, pointed out that in the future 
the United States would have to resist the Soviet 
Union's plans of world conquest. Kennan did not 
expect the conmiunists to launch all-out war, as Hitler 



had done in 1939. He thought they would be more 
patient, taking control of any area of the world where the 
forces of democracy seemed weak. 

Many westem leaders believed that World War U 
might not have taken place if the west had forcefully 
opposed Hitler's expansionist aggression in the 1930$. 
As the Soviet Union strengthened its domination over 
the countries of eastern Europe, Kennan's policy of 
containment of communism became a cornerstone of 
American foreign policy. 

In the first years after the end of World War II, 
Americans feh deep concern about communist gains in 
westem Europe too, particularly in Italy and France. In 
France, economic problems and political instability 
were sapping the country's strength. Some French 
politicians warned that France's reco*/eiy would be set 
back by the loss of its Indochinese colony. Hiat devel- 
opment, in turn, could play into die hands of the growing 
French Cbmmunist Party. In a conversation with the 
American ambassador to France in 1945, French Presi- 
dent Charles De Gaulle warned: 

The Russians are advancing apace as you well 
know.... If the public here comes to realize that 
you are a; *unst us in Indochina, there will be 
terrific diswpointment and nobody knows to 
what that will lead. We do not want to become 
conmiunist; we do not want to fall into the Russian 
orbit, but I hope you do not push us into it 

Other events also influenced American policymakers. 
One was the takeover in 1949 of China by the commu- 
nist forces of Mao Zedong. Presi dent Harry S. Tnmian 
quickly asserted that the contai iment policy, at first 
focusedonEurope, would be extended to Asia By late 
1949, the United States faced its first tougu decision in 
Vietnam. Leading figures in Tmman's administration 
were urging him to send aid to help the French forces in 
Indochina. Consider their recommendation as you 
answer the following questions. 



You Decide! 

1. Fart Check What reasons did France give for 
fighting in Vietnam? 

2. Fact Check According to American officials, vAial 
interests did the United States have in the region? 

3. Constructing a Valid Argument What arguments 
would a supporter of American aid to France have been 
likely to offer? 
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4. Constructing a Valid Argument >Vhat reasons were 
there for rejecting aid to France? 

5. Making a Decision If you were President Trunian, 
what decision would you make? Why? Which of the 
Five P's was involved in your decision? 

The Decision and Its Consequences 

Following the advice of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Truman asked Congress to give SIS million 
in aid to France in Indochina. Congress approved the 
appropriation in 19S0, the first of the more than $2.6 
billion worth of militaiy and economic aid sent to the 
French ov^r the next five years. Indeed, American 
assistance would become so ciucial thai by 1954 the 
United States was paying nearly 80 percent of France's 
military costs in Indochina* 

It seems clear, in retrospect, that in the aftermath of 
World War II the State Department had submitted to the 
pressure of its European desk and the rising tide of anti- 
communism. On May 29, 1949, Secretary of State 
Acheson stated: 

[The] question [of] whether Ho [is] as much 
nationalist as commie is irrelevant All Stalinists 
in colonial areas are nationalists. With achieve- 
ment [of] national aims (i.e. independence), their 
objectives necessarily become subordination [of 
the] state to commie purposes and [the] ruthless 



extermination not only [of] opposition groups but 
[of] all elements suspected [of] even [the] slight- 
est deviation. 

On March 2, 1950, Carlos Romulo, President of the 
U.N. General Assembly^ sent a letter to Acheson con- 
testing this view. He had met Ho Chi Mhih personally 
and feh be was ^a man who could make all sorts of 
trouble for Stalin,*" a man vAio would ^t allow himself 
to be a tool of the Kremlin.*' Despite such appeals, the 
U.S. course was set. A month earlier (February 7, 
1950), China and the U.S.S.R had recognized Ho Chi 
Minh's Democratic Republic of Vietnam as an inde- 
pendent nation and Secretary of State Acheson had 
declared that such ties removed any ^illusions" about 
Ho's "Nationalist" nature and revealed ^s true colors 
as the mortal enen^r of native independence in Indo- 
china.** 

Archimedes Patti, a M^uor in the OSS who acted as 
a liaison between Ho Chi Minh and the U.S. in Indo- 
china in 1945, always felt that the U.S. had missed a 
golden opportunity back then. At a 1983 conference at 
the University of Southern California, Patti com- 
mented: There is little doubt in the light of available 
documentation that Ho was forced into dependence 
upon Peking and Moscow by American opposition or 
indifference. No question in anybody's mind about 
that. We had him on a silver platter, by the way, and I 
speak on first hand. But we tumed him down.'* 




In late 1949, Secretary 
State r Dean Acheson (right) 
persuaded President 
Tmman to earmark $15 
million to aid the French 
forces in Indochina. 
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Eisenhower and 
Dienbienphu 

There were others in the Truman administration who 
did not welcome the decision to aid the French. One 
American policymaker warned, ^'Whether the French 
like it or not, independence is coming to Indochina. 
Why, therefore, do we tie ourselves to the tail of their 
battered kite?^ Most believed, however, that the 
commitment was limited and the risks were few. With 
the invasion of South Korea by communist North Korea 
in the summer of 1950, moreover, the United States 
seemed confirmed in its belief that the Soviet Union 
wanted to conquer all of Asia. The defense of Southeast 
Asia now assumed even greater importance. 

In the early days of the conflict, most observers 
assumed that the French would easily defeat the Viet- 
minh. French forces far outnumbered those of the 
Vi'tminh and were able to maintain control of the major 
cities and highways. 

The Vietminh, however, had learned much from the 
success of Mao Zedong in China. The key lesson was 
that no military unit should confront the enemy unless 
the enemy was outnumbered. The result was that the 
Vietminh rarely fought any pitched battles. Instead, 
small bands of guerrillas lay in ambush along roads and 
trails, attacking the advancing enen^ before disappear- 
ing into the jungle. They also moved at night, cutting off 
enemy supply and communications lines, and vanish- 
ing before dawn. Ho predicted how the war would be 
fought: 

It will be a war between an elephant and a tiger. If 
the tiger ever stands still, the elephant will crush 
him with his mighty tusks. But the tiger will not 
stand still. He will leap upon the back of the 
elephant, tearing huge chunks from his side, and 
then he will leap back into the dark jungle. And 
slowly the elephant will bleed to death. That will 
be the war in Indochina. 

And so the war dragged on, year after year, with the 
Vietminh refusing to be lured into a major battle where 
they might be defeated. By the end of 1952 they had 
worn down the French* and there was no longer enthu- 
siasm among the French public for what was being 
called "the dirty little war." In spite of the support of the 
United States, the war was costing France dearly, both 
in money and lives lost. 



In 1953, howevet, there was a dramatic shift in 
French military strategy. General Henri Navarre's plan 
was to move a major part of the French army into 
northom Vietnam near Laos, creating an inviting target 
for the enen^^ to attack in force. When that happened, 
Navarre believed, the superior French troops would at 
long last defeat the Vietminh. So confident was Navarre 
of his plan that he boldly predicted victoiy, saying 
''Now we can see it clearly— like light at the end of a 
tuimel.** 

Tlie place that Navarre chose for his showdown with 
the Vietminh was the remote village of Dienbienphu, 
located in a broad valley surrounded by jungle-covered 
hills. Twelve battalions of French troops, numbering 
13,000, were dispatched to Dienbienphu in November, 

1953. The Vietminh managed to move heavy artillery 
guns along jungle trails and positioned them in the hills 
overlooking the French position. By March 1954, 
some 50,000 Vietminh surrounded the French base. 
Another 20,000 were strung out along suf^ly lines. 

The attack on Dienbienphu began on March 13, 

1954, when suddenly every heavy gun in the Vietminh 
arsenal opened Tire on the French garrison. Telephone 
lines were cut, the airstrip was pocked with shell holes, 
and many French guns — foolishly left unprotected — 
were destroyed. Even more damaging, the airstrip was 
knocked out, making resupply impossible except by 
parachute drop. 

Over the next two months, the Vietminh closed in on 
Dienbienphu. The Vietnamese forces dug tunnels right 
up to the edge of the French bunkers, emerging from 
them to engage in hand-to-hand combat. Slowly, one 
outpost after axK>ther in the valley was overrun, and the 
noose around Dienbienphu drew tighter. The French 
realized that they needed outside help— and soon. 

Given the emergency, high-ranking French milltaiy 
officers flew to Washington, D.C. to plead for help. 
There they met with American officials, including 
President Dwight Eisenhower. Tlie French requested 
American bombers to launch massive air strikes against 
the Vietminh. Unless the United Stales moved quickly, 
they argued, France would be driven from hidochina 
and the communists would score a major victory. 

American policymakers had followed the siege of 
Dienbienphu with mounting concern. The United 
States had, after all, invested large sums of money in 
France's militaiy efforts. There also was concern about 
what would happen m the event of a Vietminh victoiy. 
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As President Eisenhower told the American public at a 
press conference in 1954, *The loss of Indochina will 
cause the fall of Southeast Asia like a set of dominoes." 
(This view later became known as the ''domino the- 
ory.") Many top officials, including Vice Resident 
Richard Nixon, favored sending American war- 
planes — or even American troops — to Vietnam. 

On the other side, several influential members of 
Congress, including Senator Lyndon Johnson, urged 



1 am against sending American 
G/'s into ttie mud and muck of 
Indocliina on a blood-letting spree 
to perpetuate colonialism and white 
man's exploitation in Asia." 

Sonator Lyndc^ B. Johnson 
(Democrat-Texas) 1954 



caution. Those opposed reminded the President that the 
United States had recently signed an end to the Korean 
conflict, and there was little public support for getting 

bogged down in another land war in Asia. They indi- 
cated that the lesson of Korea was that the U.S. should 
not go into war without allied support. However, 
Britain indicated that it did not want to get mvolved. 

What, then, should Eisenhower do? You decide as 
you answer the following questions. 



Senator William Knowland (left), 
Vice-President Richard Nixon (center) and 
Senator Lyndon Johnson (right) discuss 
U.S. aid to France at Dienblenphu in 1954. 



You Decidel 

1. Fact Checic Why did the French decide to fortify 
Dienbienphu? 

2. Constructing a Valid Argwnent What were the main 
arguments of a supporter of France^s request for 
American help? 

3. Constructing a Valid Argument What reasons were 
there for not aiding France? 

4. Making a Decision What decision would you make 
if you were President Eisenhower? Why? Justify your 
decision using one or more of the Five P's. 



The Decision and Its Consequences 

In the end, Bsenhower agreed with Army Chief of 
Staff Matthew Ridgway that American involvement m 
a major war in Asia would be a mistake, particularly 
without the help of our allies (and no such help was 
likely). Elected on a peace platfcMm and having recently 
ended the Korean conflict, Eisenhower turned down the 
French request, stating; "If the U.S. were unilaterally to 
permit its forces to be drawn into conflict in Indochina 
and in a succession of Asian wars, the end result would 
be to drain off our resources and to weaken our overall 
defense situation." On May 7, 1954, Dienbienphu fell 
to the Vietminh. France's seven-and-a-half-year effort 
to regain its former colony had ended in bloody defeat. 
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In the Footsteps of Genghis Khan 



There, where a French legionnaire 
once walked patrol 

around the flightllne perinneter of the airfield 

at Nha Trang, 

ten years later I walked, 

an American expeditionary forces 

soldier on night guard duty 

at Nha Trang, 

occupied even earlier, 

twenty years before 

(a year more than my nineteen), 

by the Japanese. 

Unhaunted by the ghosts, living and dead 
among us 

in the red tile-roofed French barracks 

or listening in on the old Japanese telephone line 

to Saigon, 

we went about our military duties, 

setting up special forces headquarters 

where once a French Foreign Legion post had been. 

oblivious to the irony 

of Americans walking in the footsteps 

of Genghis Khan. 

Unencumbered by history, 

our own or that of 13th-century Mongol armies 

long si ice fled or buried 

by the Vietnamese, 

in Nha Trang. in 1962. we just did our jobs: 
replacing kepis with berets. "Ah so!" with "Gawd! 
Damn!" 

—Jan Barry 
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Honoring 
the Geneva Accords 

On the same day the red flag of the Vietminh went up 
over the former French command bunker at Dienbi- 
enphu, delegates from the nine nations involved in the 
wars in Asia assembled in Geneva, Switzerland. Their 
task was to find permanent peace settlements for Korea 
and Vietnam^ both geographically divided by revolu- 
tions. 

No settlement was found to the Korean situation. In 
fact, that country still is divided. As for Vietnam, the 
conference did worse, creating new problems. 

The Geneva G)nference was held under clouds of 
mistrust. The heads of the French and Vietminh dele- 
gations refused to speak with one another. The Viet- 
minh were deeply suspicious of the motives of the 
Chinese. John Foster Dulles, the American Secretary of 
State, made headlines by pointedly refusing even to 
shake the hand of China's delegate, Zhou Enlai. 

In this atmosf^re, two key decisions were made. 
The first was a cease-fire agreement between the Frenc i 
and the Vietminh. In order to separate the two sides, a 
partition line was drawn at the seventeenth paralh;l, 
roughly dividing Vietnam in half. The Fren'^h for:es 
were to be regrouped south of tlie line, wiiiie the 
Vietminh were to assemble in the north. The U.S. did 
much to encourage and assist migration to the south. 

Partition was seen by the delegates as a temporary 
measure designed to halt the fighting by separating the 
two sides. Elections to unify Vietnam would follow. 
After much haggling, France and the Vietminh agreed 
tliat in July 1956, free general elections would be held 
by secret ballot, under international supervision. The 
purpose of the elections was to choose a government for 
Vietnam as a whole. The United States and South 
Vietnam did not actually sign this agreement. How- 
ever, the U.S. observer in attendance read a statement in 
which the U.S. endorsed the fninciple of a free election 
and pledged not to interfere with its implementation. 

As both sides began withdrawing their forces north 
and south of the partition lines, the election question 
loomed large in the future. As a participant at Geneva^ 
the United States found itself in a dilemma. In principle, 
the United States, as the world's leading democracy, 
favors free elections. Nevertheless, the best intelli- 



gence showed that Ho Chi Minh was the strong favorite 
to win the presidency of a unified Vietnam. A OA 
intelligence estimate on August 3, 1954, stated that ""If 
the sche^^uled national elections are held in July, 1956, 
and if the Vietminh does not prejudice its political 
prospects, the Vietmi«ih niy almost surely win.*" 

The Joint Chiefs of Siaff, in a memorandum on 
March 12, 1954, to the Secretaiy of Defense, had 
reached the same concluK^on. ^Current intelligence 
leads the Joint Chiefs of Staf/ to the belief,** they wrote, 
*that a settlement based upon free election would [re- 
sult] in the almost certain loss of the Associated States 
[South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia] to communist con- 
trol."* President Eisenhower was advised that Ho's 
share of the vote could go as high as 80 percent. 

What position, then, was the United States to take on 

the question of elections? You decide as you answer 
these questions. 

You Docidel 

1. Fact Check What were the two main agreements 
reached at Geneva? 

2. Making A Decision u you were President Eisen- 
hower and intelligence estimates showed that the Viet- 
minh were likely to win free election in Vietnam, wtat 
would you do? Would you encourage the elections to go 
forward, or would you tiy to halt them? What part did 
the Five P's play in your decision? 



The Decision and its Consequences 

Tlie United States strongly backed the position of 
Ngo Dinh Diem, head of the new government in south- 
em Vietnam, in rejecting all agreements made in Ge- 
neva Diem had no intention of participating in his own 
downfall. However, he was able to stick with his i^frisal 
only because the United States backed him up. A 
National Security Cbuncil Policy Statement on August 
20, 1954, stated clearly that the U.S. position was ^o 
prevent a communist victoiy through all-Vietnam elec- 
tions." In the words of Secretary of States Dulles, "Tbe 
United States should not stand passively by and see the 

extension of communism by any means into Southeast 
Asia.'' 

The election deadline passed, then, and it seemed as 
if Vietnam would be permanently divided, like Koiea or 
Germany. From that time on^ Americans viewed North 
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and South Vietnam as two separate countries. For Ho 
Chi Minh and the Vietminh leadership, however, the 
feeling of betrayal was profound. They were deter- 
mined to reunify Vietnam. 



American Backing of 
Nao Dinh Diem 



When Ngo Di*:h Diem was €«>pointed Prime Mmis- 
ter of South Vietnam in 1954, most observers believed 
he faced a hopeless future. Having spent the last four 
years in exile in the United States and Europe, Diem was 
little known among the Vietnamese people. Many 
Americans, however, welcomed Diem's rise to power. 
Liberals recalled his courageous opposition to French 
rule. American Catholics liked the fact that Diem was 
a staunch Catholic. Administration figures i^plauded 
his fervent anticommunism. They recognized, how- 
ever, that Diem was widely regarded as the creation of 
the United States and were eager, therefore, that he 
demonstrate strong leadership. 

Diem surprised nearly everyone by doing just that. 
In his first weeks in office he survived a planned coup 
d 'itat (an effort to overthrow a government by force) by 
his chief of staff. He also faced down a challenge by the 
many political and religious factions that, with their 
private armies, stood in the way of effective rule in the 
south. Fighting raged in Saigon in the spring of 1955 
between government forces and the Binh Xuyen, a 
powerful force of armed gangsters. To the surprise of 
most observers. Diem emerged as the victor. 

Having secured power in Saigon, Diem now turned 
to the rest of South Vietnam. Taking advantage of a 
surge in popularity, he called for an election that would 
oust Emperor Bao Dai and allow the formation of a new 
government with Diem as chief of state. Rigging the 
election that he would have won anyway. Diem claimed 
victory by a 98.2 percent margin. Saigon, with roughly 
405,000 registered voters, somehow cast 605,000 votes 
for Diem Soon, he pushed through a new constitution 
giving him sweeping powers. The new president could 
override the decisions of the legislature in most matters; 
he could also deprive citizens of civil rights for '"na- 
tional security"" reasons. 



In oixler to further consolidate his power, Diem took 
steps to prevent the 1956 unification election. He 
ordered police to arrest people demonstrating for the 
elections or even explaining the Geneva Agreement to 
others. Diem then scaled the border between the two 
zones of the country, cutting off all trade relations and 
postal exchanges with North Vietnam. 

Diem's next move was against those communists 
remaining in South Vietnam. He ordered the arrest of 
anyone who had fought against the French or who was 
even related to a former resistance member. Jealous 
neighbors or corrupt officials routinely denouiKed in- 
nocent people. Tens of thousands were imprisoned. 
Whole villages whose people were not friendly to the 
government were destroyed by artilleiy. 

By 1957, most of the remnants of the Vietminh had 
been crushed. Those who survived retreated to remote 
areas where they eventually joined with other anti- 
Diem forces to form the National Liberation Front 
(NLF). Their numbe\'s and organization grew. Tlie 
Diem government nxx :kmgly called them the Vietcong, 
a name which stuck. 

So complete was Diem's triumi^ that he paid a state 
visit to the United States in 1957, where he wa« greeted 
with enthusiasm Akcady, however, there were omi- 
nous signs. Power rested firmly in the hands of Diem's 
corrupt and unscrupulous family. Allied to Diem's 
inner circle were wealthy landlords who opposed any 

hint of land reform. 

Diem's land policy provoked widespread resent- 
ment in tlie countryside. When the Vietcong took 
control of villages, they distributed land among poor 
peasants at no cost. Diem, on the other hand, made 
peasants pay for land that the Vietminh had given them 
during the war with France. Fmally, to expand his 
control, Diem replaced all previously elected village 
chiefs and village councils with handpicked outsiders. 
This deeply offended Vietnamese peasants who held to 
the traditional principle tliat **the power of the Emperor 
stops at the village gate." For many peasants the war of 
resistance against French-Bao Dai rule did not end, but 
was merely replaced by resistance to U.S.-Diem rule. 

Opposition to Diem grew among the western-edu- 
cated in the towns and cities of Vietnam as well. In 
1956, opposition politicians risked arrest for trying to 
establish parties not authorized by Diem's people. In 
late 1957, Diem began to harass newspapers critical of 
his regime. In March, 1958, the government closed 
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down the largest newspaper in Saigon. By 1959, ''all 
opposition political activity had come to a halt."* 

Throughout this period, the U.S. Embassy ''looked 
the other way from repressive police measures and 
political arrests unless these led to embarrassmg news 
stories.*' Privately, however, U.S. officials acknowl- 
edged that Diem's ''autocratic methods and his lack of 
communication with the Vietnamese people are a con- 
tinuing caiise of concern." In 1962, Senate Maiority 
Leader Mike Mansfield submitted a private report on 
Vietnam to President Kennedy. His findings painted a 
gloomy assessment of Diem's support among 
Vietnam^s peasants: 

Vietnam, outside the c;des, is still an insecure 
place wiiich is run at iiight largely by the Viet- 
cong. The Government in Saigon is still seeking 
acceptance By the ordinary people in large areas 
of the countryside. Out of fear or indifference or 
hostility the peasants are still without acquies- 
cence [passive support], let alone approval of that 
government. 

Soon the Buddhists joined the opposition, staging 
widely publicized demonstrations against tlie govern- 
ment. Since the days of the French, the Buddhist 
majority had been persecuted. During the colonial era 
tlie Catholic Church became the largest landowner in 
the country; and Catholics received the best govern- 
ment jobs, were favored in army promotions, and en- 
joyed other advantages. Buddhists charged that little 



had changed under the Catholic Diem, and protests 
spread. Then, a dramatic event in 1963 heightened the 
tension. A Buddhist monk committed suicide by setting 
himself on fire on a busy Saigon street. An American 
observer, Roger Hillsman of the U.S. State DepartiTOnt, 
described the scene and its effect: 

And then suddenly a towering flame. And the 
priests and the nuns in the audience moan^ and 
prostrated themselves toward this burning figure 
and he sat there without flinching, and the smell of 
gasoline and of burning flesh [were] in the air for 
ten minutes. The political effects of this were 
enormous. It was so dramatic. It hit the headlines 
all over the world. It had enormous political 
consequences outside of Vietnam and inside of 
Vietnam. People thought they saw the face of 
Buddha in the clouds. 

The United States, during the Diem years, had gradu- 
ally enlarged its presence in South Vietnam. It had sent 
advisers and military aid to help the Saigon government 
establish an army, called the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam (ARVN). When Ho Chi Minh oidered imme- 
diate "armed struggle" against the Diem regime in 
1959, however, fighting in the south spread and the need 
for more Americans became apparent. 

The new administration in Washington, headed by 
President John Kennedy, appeared eager to help. 
Kennedy had once described South Vietm m as a **te3t 
of American responsibility and determination." Early 



Buddhist Monks carrying 
Thich Quang Due's remains 
and pictures of his suicide 
conduct a funerai procession 
through Saigon. 
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in his presidency he approved the training of advisers 
who would teach local forces "counterinsurgency*' 
methods against guerrillas. Programs were immedi- 
ately beefed up at the Special Warfare Center at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, llie men of the U.S. Army 
Special Forces, nicknamed Green Berets because of 
their apparel, learned to fight guerrillas in Third Worid 
jungles and mountains. Soon they were being sent in 
increasing numbers to Vietnam. 

By 1963, the year Kennedy was assassinated, there 
were over 16,000 American advisers in Vietnam. Many 
were secretly involved in armed combat, a fact carefully 
concealed from the American public. 

By 1963, Ngo Dinh Kem had been in power for nine 
years. In that time, however, he had turned nearly every 
religious and political faction in South Vietnam against 
him The United States was unhappy, too. Already it 
had sunk billions of dollars hi Vietnam. Still, Diem 
resisted any American suggestions of land reform or 
economic development, seeming interested only in pre- 
serving power. 

With public opposition to Diem at a high pouit and 

with the campaign against the Vietcong going nowhere, 
the United States A;manded action, hi a pointed hint to 
the Saigon government. President Kennedy told a tele- 
visiwi audience that "...it is thei war. They are the ones 
who have to win it or lose it V e cm help them...but they 
have to win it — the people of Vietnam.** 

Kennedy was not really prepared to withdraw from 
Vietnam, and Diem knew it. Still, the American ad- 
ministration was determined to ^ly pressure on him. 
With rumors of coup plans sweeping Saigon, a major 
decision would have to be made. Think about this 
situation as you answer the following questions. 

You Decidel 

1. Fact Check Wliat early successes did Diem enjoy? 
What were his failures? 

2. Evaluating In general, what should be the respon- 
sibility of a nation toward a faitliful ally when that friend 
has become unpopular in his own country? 

3. Making A Decision What position should Americans 
have taken regarding the rumored coup against Diem? 
Should the United States have continued to back Diem 
or should it have encouraged his overthrow? Explain 
your answer, using the Five P's to justify your decision. 
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Thf DMlston and Its Consequ^ncM 

In October 1963, Kennedy cut off aid to South 
Vietnam and told the American ambassador in Saigon 
that the United States would not "thwart a change of 
government." When Informed of the President's deci- 
sion, the rebel officers began making their final plans. 
On November 1, 1963, troops led by General Duong 
Van Minh ("Big Minh**), circled the presidential pal- 
ace, while others occupied the radio station and police 
headquarters. Diem and his brother esc.ned from the 
palace but were captured the next morning. Locked 
inside an armored car, they were shot and stabbed 
repeatedly. Officials in Washington were stunned 
when they heard about Diem's brutal murder, Kennedy, 
upon hearing the news, was described as having "rushed 
from the room with a look of shock and dismay on his 
face.** 

In Saigon, meanwhile, crowds cheered as political 
prisoners were set free and as statues of the hated Diem 
were pulled down. Americans, hailed as heroes for 
having sponsored the coup, were applauded wherever 
they went. 

While support for the Diem regime was deteriorat- 
ing, there were signs that Saigon was prepared to re- 
evaluate its refusal to negotiate a peaceful settlement 
with Hanoi. However, Washington remained oRwsed 
to such an option. A Mission Report on October 2, 
^.963, by Secretary of Defense McNamara and Ambas- 
sador Taylor stated: "A further disturbing feature of 
Nhu iDiem's brother and cabinet officer] is his flirtation 
with the idea of negotiating with North Vietnam, 
whether or not he is serious on this at present. 
This... suggests a possible basic incompatibility with 
U.S. objectives. 

Four days after Diem was assassinated. The New 
York Tims reported that *Tresident Ho Oii Minh of 
North Vietnam had made it known that he is prepared to 
endorse President De Gaulle's proposal to reunite North 
and South Vietnam.'' This proposal envisioned **a 
neutral country independent of western or Chinese 
communist or Soviet influence." 

President De Gaulle had made his proposal to the 
U.S. on August 29, 1963. u was rejected immediately 
by the Kennedy administration on the grounds that it 
"was unrealistic as long as the conmiunists maintained 
their aggressive pressure against South Vietnam*" 

In November, however. Ho Chi Minh had coupled 
his communication to the west with a request to the 
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National Liberation Front and the Vietcong that they 
"^seek to popularize this program among the people of 
South Vietivm" as •^the only realistic settlement of the 
war." 

Eastern European diplomats, obviously 5ynq)athetic 
to the cause of comniuni<*m in Vietnam, asserted that 
Hanoi was sincere in its desire for ""a settlement on the 
basis of the French proposal.** They explained that the 
war had pushed North Vietnam into dependence 
''largely on China for rice and for other foods to make 
up for a deficit in production.^ The increasing rivalry 
between China and the Soviet Union has led to ''suffo- 
cating pressure** by China on North Vietnam; Hanoi is 
"fearful of being caught between" Moscow and Peldng. 

As a consequence, Ho Oii Minh wanted a guarantee 
signed by the United States, the Soviet Union, France, 
Britain, and Communist China that would "not only 
underwrite the neutrality of a reunited Vietnam but 
must also protect it again-^v uiterference— from Peking, 
Moscow or Washington.** 

Whether or not Ho Chi Minh was sincere in support- 
i ig De Gaulle's proposal is not known. However, if 
Washington had responded positively, the resolution of 
the conflict most likely would have been taken to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. Ptesident 
Kennedy rejected that option. 

On November 23, 1963, Kennedy was assassinated; 
and Lyndon Johnson succeeded to the presidency. 
Johnson also rejected the proposal for a neutral Viet- 
nam On March 20, 1964, with pressures mounting for 
a settlement, Johnson ordered Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. 
Ambassador to Saigon, to "stop neutralist talk wherever 
we can by Miiatever means we can.** 



Charles De Gaulle warned that the U.S. could 
not win Its way In Vietnam by force. 




The Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution 



Events in Souib \aetnam were going from bad to 
worse. A militaiy council supposeilly ruled the country; 
but its twelve members quarreled and plotted con- 
stantly, accon^llshing nothing. The well*disciplined 
Vietcong soon took advantage of the political vacuum 
created by Diem's assassination. 

After a quick trip to Saigon late in 1963, Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara privately informed John- 
son that there would be a communist victory in Vietnam 
within two or three months. He urged the immediate 
deployment of large numbers of American troops. 
Military leaders, such as Curtis LeMay, commander of 
the A?x Forcfi, called for the bombing of North Vietnam. 

'Tell the Vietnamese they've got to 
draw In their horns or we're going to 
bomb them back to the stone age." 

U«S. Qeneral Curtis L. LeMay 
May 1964 

Such advice seemed too drasiic to Johnson. Looking 
ahead to the presidential election in November 1964, 
Johnson knew that a war in Asia would be unpopular 
with the American voters. For the time being, he would 
send more aid and more advisers. Still the troubling fact 
remained that by the sprint 1964, the Vietcong 
controlled more than 40 percent of South Vietnam and 
more than 50 percent of its people. 

An accidental President, Johnson craved election in 
his own right He wanted to win big, and he dkl not want 
events m Vietnam to distract him or the American 
people. His conservative Republican opponent, Barry 
Goldwater, tried to draw the nation's attention to Viet- 
nam. He charged that there was a war going on in 
Vietnam and that the United States was not doing 
enough to win it In accepting the Republican nomina- 
tion» Goldwater said: 

Yesterday it was Korea; tonight it is Vietnam. 
Make no bones of this. Don't try to sweep this 
under the rug. We are at war in Vietnam. And yet 
the President, who is the Commander in Chief of 
our forces, refuses to say, refuses to say, mind 
you, whether or not the objective over there is 
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victoiy, and his Secretary of Defense continues to 
mislead and misinfonn the American people. 

During the campaign Goldwater said that, if neces- 
sary, be would send American combat troops to Viet- 
nam. Johnson, shrewdly playing on public fears that 
Goldwater was a dangerous extremist, took a more 
cautious stand. He pledged that *Sve are not about to 
send American boys nine or ten thousand miles away 
from home to do vAsl Asian boys ought to be doing." 
Meanwhile, he secretly began making plans to deal with 
the situation in Vietnam. 



"/ am not going to be the 
Pres'-'^^nt who saw Southeast Asia go 
the way of China." 

President Lyndon B. Johnson to Henry Cabot Lodge. 
U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam 
December 1963 



Under the Constuution of the United Stales, Con- 
gress has the exclusive power to declare war. In other 
words, the President, who serves as Commander in 
Chief, may request a declaration of war, but only 
Congress can cf^prove it. 

This sepatuiion of power was respected by 
America's early chief executives, who obtained con- 
gressional approval for military actions. In time, how- 
ever. Presidents began acting on their o'*vn. William 
McKinley sent troops to China to put down the Boxer 
Rebellion without consulting Congress. Presidents 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson followed suit in the Carib- 
bean and Mexico. In more recent times, American 
forces fought in Korea without President Truman ask- 
ing Congress to declare war. 

Lyndon Johnson wanted similar authority in manag- 
ing the Vietnam situation. Still, as a former member of 
Congress, he saw the advantages in getting lej'lslative 
backing for his policies. During the 1964 campaign for 
President, he had his advisers come up with a draft of a 
Congressional resolution. The resolution would allow 
him to send American forces to any Southeast A^ian 
country threatened by ^'aggression or subversion."* The 
President alone would decide the seriousness of the 
threat. Johnson considered submitting the resolution to 
Congress in the spring of 1964. However, his aides 
wan\ed that it would lead to a floor flght. The resolution 
was shelved for the moment. 

Events soon provided Johnson with the opportunity 



to offer Congress his resolution. On the nx)ming of 
August 1, 1964, the American destroyer Maddox, 
which had been monitoring naval sheUings in the Gulf 
of Tonkin, claimed that it was attacked by three North 
Vietnamese PT boats. South Vietnamese gunboats had 
been bombarding the nearby island of Hon Me the 
evening before, and it is likely that the North Vietnam- 
ese thought the Maddox was part of the same hostile 
operation. The PT boats managed to get within two 
miles of the American vessel and were said to have fired 
two off-target toipedoes before the Maddox sank <Mie of 
the boats and crippled the others. 

Ptesident Johnson did not respond immediately to 
the alleged attack; but ordered the Maddox to retum to 
patrol duty in the Gulf of Tonkin, this time accompanied 
by another destroyer, the C. Turner Joy* Further con- 
frontation whs expected. 

On the night of August 4, 1964, both ships reported 
that they were under attack. The report was based on 
sonar and radar contacts and on the questionable visual 
sighting of torpedoes and searchlights. The captain of 
the Maddox later admitted that be was not absolutely 
sure any shots had been fired; and, in fact, no evidence 
has ever been presented that there was an attack. 
Johnson later joked, "For all I know, our navy was 
shooting at whales out there. ^ 

Although reports of the incident were fuzzy, Wash- 
ington claimed at the time that the American warships 

'We are not about to send 
At.wrican boys nine or ten thou- 
sand miles away from home to do 
what Asian boys ought to be doing 
for themselves." 

President Lyndon B. Johnson. Akron, Ohio 
October 21. 1964 



were under fire. American bombers roared into action, 
striking Nortli Vietnamese coastal bases. Mean>%Wle, a 
broadened version of the previously prepared resolu- 
tion was offered in Congress. The Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution empowered the President to take **all neces- 
sary measures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent further ag- 
gression.** The resolution, said Johnson, "was like 
grandma^s nightshirt— it covered everything*** 

Congress and the American people knew little about 
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what had actually happened in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara told Congress that the 
American vessel^: had been minding their own business 
on a routine patrol thirty to sixty miles off the shore of 
Vietnam uiien they were callously attacked He urged 
passage of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution to give the 
President the authority to defend American sailors. 

The vote on the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was 
scheduled for August 7, 1964. If you had been a 
member of Congress, how would you have voted? 

You Decide! 

1. FactCheck What was the Afat/(/oA: doing in the Gulf 
of Tonkin? 

2. Evaluating What advantages would the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution offer President Johnson in the years 
to come? 

3. Making a Decision Given only what the Johnson 
administration has told you about the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident, if you were a member of Congress how would 
you vote on the Resolution? Why? What emotional 
factors might influence your decision? Which of the 
Five P's? 

The Decision and ite Consequences 

Cbngress stood behind the President, voting for the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution by overwhelming mar- 
gins— ^16*0 in the House and 88-2 in the Senate. One 
of the dissenting senators, Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
predicted: 

I believe that histoiy will record we have made a 
great mistake.... We are in effect giving the Presi- 
dent war-making powers in the absence of a dec • 
laration of war. 

Morse would be vindicated in 1970, when Congress 
repealed the Resolution. 



The Request 
for Combat Troops 

With passage of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, 
Johnson had the legal authority, granted by Congress, to 
wage war against North Vietnam. He also had coun- 
tered Goldwater's demands for action, showing that he 
could take tough measures in a time of crisis. Johnson 
would win a landslide victoo >n election day, ci^uring 



a record 61 percent of the vote and sweeping huge 
Democratic majorities into both houses of Congress. 

Reluctant to expand America's involvement, how* 
ever, he delayed making a major decision. He waited to 
see what would happen on the battlefield and listened as 
his top advisers debated what course to take. 

Virtually all the leading administration figures at this 
time were calling for action against the North Vietnam- 
ese. Many, like Assistant Secretaiy of State William 



"It would be a great humiliation for 

this nation to t)e defeated by a 
small nation of 16 million people/' 

Senator Russell Long (Oemocrat-LA) 
February 26, 1964 



Bundy, backed the regular bombing of North Vietnam. 
(Jolmson had allowed only a one-day attack following 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident.; The Joint Chiefs of staff 
agreed, saying that such bombing would relieve the 
pressure on the South Vietiamese government, giving 
it time to gain strength. Some advisers went further, 

urging Johnson to send combat troops to Vietnam 
immediately. 

On the other side, the U.S. Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, Maxwell Taylor, opposed an American land 
war in Asia. He feared that the bombing of North 
Vietnam would lead only to increased Vietcong attacks 
in tlie south, ending witli direct American combat inter* 
vention. He doubted the effectiveness of the bombing 
campaign against North Vietnam, for the most part a 
rural society. 

George Ball, the Under Secretary of State, went even 
further. He called for a political solution as a means of 
heading off further American involvement. **C>nce on 
the tiger's back," Ball wrote, "we cannot be sure of 
picking the place to dismount" Ball found U**le si^jport 
in the administration for his vie\^. 

With Johnson delaying a decision, communist force:^ 
went on the offensive. Beginning in December 196^, 
they struck government outposts and villages through- 
out South Vietnam. The government in Saigon seemed 
powerless to halt the attacks. Its effectiveness was 
paralyzed by coups and counter-coups, demonstrations 
and protest rallies, and fighting between Catholics and 
Buddhists. More and more. South Vietnamese officials 
seemed dependent on the United States for advice and 
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Johnson, Westmoreland, Clifford and Rusk 



leadership. 

The situation grew worse vAntriy on Christmas Eve, 
1964, a bomb was planted in a Saigon hotel used by 
American officers. Two Americans were killed and 58 
injuied Now, Ambassador Taylor joined other Ameri- 
can officials in Vietnam in urging Johnson to order the 
bombing of North Vietnam. Again, the President hesi- 
tated. 

Soon, the action shifted to the town of Pleiku, in the 
central highlands. Pleiku was the site of a South 
Vietnamese army headquarters, from which patrols 
were sent to attack communist infiltration routes from 
the north. Just outside the town wf^ an American base 
with an airstrip and a fortified camp where a detachmen' 
of Green Berets were billeted. On the night of February 
6, 1965, the Vietcong struck Pleiku. Several Americans 
were killed wliile they slept, and over a hundred were 
wounded. Ten aircraft were destroyed as well. 

National Security Council adviser McGeorge 
Bundy, v*o was in South Vietnam at the time, urged 
Johnson to respond to the Pleiku incident; and now the 
angiy President was ready to act. Within hours, bomb- 
ing strikes against North Vietnam were under way. 
Johnson's bombing programs, known by such names as 
Rolling Thunder, would go on for the next three years. 

A5 the air strikes began, Johnson was less than 
c'::r»4id with the American people about the difficult 
situation in Vietnam, After the raids had begun, he toU 
a press conference tliat they were simply a response to 



the Pleiku attack and did not signal \ change in Ameri- 
can policy. **I know of no far-reaching strategy that is 
being suggested," he said The President did not want 
to alarm the public; nor did he want to risk Soviet or 
Chinese intervention by making warlike statements. As 
a result, the country was sinking deeper into war with 
few people realizing it. 

The air war had another, more immediate effect. 
With American planes now flying daily missions, the 
American commander in Vietnam, General William 
Westmoreland, worried about Vietcong attacks against 
American airfields. The huge American base at Danang 
was especially vulnerable to attack, and Westmoreland 
wanted Johnson to send two Marine battalions to pro- 
tect it. He was asking for the first American combat 
troops to be sent to Asia since the end of the Korean 
War. 

Secretary McNamara and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
went even further. They urged the President to put the 
nation on a war footing and to explain to the public the 
American it)lc in Vietnam. Others held back. Ambas- 
sador Taylor, for one, strongly objected to using Ameri- 
can combat troops in Asia, claiming that they would be 
no more effective than the French. "The white-faced 
soldier,** he advised Washington, "armed, equipped, 
and trained as he is, is not a suitable guerrilla fighter for 
Asian forests and jungles.** 

Johnson, who had been deeply angered by the Pleiku 
attack, was under pressure to act. Consider his decision 
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as you answer the following questions. 



You DMidtl 

1 . Fact Check What conflicting advice about Vietnam 
did President Johnson receive from his advisers? 

2. Fact Check Why did General Westmoreland request 
tlie deployment of American combat troops in Viet- 
nam? 

3. Constructing a Valid Argument What, in your 
opinion, was the best argument advanced by those who 
wanted Johnson to send combat troops to Vietnam? 
What was the best argument offered by those opposed 
to such a measure? 

4. Afaking A Decision If you were President Johnson, 
what decision would you make? Why? What part did 
the Five P's play in helping you neach your decision? 

The Decision and its Consequences 

Early in March 196S, Johnson approved 
Westmoreland's request. He acted, however, without 
fully informing Congress or the American people. He 
suggested that the troops were there only to defend the 
Danang base, even hhiting that they wx>uld soon be 
withdrawn. Three months later, when the news was 
disclosed by accident in a press release, the administra- 
tion admitted that American troops were authorized to 
undertake offensive operations. 



Escalation 



With the decision to commit combat troops to Viet- 
nam, a major comer had been turned. In the months and 
years that followed, the demand for more troops would 
be beard with frequency and the word escalation began 
to be used to describe the situation. That is, one side 
would raise the stakes and widen the war, and the other 
side would respond in kind. 

The request for additional troops came almost im- 
mediately. Westmoreland wanted more manpower; 
and, in early April 1965, he got two Marine battalions. 
Not content merely to defend coastal installations, the 
Marines were soon patrolling the countiyside in search 
of Vietcong. 

Mean\^ile, the instability of the government in 
Saigon continued. After numerous government shake- 
ups, two young officers took control in June 1965. 




President Thieu (right) and Prime Minister Ky 
(left). 



General Nguyen Van Thieu was made Chief of Staff, 
wiiile Air Vice Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky became Prime 
Minister. 

The situation in Saigon, along with increasing Viet- 
cong dominance in the countiyside, led Westnureland 
to call for still more American troops. Late in July, in 
a television speech scheduled for midday when the 
viewing audience is small, Johnson aimounced that he 
had asreed to Westmoreland's request for 1 80,000 men 
immediately, with another 100,000 in 1966. 

By the beginning of 1966, there were nearly 200,000 
American soldiers in Vietnam. At the same time, the 
communists were also strengthening their forces. They 
stepped up recruitment eiTorts in the south, addi- 
tional troops made the long trek from North Vietnam 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail. The Trail was a network 
of jungle paths crossing the most densely forested parts 
of southern Laos and northeastern Cambodia, leading to 
South Vietnam. Most of the troops in the south were 
part of the National Liberation Front, aligned with, but 
partly independent of North Vie\1iant 

As the escalation continued, some administration 
flgures began having second thoughts about American 
policy. Chief among them was Robert McNamara. Hie 
Secretaiy of Defense wm troubled by the failure of the 
bombing campaign to halt the movement of North 
Vietnamese troops south along the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
I>oubtful that even 600,000 Americans could guarantee 
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victory, he was deeply aware too of the first stirring of 
antiwar protests at honie. Desperately, he cast about for 
a way out, even suggesting (hat the Vietcong be invited 
to ^hare political power in the south. 

dy 1967, McNamara's doubts had grown to the point 
wliere he bluntly told a congressional committee that 
the bombing of North Vietnam had failed. Viewing 
McNamara as disloyal, Johnson replaced him with 
Clark Clifford, a Washington lawyer and old friend. 

Publicly President Johnson preached optimism and 
confidence, and for the most part he gave the militaiy 
most of vA\Bt it wanted— new targets in North Vietnam 
and more American troops in South Vietnam. But 
privately he too was troubled. He recognized that 
escalation was no guarantee of victory. He also feared 
that if too many Americans poured into Vietnam, he ran 
the risk of drawing the Chinese into the war. As Johnson 
and other administration figures rec<«Ued all too wdU, 
the Korean conflict had nearly ended in disaster when 
China had entered that war. 

As the war ground on, and as 1967 came to an end, 
nearly 500,000 American troops were in Vietnam. 
About 9,000 Americans had been killed in that year, 
there was no end in sight. Johnson and other key 
administration leaders continued to preach optimism. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk described the North 
Vietnamese as **hurting very badly,** while General 
Westmoreland said, "We have reached an important 
point when the end begins to come into view." Casting 
aside all caution, Vice President Hubert Humphrey 
pronounced, ^Ve are beginning to win this struggle. 
We are on the offensive. Territory is being gained. We 
are making steady progress.** Humphrey and the others 
w«re wrong; the war was deadlocked. 

Throughout late 1967, the North Vietnamese were 
preparing a mayor offensive in the south. They had a 
number of reasons for doing so. First, they recognized 
that the war was deadlocked. Second, they suspected 
that American resources had been stretched thin. And 
third, they hc^^ed to break down the alliance between the 
Americaas and the South Vietnamese. They believed 
there was widespread resentment against the Ameri* 
cans and tliat the population was ready to rise up against 
the foreigners on their soil. Many of the attacks were 
planned against American targets, including the United 
States Embassy in Saigon, as if to demonstrate to the 
South Vietnamese people that the Americans were not 



all-powerful. 

Information gained from captured documents, from 
prisoners, and from secret agents led Westmoreland to 
suspect that a communist offensive was in the making. 
Knowing what would happen— and where — was hard 
to determine. Expecting the main enemy strike to fall in 
the northern provinces, he rushed extra troops to the 
region. Vietcong gueirillas, meanwhile, were secretly 
moving into the cities and towns, often disguising 
themselves as ARVN soldiers. Weapons were 
smuggled in on wagons and carts and even in fake fu- 
neral processions. 

Tet, the Vietnamese New Year holiday, was tradi- 
tionally a time of celebration, a time when warring 
parties would respect a cease-fire truce. Hiis Tet would 
be different. On tlie evening of January 30, 1968, some 

80,000 communist soldiers went into action. No fewer 
than 36 of 44 provincial capitals were hit, as were 64 
district towns, countless villages, and 12 American 
bases. For the first time, North Vietnamese leaders had 
committed large numbers of troops to a single, nation- 
wide campaign. For the Hrst time, they had dared to 
enter the cities in force. 

Saigon saw some of the heaviest action. Over 4,000 
troops struck at carefully selected sites, occupying the 
radio station, bombarding General Westmoreland^s 



1 see the light at the end 
of the tunner 

Walter W. Rostow, National Security Advisor 
December 1967 



headquarters, and blasting into the United States Em* 
bassy compound. 

The White House tried its best to dismiss Tet. On 
February 2, 1968, President Johnson stated that the 
offensive was a "complete failure.*" Militarily he was 
peiiiaps correct, for in most instances the attackers were 
swiftly crushed, with ^he government regaining control 
of the great majority of towns and cities. Also, the 
communists had failed to touch off tiie expected popular 
uprising against the Americans. Finally, the Vietcong, 
in the forefront of the fighting, had suffered devastating 
losses. In the years to come, North Vietnamese regular 
troops would increasingly dominate the campaign in the 
south. 
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Without question, South Vietnam had suffered 
grievously too. Thousands of civilians had been killed 
in the fighting (many by American bombers), and entire 
neighborhoods were destroyed. Following Tet, one of 
eveiy twelve South Vietnamese was a refugee, living in 
wretched camps and adding to the strain on the national 
economy. 

The greatest impwt of Tet, however, was felt in the 
United Siuies. Television coverage of the fighting had 
painted a picture far different from the rosy reports 
offered by administration spokesmen. Most Americans 
had never imagined that the communists in South Viet- 
nam would be strong or daring enough to attack the 
cities or assault the United States Embassy. 

The shock of Tet came at a time, moreover, when 
there were growing doubts about America's role in 
Vietnam. More and more people believed it had been a 
mistake to send troops to Vietnam. The public had 
become polarized. Many people urged the Johnson 
administration to withdraw from Vietnam. A roughly 
equal number called for an escalation of the war effort 
to achieve victory. One thing is certain: after Tet public 



confidence in Pkvsident Johnson's leadership was se- 
verely undermined, (see Chapter 7 for a detailed discus- 
sion of the impact of Tet on public opinion.) 

The clearest expression of public dissatisfaction 
came the next month, in March, v/ben Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, a previously unknown Senator from Miruiesota, 
came within 300 votes of defeating Johnson in the New 
Flampshire Democratic primary. Just to come so close 
to a sitting President of one's own party was unheard of 
in modem American politics— and in the uproar that 
followed, most people assumed that McCarthy actually 
had won. 

The challenge from within his own political party 
was not the only problem facing Johnson. In early 
Febru ury, General Westmoreland had sounded a note of 
alarm. desperately need reinforcements," he wrote 
the President Time is of the essence." The American 
commander offered a plan by which 206,000 men 
would be called to duty, roughly half of whom would be 
sent to Vietnam by May 1 . The rest woirld be deployed 
later in the year, if needed, or they would be assigned to 
other locations. 



U.S. troops defend the U.S. Embassy from Its roof during the Tet Offensive. 
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President Johnson told a shocked nation: N shall 
not seek, and I will not accept, the nomination 
for another term as president." 



To meet such a request, Johnson would Iiave to take 
a step he had long avoided. He would have to call up the 
reserves (the part of the nation's armed forces not on 
active duty but subject to call in an emergency). He 
would, in essence, have to put the nation on a war 
footing— something he fervently hoped to avoid now 
that the presidential election was fast approaching. To 
turn down the request^ however, would be to risk defeat 
on the battlefleld. 

You Decidel 

1. Fact Check What was the Tet Offensive? What 
impact did it have on South Vietnam? On tlie American 
public? 

2. Constructing a Valid Argument If you were urging 
President Johnson to send more troops to Vietnam^ what 
would be your most effective argument? 

3. Constructing a Valid Argument What, in your 
opinion, is the best argument for not sending additional 
troops to Vietnam? 

4. Making a Decision If you were President JohiiiK. i, 
what decision would you make concerning the troop 
requests? What part did tlie Five P's play in your 
decision? 



The Decision and Its Consequences 

Greatly influenced by the advice of his new Secre- 
taiy of Defense, Clark Clifford, Johnson informed 
Westmoreland that we would send him just 13,500 
troops, and no mare. Then, in a television speech on the 
night of March 31, 1968, he announced a bombing halt 
over most of North Vietnam. He also offered to open 
negotiations w^th the communists. Fmally, the man 
who just four years earlier had won one of the greatest 
electoral victories in the nation's history, announced in 
his closing words that he would not seek reflection. 



Richard Nixon and the 
Vietnam War 



Barely ten weeks after Johnson's surprise announce- 
ment, Vietnam became this country's longest war — 
longer than the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, 
World Wars I and II, or Korea Ever since Decembei 22, 
1961, when an army private was killed by Vtetcong 
bullets in a Mekong Delta ambush, Americans had been 
fighting and dying in Vietnam. AikI the fighting was by 
no means over. Johnson ^s departure from the White 
House in 1969 did not, as it turned out, bring peace to 
Southeast Asia Ibe war dragged on for four long years. 
Despite Nixon's campaign claim to have a ^secret plan"" 
to end the war, millions more were to become casualties 
before he was willing to concede defeat. 

When Richard Nixon came to the White House, he 
was determined to break new ground in foreign policy. 
Both he and his National Security Adviser, Henry 
Kissinger, agreed that the administration was limited in 
what it could do in Vietnam. Recognizing the impact of 
Tet on (he American people, and hoping to open talks 
with both China and the Soviet Union, they sought a 
negotiated settlement to bring an "^honorable"^ end to the 
war. 

To reach such a settlement, Nixon and Kissinger 
believed that more force would pressure the North 
Vietnamese into making concessions at the on-going 
peace talks in Paris. For Nixon this was crucial, for he 
did not want to abandon South Vietnam completely. 
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To get the Nortli Vietnamese to negotiate seriously, 
Nixon was detennined "io do something on the military 
front, something tbey will understand.'' Not wanting to 
sabotage the peace talks by resuming the bombing of 
North Vietnam, he turned to Cambodia. 

For years the Vietnamese conununists had made 



Those who have had a 
chance for four years and could not 
produce peace should not be given 
another chance." 

President Richard M. Nixon 
October 1969 



good use of those areas of Cambodia closest to South 
Vietnam. Communist forces would routinely attack 
targets in South Vietnam and then retreat across the 
border to safety in Cambodia. 

Now, late in Februaiy, 1969, Nixon agreed to the 
bombing of Cambodia. The raids, which would con- 
tinue for fourteen months, were carried out in 
secrecy. Neither Congress nor even the Secretary 
of the Air Force or the Air Force Chief of Staff 
were informed 

The North Vietnamese delegates at the peace 
talks that had begun in Paris did not acknowledge 
the bombing of Cambodia. To do so would have 
been to admit that their troops were in that nation, 
a fact they had always denied. The peace talks 
dragged on, with the commuiusts knowing that 
time was on their side. 

Meanwhile, under intense domestic pressure 
to wind down the war, the Nixon administration 
aiinounced a plan that came to be called Vietnam!- 
zation. Under this plan, the size of the South 
Vietnamese armed forces was to be enlarged from 
about 850,000 men to more than one million. In 
addition, the United States would turn over to 
South Vietnam huge quantities of military equip- 
ment. As the South Vietnamese army was en- 
larged and strengthened, American combat forces 
were scheduled to be pulled out Rnally, a shield 
of American B-52s and other planes was made 
available in case of communist attacks. 

Vietnamization went slowly at first and Heniy 
Kissinger, for one, had doubts about the whole 
program. He was convinced that the American 



troops served as a useful bargaining chip at the Paris 
peace talks. Frustrated that those talks continued to go 
nowhere, Kissinger now called for "savage pimish- 
ment** against the North. 

The administration was also under increasing pres- 
sure at home. Across the country, antiwar activists were 
planning a series of peaceful protest rallies called mora- 
toriums (that is, a halt to '1>usiness as usual" ). The first 
moratorium, held on October 5, 1969, drew an esti- 
mated one million people in Washington, New York, 
San Francisco, and cities across America. Nationwide, 
church bells tolled, v^e the names of American dead 
were read at candlelight services. A month later, even 
larger crowds gathered, demanding an end to the war. 

As 1969 came to an end, the Nixon administration 
tried to paint an optimistic picture. More than 100,000 
Americans had been brought home« with another 
150,000 planned to be withdrawn in 1970. Under the 
Central Intelligence Agency's controversial Phoenix 
{^ogram, as many as 60,000 Vietcong organizers were 
killed. 
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For the conununist guerrillas, weakened by Phoenix 
and by the devastating American bombing, victory on 
the battlefield remained a distant dream Still, Nixon 
remained under constant pressure to reach an end to the 
conflict Lookuig for a way to shorten the war, he agahi 
tumed to Cambodia. 

Ever since American bombers had begun to hit 
Cambodia, the situation there had grown worse. To 
avoid the American bombs, the North Vietnamese had 



Tm not going to be the first 
American president wlio loses a war." 

President Richard M. Ni/on 
October 1969 

moved deeper into Cambodian territoiy. They had also 
begun to organize and train bands of Cambodian com- 
munists known as the Khmer Rouge. 

Cambodian military officers, for their part, were 
growing restless. Many wished to do more to evict the 
North Vietnamese and the Khmer Rouge from their 
territoiy. Led by General Lon Nol, they overthrew the 
Cambodian leader. Prince Sihanouk, in March 1970, 
\^1iile he was out of the country. 

Following Sihanouk's ouster, the country fell into 
chaos. Communist troops began pushing back the 
Cambodian army and Lon Nol, at the su^estion of 
American officials in Cambodia^ pleaded with Wash- 
ington for help. On April 14, 1970, eight days before 
announcing to the American public that "we finally 
have in sight the just peace we are seeking," Nbcon 
received Lon Nol's message. Soon, administration 
figures were debating several plans, including the bold- 
est — an American invasion of Cambodia* 



You Decide! 

1. Fad Check Why was Cambodia important to the 
communists fighting in South Vietnam? 

2. Fact Check For what reasons did President Nixon 
consider taking action against communist forces in 
Cambodia? 

3. Analyzing List the possible steps that Nixon might 
have takc^n in Cambodia. 

4. Makin;] a Decision If you were Nixon, what step, 
if any, wculd you take in Cambodia? Why? Which of 
Five P's played a part in your decision? 
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The Decieion and Ite Consequencee 

On the evening of April 30, 1970, Nixon announced 
in a televised address that American and South Viet- 
namese troops had been ordered into Cambodia to 
destroy enemy supply depots and canq)s. According to 
Nixon, this ''incursion,'* as he called it, would shorten 
the war and save American lives. He painted the 
situation as one in vviiich America's prestige had been 
challenged, saying: 

If v^n the chips are down, the world's most 
powerful nation, the United States of America, 
acts like a pitiful helpless giant, the forces of 
totalitarianism and anarchy will threaten free na- 
tions and free institutions throughout the worid. 

The invasion, however, was a disappointment. Al- 
though huge amounts of supplies were destroyed, North 
Vietnam was able to replace them in the months that 
followed. Meanwhile, the United States found itself 
responsible for the shaky regime of Lon Nol. Even 
worse, the response to Nixon's apparent widening of the 
war— when it was supposedly winding down— was 
bitter. Hundreds of college campuses exploded in 
protest. The demonstrations spread after the killing by 
national guardsmen of four youths — two demonstrators 
and two passers-by— on the campus of Kent State 
University in Ohio. A commission, named by the 
Ptesident to study the tense domestic situation, later 
found the sfdit in American society to be ""as deep as any 
since the Civil War" and argued that "iiothing is more 
important than an end to the war.'' 



American Withdrawal 



The passionate outbursts that followed the invasion 
of Cambodia stirred Congress to action. On June 24, 
1970, the Senate voted overwbehningly to repeal the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. A congressional amend- 
ment passed in that same yev also banned the use of 
American ground troops in Qu^nbodia or Laos. These 
votes, while symbolic of the erosion of support for the 
war, did not actually constrain the Nixcn 
administration's conduct of the war. 

As the fighting continued into 1971, intelligence 
reports indicated that the North Vietnamese were plan- 
ning yet another big offensive. To block the expected 
influx of troops and supplies from the north, nulitaiy 



commanders in Saigon decided on a surprise move. 
They would cut the Wo Chi Minh Trail by invading 
Laos. The invasion of liios, which would be carried out 
by South Vietnamese forces with American air support, 
would be the first real test of Vietnamization. 

An inexperienced force of some 30,000 South Viet- 
namese began a cautious advance into Laos on Februaiy 
8,1971. Alter the flrstARVN units reached the Laotian 
town of Tchepone, the North Vietnamese launched a 
massive counter-attack. The ARVN began a with- 
drawal which soon turned into a rout. Photographs of 
the retreat showed desperate ARVN soldiers pushing 
their way onto helicopters that had been sent in to 
remove the wounded. Some soldiers even dangled from 
tlie landing gear of the departing choppers. 

I1ie Laotion setbaclc was a nvyor disappointment to 
niilitaiy leaders in Washington and Saigon. And again, 
the response in the United States was furious, with big 
demonstrations protesting this latest expansion of the 
war. Nixon, who amiounced in a televised speech a few 
wcelcs after the Laotion disaster that Vietnamization 
hod ""succeeded,*^ recognized in private that the Soutli 
Vietnamese arn^ simply was not capable of taking over 
the fighting. 

The Laotian invasion also hastened a problem that 
hi\d recently come to the attention of military com- 
manders—the rapid decline in morale of the American 
troops still in South Vietnam. Throughout the war, 
Aniericans in Vietnam liad fought well. But now, with 
troops being sent home under the Vietnamization pro- 
gram, no one wanted to be the last to die in a cause that 
had clearly lost its meaning. Orders were questioned or 
disobeyed, and in some cases troops flatly refused to 
fight. There was even a growing number of incidents 
called fragging— the attempted murder of ofllcers with 
fragmentation grenades. 

Many troops turned to drugs, and by 1971 the De- 
fense Department estimated tliat 28 percent of all 
American troops in Vietnam had experimented with 
heroin or opium. In that year, four times as many 
soldiers required treatment for serious drug abuse as did 
those undergoing hospital treatment for combat 
wounds. 

Morale problems gripped the officer corps too. 
Many, feeling betrayed by the withdrawal policy, re- 
signed or only halfheartedly went through their paces. 
A meyor summed up the feeling of his fellow officers: 

We won the war, tliat's what kills us. We fought 
the North Vietnamese to a standstill and bolstered 
the South Vietnamese army ^nd government. But 
we can^t persuade anybody of that. 

Morale both in the Held and at home was also 
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affected by the publication in The New York Times, 
beginning in June 1971, of excerpts from what were 
called the Pentagon Papers. This was a secret study, 
commissioned in 1967 by Robert McNamani, of the 
role of the United States in Vietnam. Daniel Ellsberg, 
who hud worked on die report, had given it to die Times. 

The huge collection of confidential government 
memos seemed to bolster administration critics who 
had long argued that the American public had been 
continually deceived about the real situation in Viet- 
nam. Nixon, who feared that the publication of secret 
information would harm national security, tried to stop 
the Times from publishing further extracts. The Su- 
preme Court, which heard the case, refused to intervene 
and allowed the Pentagon Papers to be published. 

lliere were not many Americaiis left in Vietnam by 
1 972. Of the 70,000 troops remaining, just 6,000 were 
combat troops and their activities were restricted. The 
North Vietnamese seized the opportunity to launch 
another all-out offensive. 

On March 30, 1972, more tlian 120,000 North Viet- 
namese troops, supported by Vietcong guerrillas, at- 
tacked locations throughout South Vietnam. The next 
day, Nixon ordered American aircraft to start massive 
raids against the North. A month later, he informed the 
nation that he had ordered a naval blockade of North 
Vietnam and the mining of Haiphong harbor. 



"IVe believe that peace is at hand." 

Henry Kissinger, U.S. Secretary of State 
October. 1972 



llie air attacks took a heavy toll, and even though the 
communists made significant gains in the south, by the 
end of the summer they had been badly battered. 
Meanwhile, with a presidential election approaching in 
the United States, it appeared that Nixon was assured a 
big vlctoiy over his Democratic opponent, George 
McGovem, an antiwar Senator from South Dakota Fo«* 
these reasons, the North Vietnamese decided to call off 
the attacks and compromise with the Americans. For 
the time being, they withdrew one of their main de- 
mands—the removal from office of the South Vietnam- 
ese President, Nguyen Van Thieu. A settlement seemed 
near. 

Beginning in late September, 1972, Henry Kissinger 
and Le Due Tho, the North Vietnamese negotiator, met 
for several weeks in Paris. Le I3uc Tho proposed a plan 
under which North Vietnamese troops would be permit- 
ted to remain in South Vietnam after a cease-fire had 
been signed. In addition, c coalition govemment would 




Henry Kissinger 
and North Vietnamese 
Polltlburo member 
Le Due Iho sit across 
from one another as they 
initial the Vietnam 
Peace Agreement. 



be established with the task of arranging for elections. 

In October, just before the American presidential 
elections, Kissinger dramatically told reporters that 
""We believe peace is at hand. We believe an agreement 
is within sight." The American public, amidst general 
relief, took this statement to mean that the Vietnam War 
was over. Nixon went on to win the election, scoring an 

easy victory over McGoveni. 

Kissinger^s announcement, which had been in- 
tended to speec' settlement, soon proved premature. 
The United States, which seemed ready to go along with 
tlie proposal, had not counted on the resistance of 
President Thieu to it. Deeply mistrustful of the North 
Vietnamese, Thieu feared that such an arrangement was 
simply the first step to a communist take-over. The 
South Vietnamese insisted on sixty new amendments to 
the agreement. Le Due Tho left Paris in mid-December, 
suspending the talks. 

Nixon, frustrated and furious because an agreement 
had seemed so near, now ordered preparation for mas- 
sive raids on lianoi to force tlie North Vietnamese back 
to the bargaining table. Fifty thousand ions of bombs 
were dropped in the controversial raids, which went on 
for twelve days in late December. Known as the 
Ouistmas bombing (though no aircraft actually flew on 
Ou-istmas day), the attacks devastated their military 
targets. They also demonstrated to President Thieu that 



the United States would make good on its promise to 
punish the North Vietnamese if they violated any settle- 
ment. 

The U.S. suffered the loss of many planes, but the 
Christmas bombing probably forced the North Viet- 
namese to agree to reopen negotiations in Paris. Meet- 
ings resumed early in January 1973 with both sides now 
convinced of the other's determination to reach an 
agreement. Within a short time the war was settle .1 on 
terms that were little different from Le Due Tho's 
earlier proposal. At the formal signing ceremony on 
January 27, 1973, the parties agreed to (1) a cease-fire, 
with communist and South Vietnamese forces holding 
the areas tliey occupied at the time of the agreenKnt; (2) 
the withdrawal from Vietnam of all American troops; 
(3) and tlie release of all American prisoners of war 
(POWs) held in North Vietnam. With the signing, 
Nixon announced, "We have finally achieved peace 
with honor.** 

Under the terms of the Paris settlement, about 
150,000 North Vietnamese troops were allowed to stay 
in South Vietnam. It was clearly a matter of time before 
fighting broke out again, as the government of Nguyen 
Van Thieu well knew. 

Thieu had placed great stock in a private assurance 
from President Nbcon that the United States would 
'"respond with full force should the settlement be vio- 
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lated by North Vietnam." But Congress, sick to death 
of Vietnam and eager to reclaim a role in directing 
American foreign policy, l«gan taking measures of its 
own. On June 4, 1973, Congress passed a bill that 
blocked funds for a^y United States military activity in 
Indochina. Then, later in the year, it passed the War 
Powers Act, overriding Nixon's veto. The measure 
requires the Chief Executive to inform Congress within 
48 hours of the deployment of American militaiy forces 
abroad. If Cbngress does not approve the deployment 
within 60 di^s, the troops must be withdrawn. 

Gerald Ford, who became President in 1974 when 
Richard Nixon resigned from office, urged Congress to 
increase militaiy aid to South Vietnam. Instead, Con- 
gress began cutting back on aid, slashing a $1 billion 
appropriation in September, 1974, to $724 million. 
Ford promised to support ITiieu, but there appeared to 
be less and less that he could do. The aid cuts, mean- 
while, had a devastating impact on South Vietnamese 
morale. 

South Vietnam^ s days were clearly numbered. As 
the communists strengthened their forces and made 
plans for the coming struggle, Thieu's government in 
Saigon wrestled ineffectively with problems of uncm- 
ployment, corruption, and inflation. With the public 
uneasy, Buddhist demonstrators, long quiet, once again 
began marching against the government. 

In early 197S tlie North Vietnamese began cautious 
probes against government positions. To their surprise 
they scored easy victories, meeting weak resistance 
from the South Vietnamese. Seeing no threat of re- 
newed American intervention, they decided to push 
ahead, and soon South Vietnam was on the verge of 
collapse. Hundreds of thousands of panic-stricken 
refugees joined retreating soldiers as they jammed 
roads and fled toward the coast or toward Saigon. 

Every night, television newscasts in the United 
States showed viewers the chaotic scenes from South 
Vietnam. The desperate situation aiTected Americans 
in different ways. Some, who believed the South 
Vietnamese government to be hopelessly corrupt and 
inefflcient, welcomed whet appeared to be its speedy 
collapse. Others were shocked that an ally, which the 
United States had promised to support, was being aban- 
doned. 

President Thieu pleaded with tlie Utiited States for a 
big increase in military and economic aid to his countiy. 
Gerald Ford, noting that the United States had already 
spent $150 billion in Vietnam, urged Congress to give 
Thieu $722 million in emergency military assistance^ 
arguing that the amount requested was, by comparison, 
"Relatively small." Congress was suddenly faced with 
a n^jor decision. 
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You Dtcldfl 

1. Fact Check What were the terms of the Paris peace 
settlement? 

2 Fact Check Why did the South Vietnamese request 
emergency support from the United States in 197S7 
3. Making a Decision If you were a member of 
Congress, how would you vote on Thieu's request for 
emergency aid? Why? Which of the Five P's played a 
part in your decision? 

Tht OMislon and Its ConaaquancM 

Tired of having to bail out the Saigon regime and 
concerned with problems in the domestic economy, 
Congress refused to approve the requested appropria- 
tion. It eventually a(^>roved $300 million in "humani- 
tarian" aid, but no more. 

Thieu called Congress' action a betrayal. The 



"If the Americans do not want to 
support us anymore, let them go, 
get outl Let them forget their 
humanitarian promisesl" 

South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu 
April 1976 



knowledge that there would be no more military aid, no 
return of the B-S2s appears to have paralyzed him» and 
throughout many of the flnal, crucial days he issued no 
orders. Without his leadership, the government came to 
a halt. 

Despite Thieu's charges, it is highly unlikely that 
more U.S. military aid would have turned back the 
North Vietnamese in 1975. In fact, in the judgment of 
Thomas Polgar, CIA Station Chief in Saigon, •Ihere 
was absolutely nothing that the South Vietnamese could 
do, short of American military intervention, to restore or 
even stabilize the military situation." 

By April 30, 1975, a North Vietnamese armored 
column was inside Saigon, speeding through deserted 
streets toward the presidential palace* Thieu had fled 
the countiy just days before, leaving behind a caretaker 
government to surrender to the communists. After 
decades of fighting, Vietnam was once again a single 
nation. 




Discussion Qusstions 

1. Which of the Five P's was most important in 
influencing American policy in Vietnam? Explain your 
answer. 

2. How did geography explain, in part, American 
concerns about Southeast Asia? (You may want to 
examine a map of that region.) Consider political, 
economic, and strategic factors. 

3. In what ways was the Vietnam War an extension of 
the Cold War? 

4. Explain the followmg statement: The real battle is 
for the hearts and minds of the Vietnamese people." 

5. Choose one American President. Then explain how 
he used one or more of the following to justify his 
actions regarding policy in Vietnam. 

• domino theoiy 

• assertion that no AnKrican President had lost a 
war 

• belief that the 20th century was to be the Ameri- 
can Centuiy" 

• expanded role and power of the presidency 

6. Why did Ho Chi M inh look to the United States for 



assistance in his fight against the French? Considering 
that he was a communist, do you think tie was sincere in 
his overtures? Explain your answer. 

7. What did Maxwell Taylor mean when he said, "The 
white-faced soldier, armed, equipped, and trained as he 
is, is not a suitaUe guerrilla fighter for Asian forests and 
jungles.**? Was Taylor correct? Explain your answer. 

8. Should President Johnson h-^ve asked for a declara- 
tion of war by Congress in 1964? Why dkl he decide not 
to do so? What advantages would a declaration of war 
have given him? What disadvantages? 

9. Why did the South Vietnamese govemtnent collapse 
with:-! two years of the United States tnx)p withdrawal? 
Shou i the United States have done more to prevent that 
collapse? Could it have done more? Explain your 
answer. 

10. In general, did the United States back into Vietnam 
without being aware of what it was doing? Or did it 
deliberately move forward, ignoring the many risks 
involved? 
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Chapter 3 Millard Clements and tteve Cohen 

WAS THE VIETNAM WAR LEGAL? 




Introd uction 

Many countries have built memorials to soldiers killed while fighting under their flag. A war ; ^ment sits 
in a central space in many cities and towns throughout the United States. The Vietnam War, however, has posed 
a quandaiy for monument makers in this country. One memorial in Nantucket, Massachusetts demonstrates this 
difficulty. This small structure recognizes the citizens who served in the \bA thre^ m fought by the United States. 
The honorees include thos<» ^/Aio fought in World War n, those who took part in the "Korean Conflict," and those 
who served during the •^Vietnam Era.** The choice of words is quite significant. It points to an important question 
which lasted throughout the period in \iiilch U.S. citizens fought and died in Vietnam* Simply put, in a legal sense, 
was Vietnam a war at all? 

Webster's ITiird New International Dictionary defines war as "a state of usually open and declared armed hostile 
conflict between political units (as states or nations)." Was the fighting in Vietnam **open and declared"? How 
lias war been declared in the past? What does our G>n5titution say about the right to declare and wage war? Who 
decides if hostilities between nations have crossed the line between an "incident" and war? How much "armeJ 
hostile conflict" must there be before it can be considered a war? 

These issues were important ones during the Vietnam War and still remain unresolved. Questions raised bv the 
legality of the war in Vietnam deserve our scrutiny. Within a short time after troops were sent to Vietnam m large 
numbers, many Americans began to express serious reservations about our policy there. Within three years, even 
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Senator J. William Fulbright, who helped President 
Johnson achieve quick and easy passage of the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution, complained publicly that he had mti'le 
a regrettable mistake, never imagining it would be used 
as a declaration of war. llie costs of that "^mLstake" were 
immense. 

Throughout 1987, sensational disclosures of secret 
U.S. arms sales to Iran and funding of ^Contra" rebels 
and mercenaries seeking to overthrow the government 
of Nicaragua became the subject of a full scale Congres- 
sional investigation. 

By April 1991, half a million U.S. troops still were 
stationed in the Persian Gulf. Some had been there for 
over eight months. Iraqi troops had been driven out of 
Kuwait, but Saddam Hussein remamed in power. The 
Middle East remained embroiled in conflict. Who and 
what will decide whether or not such conflicts escalate 
into new de facto wars? 

Section 1 
Historical Background 

Legal arguments about when governments have a 
right to send armies to kill and destroy the property of 
ttiose they call their enemies are as old as civilization. 

Many have argued that killing people and destroying 
property may sometimes be necessary, just, and even 
wise. Declarations of war often express such a view. 
Other people have asserted that killing is always im- 
moral and, as such, always improper for the State to 
undertake, hi general. United States courts have refiised 
to make decisions about the legality of war. The 
Constitution reserves to Congress the authority to de- 
clare and fund war. This means that if citizens do not 
like the way their representatives vote on matters of war 
and peace, their recourse is to vote for sotneone else in 
the next electioa If the electorate cannot wait that long, 
they can initiate a recall of their representatives. In 
tfieory, therefore, they already have a remedy for such 
grievances. For this reason, judges in the U.S. have 
refrained from all appeals to decide issues of war and 
peace. 

Political, economic, and moral considerations have 
clearly affected popular thinking about war. Tlie fol- 



lowing documents are just a sample of the kinds of 
codes and guidelines, rules and regulations, that have 
been devised at different times in history to deal with the 
realities of war. 



Document Number One 



"Thou shalt not kill," me of the Ten Commandments 
harx to Judaeo-Christian societies, would appear to 
prohibit participation in war. Making rules about when 
the Commandment could be broken and for what pur- 
pose fighting could be justified has long been a topic for 
scholars. By the thirteenth ccntuiy, ideas about the rules 
of war were c:early stated by various Christian thinkers. 
One of t'le most famous explanatk)ns of war was offered 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, who was bom in 1 225 and died 
in 1274. Aquinas proposed the concept of a just war tc 
explain why, in some cases, war was a proper undertak- 
ing for a practicing Christian: 

IN ORDER FOR A WAR TO BE JUST 
THREE TfilNGS ARE NECESSARY. 

RRST, the authority of the sovereign by wtiose 
command the war is to be wa(>!ed. First it is not 
the business of the private individual to declare 
war, because he can seek for redress of his rights 
from the tribunal of his superior. Moreover, it is 
not the business of a privete individual to sum- 
mon together the people, which has to be done in 
wartime.... 

SECONDLY, a just cause is required, namely 
that those who are attacked, should be attacked 
because they deserve it on account of some fault. 

THIRDLY, it is necessaiy that the belligerents 
should have rightful intentions^ so that they 
intend the advancement of good, or the avoid- 
ance of evil....For it may happen that the war is 
declared by the legitimate authority, and for a 
just cause and yet rendered unlawful through a 
wicked intention. 
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Document Number Two 



The framers of the Constitution of the United States 
knew a great deal about war. Having suffered under 
British nile and having felt the lack of representation in 
Parliament as a nu^or grievance, they fought a war to 
secure their independence; and they won. However, 
ha^'ing experienced the devastation of war on their own 
soil» our forefathers were veiy concerned that no such 
costly commitment be undertaken again without a full 
public debate and wide^read consent. They made the 
laws of the land very clear about the power to make war. 
Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution specified that tlie 
Executive branch of the government had to answer to the 
representatives of the people. 



The Congress shall have the power to provide for 
the common Defense and general Welfare of the 
United States; 

11) to declare War, grant letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Captures on 
land and water, 

12) to raise and support Armies, but no Appro- 
priation of Money to that Use shall be for a longer 
Term than two Years; 

13) to provide and maintain a Navy; 

14) to make Rules for the Government and Regu- 
lation of the land and naval Forces; 



Document Number Three 



The development of what may be called the "modem 
laws of war** is based on the writings of Francis Ueber. 
Lieber was bom in Germany in 1798 where he studied 
law and philosophy. He became a citizen of the United 



States in 1832. During the Civil War in the United 
States, he wrote y^Atat has been called the first system* 
atic rtatement of the laws of land warfare. His thesis, 
usually called ^Hlie Lieber Code," was published on 
April 24, 1863, in Washington, D.C. as /nj/rwc/wn^ /or 
the Government of Armies of the United States in the 
Field by Order of the Secretary of War. The Lieber 
Code has ten sections and many articles that deal with 
a wide range of topics sudi as military necessity, public 
and private property, prisoners of war, partisans, and 
civil war. 

The argument of the Lieber Code is that the violence 
of war should be directed only toward armed enemies 
and that the conduct of war must be controlled or 
regulated by nK>ral concerns. Lieber did not believe 
that "anything goes" should be the motto of warfare. A 
limit on permissible violence in warfare was part of his 
thinking. A sense of his language and argument can be 
found in these examples from the Lieber Code. 



Article XIV 
Military necessity, as understood by modem 
civilized nations^ consists in the necessity of 
those measures which are indispensable for 
securing the ends of the war, and which are 
lawful according to the modem law and usage 
of war. 

Article XVI 
Military necessity does not admit of cmelty — 
that is, thf. : fliction of suffering for the sake of 
suffering c ir revenge, nor of maiming or 
wounding except in fight, nor of torture to 
extort confessions....It admits of deception, but 
disclaims perfidy; and, in general, military 
necessity does not irKlude any act of hostility 
v^ch makes the return to peace unnecessarily 
difficult 

Article LXVIU 
Modem wars are not internecine wars, in which 
the killing of the enemy is the object. The 
destruction of the enemy in modem war, and 
indeed, modem war itself, arc means to obtain 

continued 
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the object of the belligerent which lies beyond the 
war. Unnecessaiy or revengeful destruction of 
life is not lawful. 

Article LXXI 

Whoever intentionally inflicts additional wounds 
on any enemy already wholly disabled, or kills 
such an enemy, or who orders or encourages 
soldiers to do so shall suffer death, if duly con- 
victed, wliether he belongs to the Army of the 
United States, or is an enemy captured after hav- 
ing committed his misdeed 



Discussion Questions 

1. What factors had to be present for Aquinas to 
consider a war to be just? What made war just in those 
circumstances? 

2. Were Lieber's concerns the same as those that 
worried Aquinas? Were lieber's reasons for his con- 
cerns the same? 

3. How did lieber distinguish between modem wars 
and earlier ones? Summarize Ueber's articles* Are 
they easy to understand? Are they complicated? If so, 
why? 

4. What does "separation of powers'* mean? Why did 
Congress reserve the power to declare war? Why didn't 
the Executive have the power to declare war? What are 
"letters of marque and reprisal?** Why are they men- 
tioned in the Constitution of the United States? 

5. How are military appropriations limited in Article I? 
Why? 

6. Aquinas used some terms which were easy for him 
todefme. Can you do so as easily? How does one judge 
"rightful intentions** or the "advancement of good*' or 
the "avoidance of evil?** How did Aquinas know what 
was "rightfiir or "good** or "evil?** 

7. What does the old phrase that "all is fair n love and 
war'* mean? Do you agree with it? Should wars be 
limited? Why or wiiy not? If so, how? Who should do 
the regulating? 

8. A Prussian general once made the case that war was 



"merely the extension of diplomacy by other means.** 
What did he mean by that? What is diplomacy? Should 
war fit into a special category of human behavior or is 
it merely another form of diplomacy? 



Section 2 
International Agreements 
in the Twentieth Century 



The First World War was a watershed event in world 
history. The extent of the conflict, lasting from 1914- 
1918, the global scope of the war, and the huge number 
of casualties— ten million killed and twenty million 
wounded — shocked everyone. President Woodrow 
Wilson proposed a League of Nations to foster peaceful 
relations in the world. Wilson's concept was the first 
post- World War I attempt to prevent any such future 
war. Despite Wilson's strenuous cross-countiy tour of 
the United States to gain support for his dream. Con- 
gress did not vote to allow the United States to join that 
international body. Without the United States, the 
League was unable to stop the numerous border dis- 
putes between nations that lasted for •'early five years 
after the Armistice on November 11, 1918. Neverthe- 
less, many hoped that vA^en the consequences of the war 
were sorted out and economic stabiliQr returned, the 
League would help mediate international relations. 

Other agreements were also made to help keep the 
peace. On April 6, 1927 for instance, the tenth anniver- 
sary of the United Stati.s' entry into the First World War, 
the Foreign Minister of France, Aristidc Briand, pro- 
posed that the occasion be celebrated by an agreement 
between France and the United States to outlaw war 
between the two coimtries. Frank B. Kellogg, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, proposed that a 
treaty outlawing wars of aggression should include 
other nations as well. *The International Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War as an Instrument of National 
Policy** was signed by representatives of the United 
States, France, and forty-two other nations in August 
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1928. It is commoiUy known as the Kellogg-Briand 
P&ct, 

The nations fliat signeu • ^ ^ announced that "^in 
the names of their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another.'' lliey all 
agreed to settle disputes between them by ^ciflc 
means.'' The decade wliich began with the Great 
Depression sorely tried the well-meaning words of that 
idealistic agreement It did not survive. 

A new attempt followed the Second World War. The 
United Nations was "ihe last, best hope" of mankind in 
an era of new nation-states emerging from the collapse 
of old empires, increasing conQ)etition between cs^ital- 
ist and communist superpowers, and the spread of 
nuclear weapons. The United Nations Charter was 
signed by its original members on June 26, 194S and 
went into effect on October 24 of that year. Hie original 
fifty^ne United Nations have been joined by more than 
that number of new members since 1945. The United 
Nations Giarter set up ways in which its signatories 
would strive to settle disputes through arbitration or 
mediation rather than armed conflict. Members, how- 
ever, did retain the right to act unilaterally if necessary. 



Document Number Four 




The United Nations Charter contains one hundred 
and eleven articles within its nineteen chapters. As an 
btetnational agreement, it has had the force of law in the 
global arena Selected articles from the United Nations 
Chatter follow. 
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Article 1 

The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace; 

Article 2 

3. All Members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace and security, and justice, are 
not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refram in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force agamst the 
territorial integrity or political independence of 
any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the Purposes of the United Nations. 

Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, shall, first of all, 
seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or 
other peaceful means of their own choice. 

Article 51 

Nothing in the present Quarter shall impair the 
inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. Meas- 
ures taken by Members in the exercise of this right 
of self-defense shall be immediately reported to 
the Security Cbuncil and shall not in any way 
affect the authority and responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council under the present Charter to take at 
any time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. 
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Document Number Five 



Despite the idealistic notions of the United Nations 
and the fact that, unlike the League of Nations, the 
United Nations had the sui^it and financial backing of 
the United Stages, armed struggle between states did not 
disappear after World War n. Tlie European empires, 
already shaken by the difflcuh war against Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, soon faced incipient rebellions in their 
own overseas colonies. The Vietnamese nationalists 
declared their independence from France in September 
1945, but soon were forced to confront the Europeans 
with guns instead of documents. Beginning in 1946, 
under the leadership of a nationalist and conununist 
named Ho Chi Minh, the Viet Minh began fighting the 
French for control of their countiy. 

The Cold War divided the world following World 
War n, and the colonial war waged by tlie French was 
turned into an anti-communist crusade By 1950, 
following communist uprisings in Greece and Turkey 
and communist victories in eastern Europe and China, 
the United States began to send significant military aid 
to the French in order to forestall any further communist 
gain. Within fou? years, the United States government 
was paying eighty percent of the bill for the French 
military effort in Vietnam 

While the United States was doing the funding, 
however, the French were doing the dying. The "diny 
little war** in Vietnam, as the French press referred to it, 
dragged on and grew ever more unpopular. In the spring 

of 1954, this dissatisfaction came to a head after the 
French suffered a surprising defeat at the Battle of 
Dienbienphu. Having lost this symbol of their strength 
in embarrassing fashion, the French were in a more 
receptive mood to leave Vietnam before things got 
worse. A negotiated settlement became a real possibil- 
ity. An international conference in Geneva, meeting 
concurrently with the siege of Dienbienphu, placed 
Indochina on its agenda When Pierre Mendes-France 
became Prime Minister of France in June 1954, he 
pledged that a solution to the Indochina problem would 
be found quickly or he would resign. Within a month, 
agreements were reached at Geneva. 



In attendance at Geneva were representatives from 
Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(which became North Vietnam), France, Laos, the 
People's Republic of China, the S^ate of Vietnam 
(wiiich eventually became South Vietnam), the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States* The Geneva Agreements accom- 
plished a number of things. They established dates and 
times for the fighting to be halted— 8:00 AM on July 27, 
1954 in the north, 8:00 AM on August 1 in central 
Vietnam, and 8:00 AM on August 1 1 in the south. The 
agreements partitioned the countiy into two sections at 
the seventeenth parallel. North Vietnam was to be 
controlled by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
vAiidx had been proclaimed by Ho Chi Minh in 1945. 
South Vietnam was led by officials from the newer State 
of Vietnam, which had been set up by the French in the 
midst of the war against the Vietminh. Eections were 
to be held within two years of the Geneva Conference in 
order to reunite the country under one government. The 
division at the seventeenth parallel was a stopgap 



The Vietminh piant their flag 
after defeating the French 
at Dienbienphu. 
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French Prime Minister. Mendes-France, greeting 
the Chinese foreign n^lnister, Zhou Enlal, at 
Geneva In 1954. 



measure. In order to lower the risk of fighting between 
the newly-established sectors, neither side was to intro- 
duce new troops or weapons into its area 

The cease-fire agreement was signed by the major 
participants in the fighting, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and France, and the Final Declaration was 
announced by the partici^atiiig powers. The State of 
Vietnam and the United States, however, did not joui 
the others in the Final Declaration. The United States 
had decided that it did not want to be a par^ to a decision 
which recognized the existence (even temporarily) of 
North Vietnam as a communist-controlled state, and 
which established the possibility of an all-communist 
Vietnam within two years. Rather, while acting as an 
observer at Geneva, the Um'ted States, under its repre- 
sentative W. B. Bedell Smith, Undersecretary of State, 
made its own unilateral statement. The United States 
announced that it had taken note of the agreements 
reached at Geneva on July 20 and 21,1 9S4, and had the 
following comments to offer. 



The Government of the United States of America 
declare s with regard to the aforesaid Agreement 
and paragraphs that (i) it will refrain from the 
threat or the use of force to disturb them, in 
accordance with Article 2 (Section 4) of the 
Charter of the United Nations dealing with the 
obligation of members to refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or the use of force; 
and (ii) it would view any renewal of the aggres- 
sion in violation of the aforesaid Agreements 
with grave concern and as seriously threatening 
the international peace and security. 

In connection with the statement in the Declara- 
tion concerning free elections in Vietnam, my 
Government wishes to make clear its position 
wiiich it has expressed in a Declaration it has 
made in Washington, on June 29, 1954, as fol- 
lows: — 'In the case of nations now divided 
against their will, we shall continue to seek to 
achieve unity through free elections, supervised 
by the United Nations to ensure that they are 
conducted fairly.' 

With respect to the Statement by the Representa- 
tive of the State of Vietnam, the United States 
reiterates its traditional position that peoples are 
entitled to determine their own future and that it 
will not join in an arrangement which would 
hinder this. Nothing in its declaration just made 
is intended to or does indicate any departure from 
this traditional position. 

We share tiie ho z that the agreement will permit 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam to play their part 
in full independence and sovereignty, in the 
peaceful community of nations, and will enable 
the peoples of that area to determine their own 
future. 
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The fear of communism sparked the United States to 
take major initiatives after World War 0. The United 
States stationed millions of troops overseas, fought a 
war in Korea, flnanced the French in Vietnami and 
spoke out strongly at all international meetings. . \n 
additional step was taken less than two months after the 
Geneva Conference adjourned^ when the United States 
anr. its allies in the region signed the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Trea^ in Manila. The Unites) States 
was the leading sponsor of the agreement wiiose signa- 
tories included Australia, France, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, and the United King- 
dom The group itself became known as the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization, or SEATO. While South 
Vietnam was not an official signatory of the SEATO 
Pact, it was nonetheless covered in a separate ^protec- 
tive'' protocol; so were Cambodia and Laos. 




Dulles and Diem, 1956 



Article IV 

1. Each Party recognizes that aggression by 
meaa5 of armed attack in the treaty area against 
any of the Parties or against any State or temtoiy 
^ch the Parties by unanimous agreement may 
hereafter designate, would endanger its own 
peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that 
event act to meet the common danger in accor- 
dance with constitutional process. Measures 
taken under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

2. If , in the opinion of any of the Parties, the 
inviolability or the integrity of the temtoiy or the 
sovereignty or political independence of any 
party in the treaty area or of any State or tenitoiy 
to winch the provisions of paragraph #1 of this 
Article from time to time apply is threatened in 
any fact or situation which might endanger the 
peace of the area, the P^ies shall consult imme- 
diately in order to agree on the measures to be 
taken for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the territoiy 
of any State designated shall be taken except at 
the invitation or with the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned 

Article XI 

Understanding of the United States 

The United States of America in executing the 
present Treaty does so with the understanding 
that its recognition of the effect of aggression and 
armed attack and its agreement with reference 
thereto in Article IV, paragraph #1, apply only to 
communist aggression but affirms that in the 
event of other aggression or armed attack it will 
consult under the provisions of Article IV, of 
paragrai^ #2. 
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Discussion Questions 



1. ^Vhat does Article 33 of the United Nations Oiarter 
say? What does Article 5 1 declare? How do you define 
self-defense? How do nations define self-defense? 

2. What was the political situation in Vietnam after the 
Geneva Conference ended? Who was in charge of 
what? What was the role of the French in Vietnam after 
the Geneva Conference ended? 

3. Did the United States agree with the Final Declara- 
tion of the Geneva Conference? What did the Under- 
secretary of State have to say? What did the United 
States say that it would do? Why? 

4. Based on Bedell Smith's statements, what role was 
the United States going to take in that region after 19S4? 
Why would the United States take any interest in that 
area? 

5. Compare the SEATO articles with Bedell Smith's 



statement. What role does the SEATO document fore- 
see for the United States in Southeast Asia? 

6. How does the SEATO agreement compare to the 
others discussed in this section? 

7. Based on all of these documents, bow would you 
characterize the foreign policy of the United States in 
Southeast Asia in 19S4? 

8. How do these agreements affect the actual foreign 
policy of the United States? Do they limit the freedom 
of action of U.S. governments? Do they make world 
security more likely? Why or vA\y not? 

9. Should the United States make agreements all over 
the globe? Should the United States undertake the role 
of world policeman? Why or vAiy not? Justify your 
answer. 



Vietnam Dream 

Sometimes still in my deepest sleep 
Someone orders Turn" and we turn. 
The ship swings lazily like a log 
Caught in a current, and 
The guns point to something I cannot see. 

Then someone orders Tire" and we fire. 
The first shell spinning out of the barrel 
Like a football thrown for a gain. 
Where It touches the earth 
Smoke puffs like popcorn. 



And then allls still. 

I have been ready now for years, 

Waiting the order that never came, 

The sneer of cold command, 

The Jews lined up at the bathhouse door. 

I cannot see beyond that moment 
Whether shaking my head I turn 
Away or whether when someone 
orders 

"Kill" I kill. 
—Ron Carter 
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Section 3 
The Vietnam War 

By the time Lyndon Johnson became President fol- 
lowing the assassination of President John Kennedy on 
November 22, 1963, the United States ah-eady was 
deeply involved in the policies of the Government of 
Vietnam (known as South Vietnam). Some 16,500 
American military advisors were there; billions of dol* 
lars in aid had been sent, and millions of words of 
American advice had been offered. Yet, by the end of 
1963, even Secretaiy of Defense Robert McNamara, an 
early proponent of American aid to South Vietnam, 
recognized in a memo to President Johnson that South 
Vietnam was in danger of ^falling^ to the communists. 

President Johnson ixied to follow in Kennedy's 
footsteps in Vietnam. Me wanted to prevent the defeat 
of the South Vietnamese government of the moment 
(there were seven govemments in office in the year 
following President Diem's murder in November 1963) 
but, at the same time, he did not want to look like a war 
hawk. Johnson sought bipartisan support for his 



middle-of-the-road course. During the spring of 1964, 
Johnson and some of his advisers drafted a resolution of 
support for the White House policies in Vietnam and 
intended to introduce it to Congress. However, these 
experienced politicians shelved the resolution when 
serious doubts were raised as to whether Congress 
would be willing to pass it. Johnson did not want a floor 
fight in Congress over the actions of the United States 
in South Vietnam. This resolution eventually reemer- 
ged m August 1964, following the government's re- 
ports of a military encounter in the Gulf of Tonkin 
between American and North Vietnamese vessels. 

The White House claimed that the USS Maddox was 
fired upon by North Vietnamese FT boats on August 2, 
1964. The Maddox was, according to government 
statements released at that time, in international waters 
and on a rouH^e mission. To prevent further incidents, 
the admi;iistration announced that the USS Turner Joy 
had been sent to travel with the Maddox, On August 4, 
the United States reported that both ships had been flred 
upon in an unprovoked attack. The White House 
declared that there would be refxisals. The attacks on 
August 2 and August 4 led to the first American bomb- 
ing raids over North Vietnam* 



The U.S. destroyer Maddox 
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Document Number Seven 



The announcement of the reprisals was tuned to take 
place just as the raids themselves were taking place over 
North Vietnam. Secretary of Defense McNamara an- 
swered some questions from reporters shortly after the 
announcement. The reporters sought as much informa- 
tion as possible about the incidents in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. McNamara's response presented the Johnson 
administration's position on the incident. 

Question: Mr. Secretary, I am sure there is no doubt in 
your mind that these PT boats came from, in fact, 
North Vietnam? 

McNan^ira: There is none. The radar made it quite 
ck^ that they were coming from North Vietnam- 
ese bases. 

Question: Mr. Secretaiy, can you give us the basic 
reasons for the Gulf of Tonkin patrol? 

McNamara: It is a routine patrol of the type we cany out 
in international waters all over the world. 

Question: Does it have anything to do with movements 
of junks, or whatever it is, back and forth? 

McNamara: No. It has no special relationship to any 
operations in that area. We are carrying routine 
patrols of this kind on all over the world all the 
time. 

Question: Mr. Secretary, do you have any idea why the 

North Vietnamese may have done this? 
McNamara: None. 

Question: What was the closest, roughly, that the 
attacking craft have come to the Maddox and Joyl 

McNamara: We have had reports of torpedoes 100 and 
200 yards off the beam of these ships. I can't tell 
you how close the attacking craft came to the 
vessels, although if they were firing automatic 
weapons they must have come closer than 800 
yards at a minimum. 

Question: Who opened fire first? 

McNamara: It was quite clear that the FT boats initiated 
the attack. 

Question: When was the last time that there were 

destroyers up there in the Tonkin Gulf? 
McNamam: I prefer not to answer the question other 

than to say that we have been carrying on routine 

patrols in that area for months. 
Question: How far up do you go, Mr. Secretary, before 

they turn back? 
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McNamara: I prefer not to answer that, either. We don't 
wish to kientiiy the course of our operations in that 
area 

Question: Mr. Secretary, have there been any similar 
aggressive actions on the part of the North \^et- 
namese navy short of the torpedoing that we 
didn't bother to report before? 

McNamara: N0....I want to emphasize that these attacks 
both on Sunday and today... occurred in interna- 
tional waters. These destroyers were operating 
between 30 and 60 miles off the North Vietnam- 
ese coast. 
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Following the alleged attack on the Maddox and the 
Turner Joy, the resolution which had been written in the 
spring of, 1964 was resurrected. It was quickly intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives and the Senate 
and was strongly supported by the testimony of Cabinet 
members. On August 6, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
explained to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
some detail why the Johnson administration sought 
passage of this resolution. In his prepared statenoent and 
in his answer to Senator Ervin's questions that follows, 
Rusk indicated that this Resolution was an important 
one. 

Rusk: Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one comment 
to this statement, and that is that this resolution, and 
this consultation ^^ch the executive and the leg- 
islative branches are now having in the course of 
today, will in no sense be the last contact between 
the executive and legislative branches on these 
problems in Southeast Asia. There yAW continue to 
be regular consultations not only with committees 
but between the President and the congressional 
leaders, and on a bi-partisan basis. That has been 
the practice of Presidents in this postwar period 

Therefore, as the Southeast Asia situation devel- 
ops, and if it develops, in ways which we caiuiot 
now anticipate, of course there will be close and 
continuous consultation between the President and 
the leaders of the Congress. 
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Preslddnt Johnson meeting with Nationai Security Councli to discuss the Guif of Tonkin Incident. 
Defense Secretary McNamara is seated to his left. 



The important aspect of this resolution is, I venture 
to guess, not so much in the constitutional neld as 
in the broad political field here and abroad. We 
have, since 1945, been engaged in an effort to l»ing 
about a peaceful world situation. The main thrust 
of that has necessarily been to bring to a halt the 
kind of armed aggression and subversion and infil- 
tration wliich have come, both as a matter of 
doctrine and as a matter of practice, out of the 
communist world. 

We feel that it is vety ixn . ;rtant that this country, on 
as unified a basis as possible, make it quite clear to 
the entire world that we are prepared to take the 
steps that may H required to insure the security of 
those to whom we are committed, and to bring such 
aggression to a halt. That is the primary purpose of 
this particular action today. And we very much 
appreciate the speed with which Congress has 
tumed its attention to this problem and hope very 
much that a unified and prompt action can be taken. 

We have never doubted the support of th^^ Ameri- 
can people for the policies that have been followed 

through three administrations over a period of a 
decade. But in the face of the heightened aggres- 
sion on the communist side, exemplified by these 
latest North Vietnamese attacks, it has seemed 



clearly wise to seek in the most emphatic form a 
declaration of congressional support both for the 
defense of our armed forces against similar attacks 
and for the carrying forward of whatever steps may 
become necessary to assist the free nations covered 
by the Southeast Asia Treaty. 

Ervin: Is it your position that we are now rendering such 
aid as we are rendering to Vietnam under an obli- 
gation assumed by us imder the SEATO Treaty? 

Rusk: Well, there are several aspects of this. In the first 
place, the President, we believe, has authority 
under aid programs and under his own responsibil- 
ity as President and Cbmmander-in-Chief to give 
assistance of the sort we have been giving there. 
Of course, all this assistance that is |Mt>vided, the 
tangible assistance, is done on the basis of congres- 
sional appropriations which are fully discussed 
here. 

We do believe that the obligations of the SEATO 
Treaty are both joint and several, and that the 
SEATO Treaty is a substantiating basis for our 
presence there and our effort there, although, how- 
ever, we are not acting specifically under the 
SEATO Treaty. 
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Ceremony 

The 'copter lays flat the rice stalks 

as it first hovers and then rises over the water 

with the pilot pulling back on the stick. 

The abducted, a fulvous skinned farnfier, watches 

his hamlet shrink to a tear. 

Another Vietnanfiese aboard, hands bound 
behind his back, with the rope looped tight 
around his neck, stares with suspicion. 

Both wear black, worn shiny, silk pajamas. 
The bound one has no shirt over his scarred, 
emaciated chest, while the farmer wears a buttonless 
US Army Jungle shirt, with one sergeant stripe hanging 
on the left sleeve, it is permanently sweat-stained. 

The 'copter flies lazily 2,000 feet above the paddies. 
Through an interpreter, the American Lt. 
asks the farmer three quick questions. 
He replies with the same quickness. He doesn't know. 
He is only a farmer, a poor man with half a crop 
and half a family. A poor man who knows nothing, 
nothing. Two more questions are asked of him, 
knowing 

he is only a farmer and cannot know. And nothing. 
One more, with the threat of him being dropped 
from the 'copter. Tears of fear and resignation fall. 
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Without ceremony, he is shoved over the side. 
He seems to glide. His scream floats up to the ears 
of the bound VC, whose muscles tighten against the 
ropes. 

The water buffalo jumps at the splash, and the 
sucl<ing mud swallows the crumpled body, buries him 
in the ground of his ancestors. The sun burns 
in the sky—incensed. 

Even before the questions are asked of the VC, 
the Lt. knows he will talk. And the VC knows he 
will not, because he knows the sun also burns for 
him; his ancestors are also below. Already 
the cricket's chirp fills his morrow. 

— Richard M. Mishler 
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The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, formally known as the 
Southeast Asia Resolution, was passed within a week of 
the incidents in the Gulf of Tonkirx. The House of 
Representatives passed it unanimously, while the Sen- 
ate had but two dissenters—Senator Ernest Gruening 
from Alaska and Senator Wayne Morse from Oregon. 
The Executive branch of the United States government 
later claimed that this resolution provided all the con» 
gressional consent needed for its policies in Vietnam. 



THE SOUTHEAST ASIA RESOLUTION 
To promote the maintenance of peace and 

security in Southeast Asia. 

Whereas naval units of the communist regime 
in Vietnam, in violation of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations arnl of interna- 
tional law, have deliberately and repeatedly 
attacked United States naval vesst'is lawfully 
resent in international waters, aiid have 
tliereby created a serious threat to interna- 
tional peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a deliberate 
and systematic campaign of aggression that 

tlie communist regime in North Vietnam lias 
been waging against its neighbors and the 
nations joined with them in the collective 
defense of their freedom; and 

Whf^reas the United States is assistins the 
peoples of Southeast Asia to protect their free- 
dom and has no territorial, militaiy or political 
ambitions in that area, but desires only that 



these peoples should be left in peace to work 
out their destinies in their own way: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. That the Congress ap- 
proves and si^)poits the determination of the 
Pjresident, as Commander in Chief, to take all 
necessary measures to repel any armed ct^C'k 
against the forces of the United States and to 
prevent further aggression. 

Section 2. 

The United States regards as vital to its na- 
tional interest and to world peace the mainte- 
nance of international peace and securi^ in 
Southeast Asia Consonant with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Charter of the 
United Nations and in accordance with its 
obligations under the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty, the United States is, 
therefore, prepared, as the President deter- 
mines, to take all necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force, to assist any member or 
protocol stpte of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty requesting assistance in de- 
fense of its freedom. 

Section 3. 

This resolution shall expire when the Presi- 
dent shall determine that the peace and secu- 
rity of the area is reasonably assured by inter- 
national conditions created by action of the 
United Nations or otherwise, except tliat it 
may be terminated earlier by concuirent reso- 
lution of the Congress. 
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Johnson signing tiie 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
(left to right) Sen. Everett 
DIrksen (Republlcan-IL), 
Hon. John McCormick 
(Democrat-MA), and 
Sen. J.W. Fulbright 
(Democrat-AR) 




Sen. Ernest Qreuning 
(Democrat- AK) (left) and 
Sen. Wayne Morse 
(Democrat-OR) (right) 
cast the only dissenting 
votes to the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution. 
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Document Number Ten 



Within six months of the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution's passage, the United States' role in Viet- 
n"" n had increased dramatically. Operation Rolling 
Thunder, the sustained bombardment of North Viet- 
nam, had begun and, as bombers flew missions, Ameri- 
can ground troops arrived in South Vietnam to protect 
American planes on American bases from enemy at- 
tacks. The ground troops had their missions evaluated 
and re-evaluated over the early months of 1965, and 
combat missions, known as *%earch and destroy" opera- 
tions soon commenced. American and Vietnamese 
casualties grew accordingly. 

With casualties came criticism. The earliest domes- 
ti': opposition to the war was small, but the one queiy 
which was soon raised was whether or not these actions 
constituted a war. Was this a legitimate war? The 



United States government answered these early ques- 
tioners of &^ war's legality by publishing a legal 

memorandum. Leonard C Meeker, the Legal Adviser 
of the Department of State, submitted a memorandum to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on March 8, 
1966. Entitled, ""The Legality of the United States 
Participation in the Defense of Viet-Nam," Meeker's 
document concluded that the United States' actions in 
Vietnam were well within its legal rights. Meeker's 
conclusions follow. 



South Vietnam is being subjected to armed 
attack by communist North Vietnam, through 
the infiltration of armed personnel, military 
equipment, and regular combat units. Interna- 
tional law recognizes the right of individual and 
collective self-defense against armed attack. 
South Vietnam and the United States upon the 
continued 
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request of South Vietnam, are engaged in such 
collective defense of the South. Their actions 
are in conformity with international law and 
with the Charter of the United Nations. The fact 
that South Vietnam has been precluded by So- 
viet veto from becoming a member of the United 
Nations and the fact that South Vietnam is a zone 
of a temporarily divided state in no way dimin- 
ishes the right of collective defense of South 
Vietnam* 

The United States has commitments to assist 
South Vietnam in defending itself against com- 
munist aggression from the north. The United 
States gave undertakings to this effect at the 
conclusion of the Geneva conference in 1954. 
Later that year the United States undertook an 
international obligation in the SEATO Treaty to 
defend South Vietnam against communist 
armed aggression. And during the past decade 
the United States has given additional assur- 
ances to the South Vietnamese Government. 

The Geneva accords of 1954 provided for a 
cease-fire and regroupment of contending 
forces, a division of Vietnam into two zones, and 
a prohibition on the us- of either zone for the 
resumption of hostilities or to ^further an ag- 
gressive policy."* From the beginning, North 
Vietnam violated the Geneva accords through a 
systematic effort to gain control of South Viet- 
nam by force. In the light of these progressive 
North Vietnamese violations, the introduction 
into South Vietr*am beginning in late 1961 of 
substantial United States military equipn)ent 
and personnel, to assist in the defense of the 
South, was fully justifled: substantial breach of 
an international agreement by one side permits 
the other side to suspend performaiKe of corre- 
sponding obligations under the agreement. 
South Vietnam was justified in refusing to 
implement the provisions of the Geneva accords 
calling for reunification through free elections 
throughout Vietnam since the communist re- 



gime in North Vietnam created conditions in the 
north that made free elections entirely impos- 
sible. 

The President of the United States has full 
authority to commit United States forces in the 
collective defense of South Vietnam. This au* 
tiiority stems from the constitutional powers of 
the President. However, it is not necessary to 
rely on the constitution alone as the source of the 
President's authority, since the SEATO 
treaty — advised and consented to by the Senate 
and forming part of the law of the land — sets 
forth a United States comitiitment to defend 
South Vietnam against armed attack, arxl since 
the Congress— in the joint resolution of August 
10, 1964, and in authorization and appropria- 
tions acts for support of the US militaiy effort in 
Vietnam— has given its approval and support to 
the President's actions. United States actions in 
Vietnam, taken by the President and approved 
by the Congress, do not require any declaration 
of war, as shown by a long line of precedents for 
the use of United States armed forces abroad in 
the absence of any congressional declaration of 
war. 



Document Number Eleven 



Meeker's mem'^raiKium had been prompted by an 
earlier document prepared by the Lawyers Committee 
on American Policy Towards Vietnam which had ques- 
tioned the legality of the American intervention. Fol- 
lowing Meeker's publication of his assertion that the 
intervention was legal, the Lawyers Committee invited 
a group of academic authorities on international law to 
serve as a Consultative Council for them Their com- 
pleted document was published in 1967 and called 
Vietnam And International Law. Its subtitle was The 
Illegality of United States Military Involvement. S(pe 
of its conclusions follow. 
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Tbe policy of the United States in Vietnam has been 
to use military force in violation of the Geneva 
Accords of 1954, the Keilogg-Briand Pact of 1928 
and several rules of general international law. In the 
pursuit of this policy, the United States has ever more 
openly claimed for itself and the Saigon regime the 
right to consider the Geneva Accords of 1954, which 
regulate the internal and international position of the 
wix)le of Vietnam, as non-binding, \ihile at the same 
time insisting that the other side is bound. 
In particular, the following salient points emerge: 

1. The United States claim to be acting in ^collective 
self-defense^ on behalf of South Vietnam is contrary 
to the well-established meaning of the rule laid down 
in Article 51 of the United Nations Quarter to defme 
the situations in which the right of collective self- 
defense may be lawfuUy exercised. 

2. The United States militaiy intervention in Viet- 
nam therefore also violates the fundamental prohibi- 
tion of the use of fore** proclaimed in Article 2(4) of 
the Charter as a Principle of the United Nations. 

3. The United States has refused for more than a 
decade to abide by the basic Charter obligation con- 
tained in Article 33(1) to seek the settlement of 
international disputes by peaceful means. 

4. The United States has refused to make proper use 
of the elaborate machineiy created by the Geneva 
Accords of 1954 for the purpose of {^'eventing any 
improper developments in Vietnam. The United 
States, furthermore, abetted and supported the sys- 
tematic disregard of these obligations by the Saigon 
regime. 

5. The State Department contends that an armed 
attack by North Vietnam upon South \'ietnai i oc- 
curred before February 7, 1965, the date on which the 
United States rtarted overt war actions. This conten- 
tion itself implies that tbe use of force by the United 
States in Vietnaiii during the four-year period be- 
tween 1961 and early 1965 was illegal. The State 
E)epartment agrees with the position of this analysis 
that armed attack must have taken place to justify the 
use of force by the United States under the principle 
of **collective self-defense.*' 
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The tenor and logic of the State Department 
Memorandum of March 4, 1966 provokes a con- 
cern that exceeds the conflict in Vietnam. Its 
manner of interpreting facts and its inteipretations 
of international law pose serious dangers for the 
future. We consider that it is a professional duty to 
oppose the acceptance of the reasoning and prin- 
cipal conclusions contained in the State Depart- 
ment Memorandum. 

The logic of the Memorandum challenges the 
basis of world legal order by weakening the foun- 
dations of the United Nations with respect to the 
regulation of force used by nations. 

The United States ha3 acted in disregard of the 
principles and purposes set forth in the United 
Nations Charter. Tbe United States has aban- 
doned the standards and procedures of interna- 
tional law to ?uch ^ai extent as to imply that 
''international law is i.^cirvant in the Vietnam 
case." 



Document Number Twelve 



By the fall of 1967, there were nearly half a million 
members of the United States Armed Forces in South 
Vietnam. Opposition to the war was still a minority 
opL' ->n in the United States, but the policies of the 
Johnson administration were under increasing a^^.^k. 
One of the most relentless 'Acs was Senator J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas. As Giairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Cbmmittee, Fulbright had shep- 
herded the Tonkin Gulf Resolution through the Senate 
in August 1964. However, he had changed his mind 
about tbe wisdom of the Preskient's policies. He now 
was convinced that the Vietnam ^ar was a mistake, and 
he tried to change government policy by reexamining 
the Tonkin Gulf incident and the resolution that had 
followed. 

In the summer of 1967, Fulbright held hearings on 
Vietn.am. Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach was 
one of the government officials who testified before the 

8U 



committee. Below are excerpts of his interrogation on 

August 17, 1967. 

KatzenbAch: A declaration of war would not, I think, 
correctly reflect the veiy limited objectives of 
the United States with respect to Vietnam. It 
would not correctly reflect our efforts there, 
\i4iat we are tiyiqg to do, the reasons why we are 
there, to use an outmoded phraseology, to de- 
clare war. 

Fulbright: You think it is outmoded to declare war? 

Katzenbach: In Uiis kind of context I think the 
expression of declaring a war is one that has 
become outmoded in the international arena. 

Katzenbach: The combination of the two (SEATO 
and the Tonkin Gulf Resolutk)n], it seems to me, 
fully fulfill the obligation of the Executive in a 
situation of this kind to participate with the 
Congress, to give the Congress a full and effec- 
tive voice, the functional equivalent of the con- 
stitutional obligation expressed in the provision 
of the Constitution with respect to declaring 
war. 

Fulbright: They [the administration] did not ask for 
a declaration of war. They do not have one yet. 

Katzenbach: That is true in the veiy literal sense of 
the word. 

Fulbright: It is quite true, not only literally, but in 
spirit. You haven't requested and you don't 
intend to request a declaration of war, as I 
understand it. 

Katzenbach: ....That is correct, Mr. Chairman, bit 
didn't that [Tonkin Gulf] resolution authorize 
the President to use the armed -^ces of the 
United States in whatever way was necessary? 
Didn't it? What could a declaration of war liave 
done that would have given the President more 
authority and a clearer voice of the Congress of 
ll.e United States than it did? 

Katzenbach: Now the language of that resolution, 
Mr. Chairman, is...as Congress knew full well, 
a very broad language. 

Fulbright: Yes. 

Katzenbach: And it was explained in the debate. 

You explained it, Mr. Chairman, as head of this 

committee. 
Fulbright: But I misinterpreted it. 



Katzenbach: You explained that resolution and you 
made it clear as it could be what the Congress 
was committing itself to, and that resolution 
provides — 

Fulbright: No, I didn't. 

Katzenbach: That it stays ! existence until repealed 
by a concurrent resolution. 

Fulbright: I not only didn't make it clear, obviously, 
it wasn't clear to me. I did make statements that 
I tnought this did not entail nor contemplate any 
cuange in the then existing policy, and, of 
course, there has been very great change in it I 
think it is perfectly proper to examine the reso- 
lution simply because it is the latest example of 
the application of this pcx>blem or misapplica- 
tion of the declaration of war. But in the ques- 
tion of Congress setting or determining the 
broad question of waging of war as opposed to 
the repelling of an invasion or an attack, a 
specific attack in this case, this is ^^re I think 
I went astray, and, we did, in making the lan- 
guage much too broad, particularly that portion 
to repel any aggression in the future, rK>t just this 
one. 

Katzenbach: ....The situations surrounding declara- 
tions of war as such have changed rather dra- 
matically since 1789, as a matter of history and 
as a maner of practice. You fmd sometimes that 
some provisions of the Constitution have to 
adjust, and there are mechanisms for their ad- 
justment in the world around them. 

llie declaration of war traditionally had the 
Congress participate in a situation that was 
rather total, where you were taking on a foreign 
nation rather totally, not for limited objectives. 
In the present case, the Congress did have an 
opportunity to participate in the decision in- 
volved in v hat >^as in effect a mfitfor military 
action. At least I thought there had been the 
effort, embodied in these resolutions and in 
other ways, to give the Congress an opportunity 
to particip&:e in the functional way that was 
contemplated by the Founding Fathers, but 
without the declaration of war, whinh I think 
would be misleading and which I think would be 
wrong in a situation where you have limited 
objectives. 
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Document Number Thirteen 



President Johnson soon backed up Mr. Katzenbach's 
arguments. On August 18, 1967, in a live televised 
news conference, the Itesident gave his reasons for 
proposing the Guii of Tonkin Resolution, what rights 
that Resolution had given him, and \^t Congress 
could do if it now wanted to object to the Resolution tiiat 
it had so overwhelmingly approved in August 1^64. 

The President's answer was in res^nse to a question 
posed by reporter Sarah McCiendon. 

I have given a lot of thought and concern and 
attention to attempting to get the agreement of the 
Congress on the course that the government fol- 
lowed in its commitments abroad. 

As a young Senator, I recall very vividly hearing 
Senator Taft speak on several occasions about 
President Truman's intervention in Korea. He 
frequently said, in substance, that while he thought 
what the President did was right, he did it the wrong 
way; that he should have consulted the Congress 
and he should have asked for their opinion. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress has the 
right to declare— declare — war. It was never in- 
tended that the Congress would fight the war, direct 
the war, take the bombers off the ground, put them 
back on it, ground them. But it has tlie responsibil- 
ity to declare the war. 

Senator Taft thought that President Truman, 
before he committed our troops in Korea, should 
have asked the Congress not necessarily for a 
declaration, but for an opinion — for a resolution. 

President Eisenhower followed that policy in 
several instances, asking the Congress for an opin- 
ion. He discussed it with the leaders before he 
submitted the resolution. 

Back in May and June 1964, before the Tonkin 
Gulf, we considered wiiat we should do in order to 
keep the Congress informed, to keep them in place, 
and to keep them in agreement with vAxat our action 
should be tliere in case of contingencies. There was 
very active debate in the government, as I remem- 
ber it, back as far as May and June of that year. Then 
we had the 1 bnkin Gulf. 



After the Tonkin Gulf we responded to the 
action with appropriate measures. 

But after that, we felt that we should point out 
that there was likelihood there would be other 
instances. We could see the problem developing in 
that area So we asked the leadership of the Con* 
gress to come to the White House. 

We reviewed with them Senator Taft's state- 
ment about Korea, and the actions that President 
Eisenhower had taken, and asked their judgment 
about the resolution that would give us the opinion 
of the Congress. 

We were informed that a resolution was thought 
desirable. So the members of the Executive aiid 
Legislative branches talked about the content of 
that resolution. 

A resolution was drafted. That was reviewed 
with the leaders on, I believe, August 4, 1964. 

I sent a message up to the Congress shortly 
afterwards and asked for consideration of a resolu- 
tion. Some of the members of the Congress felt that 
they should amend the resolution, even after 
amendments had already been put into it by mem- 
bers, to provide that if at any time the Congress felt 
that the authority delegated in the resolution shoul^:! 
be withdrawn, the Congress, without waiting for a 
recommendation from the President — he might 
differ with them— could withdraw that authority 
by just passing a resolution which did not require 
the President's veto. They could do it by them- 
selves. 

That suggestion was made to me by a prominent 
Senator. I readily accepted. 

So the machinery is there any time the Congress 
desires to withdraw its views on the matter. 

We stated then, and we repeat now, we did not 
think the resolution was necessary to do wliat we 
did and what we are doin^.. Eut we thought it was 
desirable. We thought if we were going to ask them 
to stay the whole route, and if we expected them to 
be there on the landing, we ought to ask them to be 
there on the takeoff. 

I believe that every Congressman and most of 
the Senators knew what that resolution said. That 
resolution authorizes the President- -and ex- 
pressed the Congress' willingness j go along witii 
the President— 40 do whatever was necessary to 
deter aggression. 
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We are, as I say, tiying to provide a maximum 
deterrent with a minimum loss. We think we are 
well within the grounds of our constitutional au- 
thority. We think wt are well within the rights of 
^iiat the Congress said in its resolution. 

The remedy is there if we have acted unwisely or 
inu>roperly. 



Document Number Fourteen 



The key questions remained. Was the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution the equivalent of a Declaration of War? 
What did it allow the President to do? Could the 
President's power be limited? If so, how? Did the 
President need any Congressional consent whatsoever? 

Even after the Ptesident^s lengthy answer on August 
18, confusion reigned among supporters and opponents 
of administration policy in Vietnam. Katzenbach went 
through some rough interrogation from conservative 

Republican Senator Burt Hickenlooper from Iowa. The 
issue was: yfAxo declares war? 

Hickenlooper: Do you consider we are at war today in 
Vietnam? 

Katzenbach: Will you tell me in ^^iiat sense i mean 
the word? 

Hickenlooper: I am not defming a sense. 

Katzenbach: I would say, in popular terms, clearly we 
are at war there^ in popular terms. 

Hickenlooper: If we are in a war, how long have we 
been at war there? 

Katzenbach: As far as the United States is concerned, 
I think we have been in what would in a popular 
sense be called war since siKh time as we sent 
Americm militaiy units directly to engage enemy 
units. 

Hickenlooper: Which was really in 1961 wlien we sent 
large units in? 

Katzenbach: I would think so, Senator. It is a very 
difficult question because if you look at the tradi- 
tion of this we probably would have committed 
things that would have been called acts of war 
before this. 

Hickenlooper: I do not want to be nitpicldng on this. 
What I am trying to get at is this: We got into war, 
in the general sense of the term, by the order of the 



Pjresident prior to the Tonkin Bay Resolution. lam 
trying to lay my premise here; and you can com- 
ment on it all you want to. Imi^bewrong)Idkinot 
know. 

If that is the case, if we got into war by order of 
the President prior to the Tonkin Bay Resolution, 
why did we need the Tonkin Bay Resolution? 

Katzenbach: Senator, we did not get into war prior to 
the Tonkin Bay Resolution. That is the reason I 
intem^rted you, because the North Vietnamese— 

Hickenlooper: Well, what were we in before the Tonkin 
Bay Resolution? I don't know. 

Katzenbach: We were involved before that in efforts to 
assist the govemment of South Vietnam to put 
down an insurgency movement vAdch they had 
which was supported, financed, helped, directed, 
and so forth and so c.i by North Vietnamese. Itwas 
subsequent to the Tonkin Gulf Resolution that 
North Vietnam used regular military forces to 
come across the demilitarized zone and down the 
Ho Chi Muih Trail to engage in support of the 
insurgency movement there, with its own army, 
militaiy forces; indeed, to invade and to commit an 
act vf aggression against South Vietnam. That 
c-ame subseqxient to Tonkin. 

Hickenlooper: I understand it is your contention that the 
President has the power, did have the power, to 
order these troops into Vietnam? 

Katzenbach: Yes. sir. 

Hickenlooper: Not only mto South Vietnam, but the 

bombing of North Vietnam? 
Katzenbach: That is correct. Senator. 
Hickenlooper: Without the Tonkin Bay Resolution? 
Katzenbach: As a constitutional matter, I believe that he 

could have. 

Hickenlooper: That is where the confusion, of course, 
arises, because the only thing that the Constitution 
says about war as far as the President is concerned, 
is that he is Commander-in-Ch2ef«..[and] that the 
Congress has the power to declare war* It has the 
power to raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money tc Jiat use shall be for a longer 
term than two years.... Now, the CommaiKler-in- 
Chief does not do those things. Under the normal 
acceptance of the term he runs the show after 
Congress has done those things. 

Katzenbach: I think it is an important point to make. 
Senator^ because they have been doin£ these things 
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through Vietnam. 

Hickenlooper: Yts. Precedent is piling upon precedent 
until vm finally accept it as a fact, which I am not 
willing to do myself.... 

In connection with (he thesis that the ^ : ' nt 
has the right to order troops into a t^ieign 
countxy...and conmiit them to battlei without reso* 
lution of the Congress or without authority of the 
Congress, does Congress have the right to pass a 
proper measure, a joint resolution or something 
else, to bring those troops out of that country 
contraiy to the wishes of the President? 

Katzenbr^h: I very much doubt that it has the power to 
do that It would seem to me that that would be an 
invasion of Hit Commander-in-Chief — 

Hickenlooper: Do you mean to take the position that 
this Congress cannot order the American armies 
and troops out of a foreign country if it wants to? 

Katzenbach: As a constitutional matter I would not take 
that view. I think you raise a much closer question 
if it refers to support of them under the appropria- 
tions act On that I think as a practical matter it is 
perfectly obvious Cbngress can &is. 

Hickenlooper: Do what? 

Katzenbach: Can get the troops out of Vietnam if it 
chooses to do it 

Hickenlooper: I am not talking about any round-the- 
comer operation by withholding funds... .We can 
withhold funds from the President of the United 
States to pay his salary or to pay the employees that 
hv* has. Yes, we have the purse strings over here in 
the Congress. But I think it is adifikult doctrine for 
me to agree to, that the Congress cannot control the 
President... from the standpoint of the use or the 
withholding of the troops of this country abroad. I 
simply cannot go along with that doctrine. 



Document Number Fifteen 



The debate over the legality of the war was not 
completed in 1 967. Nor were the protagonists on either 
side of the issue satisfied when the administration was 
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forced to admit in 1968 that the incident in the Gulf of 
Tonkin had not been the clearly unprovoked assault 
originally portrayed. The Afat/^ojc had not just been on 
a ^utuie^ mission but was providuig coverage for 
South Vietnamese bombing missions only about twelve 
miler away. Moreover, the August 4 assault, the gov- 
ernment unhappily admitted, probably had never taken 
place. Opponents of tfjte U.S. intervention in Vietnam 
did not rest after the resolution based upon the alleged 
incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin was repealed in Januaiy 
197 1 . For, even with the \^etnamization of the war, and 
the decrease in casualties suffered by U.S. forces, the 
continuation of any Amt^ricen militaxy presence in 
Vietnam still provoked great divisions within the coun* 
tiy. 

TTie "^incursion into Cambodia*' ordered by President 
Nbcon in Apn\ 1970, renews questions of the powers 
of the Presidency. The legality of sending American 
troops into another Southeast Asian nation coupled with 
the C^o National Guard shootings of Kent State Uni- 
versity students provoked demonstrations on hundreds 
of college campuses across the nation. Twenty-five 
percent canceled some classes. More than 100,000 
people marched in protest in tlie nation's capital. Mem- 
bers of Congress also were outraged 

Although U.S ground forces were not part of the 
South Vietnamese invasion of Laos in 1971, American 
planes and supplies were used in that assault . Talk of 
a bill to limit the President's authority to send troops 
wherever he wanted to, while preserving the Plnesident's 
ability to protect national securiQ^, led to action. Fol- 
lowing the 1973 peace treaty, which removed United 
States combat troops from South Vietnam, Congress 
passed a War Powers Act, wliich dealt speciflcally with 
the ways in wiiich the escalation of the number of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam had occurred. This act limited the 
Executive's power to maintain troops overseas without 
congressional approval. President Nixon immediately 
vetoed the measure claiming that it stripped necessary 
and legitimate power from the Presidency. Despite 
Nixon*s vocal opposition, the Wai Powers Act was 
passed over bis veto. The vote was 7S-1 8 in the Senate 
and 284-135 in the House of Repiesentatives. 



WAR POWERS ACT 



Purpose and Policy 

It is the purpose of this joint resolution to fulfill 
the intent of the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States and ensure that the collective judg- 
ment of both the Cbngress and the President will 
apply to the introduction of United States Armed 
Forces into hostilities^ or into situations where 
use of such forces in hostilities is clearly indicated 
by the circumstances, and to the continued use of 
such forces in hostilities or in such situations. 

Under Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution, it is 
specifically provided that the Congress shall have 
the power to make all laws necessary and proper 
for canying into execution, not only its own 
powers but also all other powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States^ or in any department thereof. 

The constitutional powers of the president as 
Commander-in-Cb\ef to introduce United States 
forces into hostilities, or into situations where 
imminent involvement in hostilities is indicated 
by circun.stances, are exercised only pursuant to: 



Key Requirements 

1. The President is required in every possible 
instance to consult with Congress before and after 
introducing armed forces into hostilities or into 
situations where imminent involvement in hos- 
tilities is clearly indicated by the circumstances* 

2. In the absence of a declaration of war, the 
President shall report reasons and justifications to 
Cbngress in writing within forty-eight hours after 
the introduction of armed forces and periodically 
thereafter. 

3. The President shall terminate any use of armed 
forces withm sixty days from the date of his report 
unless Congress gives him ^>ecific authorization 
by declaration of war or otherwise. 

4. The President is not to infer authority to 
introduce armed forces into hostilities or into 
situations where involvement in hostilities is 
clearly indicated by the circumstances from any 
law or treaty unless specifically authorized by 
Congress. 



1. A declaration of war 

2. Specific statutory authorization 

3. A national emergency created by an attack 
upon the United States, its territories or posses- 
sions, or its armed forces. 



5. Nothing in the Resolution is intended to alter 
the constitutional authority of the Congress, the 
President, or the provisions of existing treaties; or 
to grant the President additional authority to in- 
troduce armed forces into hostilHies or into situ- 
ations wherein involvement in hostilities is 
clearly indicated by tlie circumstances. 
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"AS \A€ ALL KmN, (SENTVEAAehJ, CONGRESS E^NS? TME USE 
OP GQOUNU COMBAT TROOPS IN CAA/\BODIA..." 




Discussion Questions 

1 . How did Secretaiy of Defense McNamara describe 
the attack on the Maddox? What issues disturbed the 
reporters? Did his statements in 1964 withstand scru- 
tiny a few years later? 

2. What points did Secretary of State Rusk make in his 
prepared statement? What did the SEATO Treaty say 
about responding to attacks? Why did Rusk think that 
a congressional resolution would be a good idea? Was 
it, in his opinion, a necessary step? Why or v^y not? 

3. What was the message of the Southeast Asia Reso* 
lution? What were the aims of the United States in that 
part of the world? How does the resolution relate to the 
SEATO Treaty? b the resolution the equivalent of a 
declaration of war? Why or why not? 

4. What did Meeker^s memorandum say? How did he 
defend the legality of American intervention in Viet- 
nam? What legal arguments did he make? What 
questions particularly concerned him? 

5. What did the Lawyers Committee say in answering 



Meeker? Ifow did they approach the question of the 
legality of the war in Vietnam? How did they answer 
Meeker^s arguments? Which conclusion did you feel 
was the more convincing? Why? Does legality matter? 
Why or ^y not? 

6. Where do Katzenbach and Fulbright agree in Docu- 
ment 12? Where do they disagree? How did Katzen- 
bach see the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution? What did 
Fulbright say about it? What did Katzenbach say about 
the meaning of declarations of war? Do you agree? 
Why or why not? Reread Document 2. Did 
Katzenbach's interpretation reflect an accurate reading 
of the Constitution? E>efend your answer. 

7. Why did President Johnson feel that the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution was so important? Did Johnson 
think that the resolution had given too much power to 
the President? What do you think? Had the Executive 
branch of government usurped the power of tlie Legis- 
lative branch? Did it have to because of the facts q^life 
in the twentieth century? Is the Constitution outmoded 
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War Powers in the Gulf and Elsewhere 



^Vhatever the course of events in the Persian Gulf, 
one of Congress's first acts as it returns from recess 
should be to amend the War Powers Resolution. 

There is something wrong with a resolution that 
imposes time deadlines for conqpleting military actions. 
But there is also something wrong with one that allows 
the president to commit tens of thousands of American 
troops without formally consulting Congress, let alone 
winning its approval. This is precisely what the framers 
of the Constitution— and of the War Powers Resolu- 
tion — set out to avoid. 

Both conservatives claim that any congressional 
participation in the decision to deploy troops fetters the 
president's '"implied" powers as commander in chief. 
But the intent of the framers could hardly be clearer: 
Except when the president is repelling "sudden at- 
tacks," he is meant to assume strategic control of the 
forces only after an explicit congressional declaration. 

Some liberals claim that giving the president a 60- 
day blank check is an unconstitutional abdication of 
Congress's power to declare war, but in theory Con- 
gress can cut off funds over the president's veto. In fact, 
one section of the War Powers* Resolution— the section 
permitting Congress to order the president to withdraw 
troops from combat by concurrent resolution — might 
already be invalid under a 1983 Supreme Court deci- 
sion. 

The problem with the War Powers Resolution, sug- 
gests Harold Koh of Yale Law School, is not that it's 
unconstitutional, but that it's badly drafted. 

First, the resolution requires the president to consult 
with Congress "^in eveiy possible instance,"* but allows 
the president to be the judge of \dien that is V^ssible.** 
Second, it requires consultation with Congress before 
sending troops abroad, but does not specify how many 
members must be consulted or how far in advance. 
Third, the resolution permits the president to file three 
different types of "reports" to Congress on conunitting 
forces abroad. Yet the law's 60-day clock for removing 
the troops runs automatically only after a report of 
"imminent hostilities" is submitted. Simply by his 
choice of report, the president can evade the 
resolution's substantive requirements. 

The unintended result of the War Powers Resolution 
is to reverse the constitutional division of power. Con- 



gress, by timid inaction, can cause troops to be with- 
drawn over the commander in chiefs objection. And 
the commander in chief, by extravagant word games, 
can commit troops without congressional authoriza- 
tion. But the purpose of the resolution--to ^insure that 
the collective judgement of both Congress and the 
president will apply"" to the pursuit of war— is sound. 

The amendment to the War Powers Resolution, 
proposed by Sens. Robert Byrd of West Virginia, Sam 
Nunn of Georgia, John Warner of Virginia and George 
Mitchell of Maine, would correct the resolution's most 
obvious flaws. It would create a permanent consultative 
group, con^sed of the majority and minority leaders 
of both houses of Congress and the chairmen and 
ranking members of the Foreign Affairs, Foreign Rela- 
tions. Armed Services and Intelligence committees. 

The amendment would require the White House to 
consult regularly with the group, not only hours before 
or hours after deciding to deploy troops. It would allow 
the consultative group to introduce a joint resolution for 
expedited consideration, either specifically authorizing 
troops or specifically disengaging them, regardless of 
the president's report. And it would repeal the require- 
ment that troops automatically be withdrawn within 60 
days if Congress does nothing at all. 

The Byrd-Nunn amendment should appeal to tlie 
president as well as to Congress. By removing the 
automatic cutoff of troops, it removes the incenlWes for 
enemies to use the peculiarities of American law as a 
militaiy asset, delaying their attacks until after the war- 
powers clock has expired. At the same time, by ensur- 
ing an early resolution of support, it buffers the presi- 
dent against national recrimination once the initial 
enthusiasm of deployment has faded. 

If Congress passes the Byrd-Nunn amendment. 
President Bush should sign it. There has been an odd 
dichotomy between word and deed in the president's 
dealings with Congress in foreign affairs. In practice, 
he has informally consulted with congressional lei^ers. 
But by more fully availing himself of Congress's war 
powers, Bush would strengthen the nation's staying 
power in the difficult weeks ahead. 

Jeff Rosen 
The New Republic 
Septemb6r1990 
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in this case? Explain your answer. 
8 What was Senator Hickenlooper tiying to find out 
from Attorney General Katzenbach? What did they 
disagree about? Conpare their versions of the Consti- 
tution to Document 2 With whom do you agree? Wly? 

9. What did the War Powers Act establish? What 
problems was that piece of legislation tiying to solve? 
lias it been used shice its passage? When? 

10. Did the War Powers Act limit the powers of the 
President as President Nbcon claimed ttiat it would? Did 
the War Powers Act change the Constitution or did it 
return things to their traditional balance? Explain. 



Persian Gulf War 



We will leam in Chapter 4 that the lack of a formal 
declaration of war by Congress imposed significant 
constraints on the government's ability to conscript 
many of its best men into the armed services. And we 
will leam in Chapter 7 that the U.S. public reacted 
slowly and with caution to the Johnson administration's 
commitment in Vietnam. Within four years, by a 
margin of 63 percent to 26 percent, Americans polled by 
Gallup agreed that they would have opposed U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam had they known tlie costs and 
the casualties involved. The U.S. suffered almost 
400,000 casualties in Vietnam and finally was forced to 
withdraw in 1973. 

Casper Weinberger, Secretary of Defense under 
President Reagan, said he learned an important lesson 
from Vietnam. In 1 984 he was quoted as saying, ""If we 
decide it is necessary to put combat troc ps into a given 
situation, we should do so wholeheartedly, and with the 
clear intention of winning....Before the U.S. commits 
combat forces abroad there must be some reasonable 
reassurance we will have the support of the American 
people and their elected representatives in Congress." 
These are prudent words. If people believe a war is just 
and necessary, they are capable of extraordinary sacri* 
fices. However, in a democracy, we must never take the 
support of the people for granted. 

It is the reqx)nsibility of political leaders to convince 



representatives of the people of the need for war and 
the great risks it entails. That is why our foundmg 
fathers made certain that any such hazardous commit- 
ment as war would require a full public debate and 
declaration by Congress. Moreover, our system is 
based on the idea that citizens are able to influence 
decisions on such matters through their elected repre- 
sentatives. The denial of such opportunity in Vietnam 
provoked serious distrust in the political process among 
many Americans. 

Since the end of World War II, several U.S. presi- 
dents have skipped over Congress and claimed consti- 
tutional authority as commander-in-chief of the 
nation's armed forces to commit Americans to battle. 
U.S. entry into the Korean War was called a United 
Nations "police action." However, most of the troops 
were American. We know that Congress did not 
knowingly authorize Presidents Johnson and Nixon to 
wage war in Vietnam. Similarly, the U.S. has dis- 
patched troops to the Suez Canal and Lebanon and 
attacked Libya, Grenada and Panama without prior 
approval from Congress. 

On August 2, 1990, Saddam Hussein, President of 
Iraq, ordered his troops into Kuwait, a small oil-rich 
emirate (kingdom) on the Persian Gulf. During the 
Ottoman Empire, the emirs of Kuwait paid tribute to 
their overlords in Baghdad. The modem state of Kuwait 
was carved out of Iran proper by the British in 1916. In 
19S8, Iraq overthrew its British-imposed monarchy. 
Three years later, Britain granted independeiKe to Ku- 
wait. Iraq never recognized the border and three 
times — 1961, 1973, and 1976 — ^massed troops on the 
border threatening to take the territory by force. 

In the early 1970s Iraq went to war with the U.S. 
backed Shah of Iran over control of the Shat el Arab; an 
inlet of the gulf and Iraq's only access to the River Basra. 
CIA assistance to Kurdish rebels in northern Iraq forced 
Iraqi troops to battle on two fronts and led to their 
sun^nder in 1975. In 1980, Iraq invaded Iran again to 
redress its earlier "humiliation'' and to *Vegain controP 
of the Shat el Arab. 

From 1980-88, Iraq waged war against Iran on its 
eastern front. Some observers claimed that Kuwait took 
advantage of the situation by pumping oil from Iraq's 
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Rumaila field that dips into the disputed border area. 
Buidened with debts from the war, Iraq tried for several 
months in 1990 to periuade Kuwait and Saudi Arabia to 
limit oil production by adhering to agreed-upon produc- 
tion quotas. Kuwait refused, forcing oil prices down. 

After the August 1990 invasion of Kuwait, Iraq 
moved quickly to occupy and annex the entire country. 
Claiming that Saudi Arabia was in immediate jeopardy, 
Plresident Bush dispatched U.S. troops to defend its 

border with Iraq. 

In the months that followed. Bush rallied world 

opinion and engineered a United Nations sponsored 

economic embargo against Iraq. At the same time, he 

built up U.S. forces in the Gulf to over 200,000 troops, 

more than enough to deter any attack. 

As 1990 drew to a close. Bush talked about going to 
war with Iraq to liberate Kuwait, destroy Iraq's armed 
forces, and depose Saddam Hussein as head of state. He 
proposed increasing U.S. troop strength to over 500,000 
to enable him to accomplish such objectives. 

Over that same period, many Americans began to 
question Bush's policy in the Persian Gulf, particularly 
his long-standing militaiy assistance to Iraq and refusal 
to sanction Hussein for human rights abuses. On 
October 17, 1990, U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 
advised the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the Bush administration did not feel obliged to get 
congressional approval for war against Iraq. On Octo- 
ber 26, eighty-two members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives signed a ''Statement of Concern'' in 
which they demanded that the administration not under- 
take any Middle East offensive ''without the full delib- 
eration and declaration required by the Constitution.** 

On November 20th, the Center for Constitutional 
Rights filed a lawsuit in federal court to prevent Bush 
from ordering an offensive attack in the Persian Gulf 
without the prior authorization of Congress. Fifty 
members of Congress joined the suit. The congres- 
sional group, led by Rep. Ron Dellums (DenKxrrat-CA) 
asked the court for an injunction to bar Bush from an 
offensive strike against Iraq unless he first obtained 
approval fmm Congress, and for a declaration stating 
that under the Constitution only Congress has the power 
to declare war. 

On November 29th, the U.N. Security Council 
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passed resolution 678 on a 12-2 vote, aetdng January 15, 
1991, as the deadline for Iraq to abide by previous 
resolutions calling for its unconditional withdrawal 
from Kuwait or face military force. 

On December 13, 1990, U.S. District Judge Harold 
Greene ruled that it would be premature to order Presi- 
dent Bush to ask Congress for a declaration of war 
against Iraq. In his view, the President's commitment 
to that course of action was not yet definite and a 
majority of Congress had not aigiK-d that the adminis- 
tration was abridging its power to decide on war. How- 
ever, Judge Green did affirm that the constitution re- 
serves the right U declare war to the Congress and the 
courts do have jurisdicUon over such matters. 

On December 29th, Congressional Democrats 
threatened to cut off funds for operation Desert Shield 
if President Bush did not seek congressicmal approval. 
On Januaiy 8th, Bush asked Congress to vote to support 
the use of force against Iraq. On Januaiy 10th, Congress 
opened debate on resolutions dealing with the Persian 
Gulf. On January 12th, Congress approved the use of 
force by votes of 2S0-183 in the House and S2-47 in the 
Senate. 

On Januaiy 16th, U.S. forces started the war against 
Iraq with a major bombing campaign. The bombing 
continued for six weeks, with 100,000 sorties making it 
the most concentrated air war since Vietnam (See 
Chapter 10). On February 23rd, Gen. Norman 
Schwarzkopf launched the coalition troops ground of* 

fensive. Two days later Saddam Hussein announced 
that Iraq's occupation forces would withdraw com- 
pletely from Kuwait. General Schwarzkopf recom- 
mended fo President Bush that he "continue the march" 
to Baghdad to annihilate Iraq's armed forces, but on 
February 27th, President Bush declared victory over 
Iraq and ordered U.S. troops to cease Are. Kuwaiti 
troops raised the emuate^s flag in Kuwait City. 

The weakness of the War Powers Amendment was 
revealed by Bush's ability to mo bilize and station half 
a million U.S. troops in the gulf without the consent of 
Congress; a force almost equal to the peak of the 
Vietnam War. New legislation clearly is acquired here 
if the intent of the framers of the U.S. Constitution is to 
be honored. 

Still, the President did seek authorization to use 
( ^ - 85 



military force from the Congress, a decision crucial to 
the support he enjoyed for the war. Before U.S. forces 
went bno combat in mid January, polls indicated that 
Americans were almost evenly divicWd over whether to 
commence the fighting or give sanctions and diplomacy 

jTt time to work. After the air attacks began on 
January 17th, support for sanctions and diplomacy 
dropped to about 15 percent and criticism by members 
of Congress ceased entirely. 

Despite America's impressive military rout in the 
Persian Gulf, it is clear that the region is still fraught 
with conflict Since 1945, the U.S. has been involved in 
five wars in the Middle East Today, Israel and Pides- 
tine are more apart than ever on any resolution of then: 
differences, the {Hincipal obstacle to peace in the region 
for over forty years. In fact, more Israeli civilians and 
soldiers were stabbed to death by Palestinians in the two 
weeks after the war than were killed in six weeks of 
Iraq's scud missile attacks. Kuwaiti troops immediately 
began carrying out tortures and executions of Palestin- 
ians, Iraqis, and others suspected of betrayal. Kuwaiti 
citizens were very critical of the failure of their leader- 
ship to provide economic relief and conunit tliemselves 
to desired political reforms. Before the invasion only 40 
percent of Kuwaiti residents had citizenship rights and 
only 60,000 males (3% of the population) were allowed 
to vote. Although political parties are outlawed in 
Kuwait, by late April 1991, opposition groups were 
staging joint rallies ap^^<^«t ttie al-Sabah family's almost 
total control of the country. 

Iraq was plunged into a civil war, with Shiite 
Muslems in the south (55% of Iraq's population) and 
Kurdish rebels in the north (20% of Iraq's population) 
attacking Hussein's forces. President Bush decided to 
let Husst;in use his combat helicopters and other tactical 
advantages to put down the rebellions explaining that he 
didn't want to risk the country being splintered into 
factions and vulnerable to external control like Leba- 
non* Also, the Shiites were thought to be too closely 
allied with Iran which has been antagonistic to the 
VAttd States since the overthrow of the Shah by 
Muslem fimdarrentalists. U.S. troops held their posi- 
tion while the rebellions were ruthlessly crushed and 
hundreds of thousands of Kurds fled to Turkey and 
Syria President Bush was criticized for his decision. 



but reiterated his desire for a quick withdrawal of 
American forces. Fmally, Bush was moved to set up 
refugee relief camps guarded by U.S. soliders in order 
to combat the 600 daily deaths from starvation and 
disease that the Kurds were suffering. Observers specu- 
lated that the camps would delay the U.S. troop with- 
drawal and could lead to the ''quagmire*' the President 
seemed determined to avoid. 

Syria's power in the region has been enhanced by its 
participation in Bush's ^international coalition** of 
forces. Syria has a 400,000 man army, a 370-mile 
border with Iraq, aixl occupies much of Lebanon. Syr- 
ian troops have persecuted both leftist and rightist 
Lebanese forces, assassinated key political figures, and 
engaged in widespread smuggling and drug trafficking. 
President Hafsez al-Assad has sponsored intemadonal 
terrorism, including the 1987 plot to bk>w iq) an B Al jet 
carrying more than 300 passengers at London's 
Heathrow Airport. 

In early April 1991, the U.N. Security Cbuncil 
passed a cease-Hre resolution that would impose a 
heavy burden of restitution on Iraq while eliminating its 
present capacity to make war on its neighbors. How- 
ever, President Bush was resigned to allowing Hussein, 
the man he called ''Hitler,*' to remain in power. The U.S. 
expressed the hope that, in time, Hussein's own politi- 
cal organization would remove him. The alternatives 
seemed to be one o^ Hussein's own generals, periiaps 
even his son-in-law, Hussein Kamil Majid. Know- 
ledgeable observers have considered them all ^udi- 
less** arxi ''likely to be just as tyrannical.*' 

During this transition, the return of many U.S. troops 
has been postponed for months. There is talk of a 
continued large scale U.S. military presence in the 
region despite the risks of terrorism that would provoke. 
While many world leaders called for a demilitarization 
of the region, the Bush adniinistiation proposed multi* 
billion dollar arms sales to Saudi Arabia, ^gypti IsraeU 
Turkey, and other countries. 

On r%{arch 20, 1991, the U.S. Senate passed abill to 
provide a flrst installment of $42.6 billion toward the 
war eiTort, noting at the time that less than half of the 
S54.5 billion in promi?^ assistance from U.S. allies 
actually had been delivered. The Pentagon was claim- 
ing a total war bill of $70 billion, but other authorities 
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disputed the calculations. As U.S. leaders and citizens 
begin to reassess the costs of the war, niiat actually was 
gained, and the continued potential for conflict in the 
region, perfa^K more will be moved to ask ''are our 
foi«ign policy objectives 4\s clear as they could be? 
Have we seriously considered alternatives to militaiy 
foice in all situations?'' 

In this context, it must be noted that the economic 
embargo against Iraq was working. On Decen^r 5, 
1990, CIA Director William Webster, testing before 
the House Armed Services Committee, said U.N. sane* 
tions were blocking 90 percent of Iraqi in^its and 97 
percent of its exports. While he felt tliat the Iraqi 
militaiy could have weathered sanctions "Yor as long as 
nine months,** he said the Air Force would have been 
compromised within three to six months and that short- 
ages of Various critical lubricants" would eventually 
disable ground units. On January S, 1991, leading 
economists stated that the sanctions had lowered Iraq's 
GNP by 40 percent or more, by far the greatest intp&A 
international sanctions had ever had on a couiitiy. The 
sanctions had reduced Iraq's Minisny of Trade's 
monthly allocation of staple food items to the popula* 
tion by over 60 percent. Whether the sanctions ulti- 
mately would have brought about Iraq's withdrawal 
from Kuwait without the devastation of the war (see 
Chapter 10) is a question that can never be answered. 



Conclusion 



Immediately after the Persian Gulf War, Republi- 
cans in Congress threatened that in the 1992 elections 
they would punish Democrats who voted for continued 
sanctions over immediate force. Some observers wor- 
ried about the effect such an offensive would have, if 
successful, on the willingness of members of Congress 
to debate U.S. foreign policy and vote their consciences. 
The abdication of Congress in decisions of war and 
peace would be a direct threat to our constitutional 
system of government. 

Beyond even that great challenge is that of a world 
without war. Do you agree Math the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the United Nations Charter? Are they prac- 
tical in today's world? What would it take to establish 
enforceable international law? Would this be desir- 
able? What risks might there be? Can the nations of the 
world ever join together to outlaw war? In a world in 
which nine nations can make nuclear weapons and two 
of them have deployed 50,000 such instruments of 
annihilation, these questions have never been more 
urgent 



Final Questions 

1 . This chapter has investigated the question of whether 
the Vietnam War was legal. Does a war have to be 
declared? Did the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution serve as 
a legitimate substitute for a declaration of war? Did tlie 
SEATO Trea^ make such a declaration unnecessary? 
Do both of them do that job? Neither of them? Does it 
matter? 

2. Does the Vietnam War fit Aquinas' deHnition of a 
^'jusfwar? What does that concept mean to you? Has 
technology affected the way we think about war? If so, 
how? 

3. Are there any lessons to be learned from this debate 



over the legality of the ww in Vietnam? What are they? 

4. Through the 1980s the United States supported the 
'^Contras'' in tneir fight against the legally established 
and popularly elected government in Nicaragua. Was 
thatawar? If American ttlvisors had gone there in large 
number, would that be a war? American ground troops? 
Would the War Powers Act then have been in effect? 
Should the United States undertake such actions with- 
out a Congressional declaration of war? Why or why 
not? 

5. Reread the second paragraph of this chapter. How 
would you now answer the questions wliich were 
raised? 
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Chapter 4 Jerold M. Starr 

WHO FOUGHT FOR THE U.S. 




Who Fought In The War 

Who are the soldiers who fight in their nation's war? Who will be the nameless men to serve under the famous 
generals \^4K)se names all learn? From what cities, towns, and villages do they come? What fate awaits them? 
Would you become a soldier? Why would you fight in a war? 

Imagine yourself an 1 8-year old high school senior just prior to graduation. The time is the late 1 960s and the 
war m Vietnam is going strong. How do you plan your future? What are your goals? A local college? A major 
university? A good job? Your own car? Do you have a girlfriend? Plans for maniage? Perhaps you are considering 
a tour of military service, even a military career. Add to this dilemma of choice the prospect of being sent across 
the worid to Vietnam to fight in an increasmgly unpc Hilar war with a rising casualty rate. What would you do? 

In tWs chapter, we will look at the choices that young American males were willing and able to make regarding 
service in Vietnam and what consequences this liad for the composition of our armed forces and the combat 
effectiveness of our troops. Befofe we do, however^ let us briefly review the chain of events, largely ignored by 
the American people, that eventually led to service in Vietnam for millions of their sons. 
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As discussed in the first three chapters, the war 
between France and Ho Chi Minh's Vietminh was 
settled by the 1954 Geneva Accords. This agreement 
ended about lOO years of French rule in Vietnam. It 
called for elections to unify North and South Vietnam 
under one government in 1956. Fearing Ho Chi Minh's 
popularity, especially in the more unifled North, South 
Vietnam's President Ngo Dinh Diem refused to permit 
such elections to be held He was supported in this 
decision by the Eisenhower administration. OnJanuaiy 
3, 1957, the International Control Commission reported 
that neither North nor South had honored the Geneva 
Accords. It was war again in VitmanL 

On November 8, 1960, John F. Kennedy was elected 
Pinesident of tiie United States. At the time, the U.S. had 
685 military advisors in South Vietnam. On December 
20, 1960, the National Liberation Front of Vietnam 
(NLF) was formed and accelerated guerrilla actions 
throughout the south. 



In May 1961, President Kennedy assig-^ed U.S. 
Special Forces (Green Berets) to Vietnam. Early in 
1962 Kennedy established the American Mllitaiy As- 
sistance Command in South Vietnam. By year's end 
there were 4,000 U.S. military advisors in Vietnam- 
South Vietnam's Piresident Diem proved to be a 
ruthless and unpopular leader. He had to put down two 
attempts to ovei^l^row \vm by members of his own 
amiy. During May and June 1963, die Buddhists staged 
huge demonstrations against the government. Severtd 
priests set themselves on Are to express their protest. 
One such dramatic suicide provoked demonstrations all 
over Saigon. 

President Kennedy assigned the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) to consuh with a group of muti- 
nous South Vietnamese generals seeking to oust Diem. 
On November 1, 1963» Diem was as&issinated Thou- 
sands cheered the news, but Saigon was still divided. 

On November 22, 1963, President Kennedy himself 
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was assassinated. While a nation mourned, President 
Lyndon B. Johnr^n assumed the reins of govemment. 
By the time of his death, Kennedy bad increased U.S. 
troop strength in Vietnam to about 20|000. The Air 
Force had flown 7,000 missions. Nevertheless, the NLF 
exercised some degrees of control, including taxation, 
in nx>re than two-thirds of the villages and all but three 
of South Vietnam's forty-four provinces. President 
Johnson would now have to decide vAmt course the U.S. 
would take in Vietnam. 

Johnson was advised that defending an independent 
non-communist state in South Vietnam would take 
many more U.S. troops. However, the G)nstitution of 
the United States requires a declaration of Congress to 
establish a state of war. It was precisely the purpose of 
our founding fathers to demand a thorough public 
debate before such a hazardous commitment could be 
made. President Johnson <^scaped this condition by 
using the authority in^ied by the August 7, 1 964, **Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution** to wage war in Vietnam. (See 
chapters 2 and 3 for a fuller discussion of this decision 
and its legal implications.) This maneuver proved to be 
a double-edged sworL The lack of a formal declaration 
of war by Congress meant that Johnson was not free to 
nx)bilize ail forces for a total commitment. Rather, he 
was faced witli the challenge of raising an army within 
the constraints of a peace-time military conscription 
policy that allowed numerous deferments from service. 

President Johnson turned to the member countries of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Orguiization (SEATO), es- 
tablished in 1954 to defend all member states (including 
Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam) against aggres- 
sion by communist rations. While Pakistan declined to 
participate, three SEATO member countries did send 
combat troops. For several years Thailand provided 
over 1 1,000 troops, Australia almost 8,000, and New 
Zealand over 500. To il *Hhird nation** forces reached 
70,000 in 1969, mo; than the 39,000 sent to Korea, I .,, 
fewer than wet'e neeued. They had a combined total of 
5,000 deaths during the course of the war. Such support 
was costly, however. The U.S had to pay Thailand 
about $50 million per year and the Philippines about 
$39 million per year in compensation for their assis* 
tance. 

France and Great Britain refused to provide any 
military support to the U.S. In fact, President Charles 
I>eGaulle and Prime Minister Harold Wilson actively 
counseled the U.S. against prosecuting the war and 



worked for years to promote a negotiated settlement. 
The only countiy outside of SEATO to send troops was 
South Korea. Its contingent of abnost 50,000 soldiers 
was spread across the coastal area of the northern half of 
the country. Local inhabitants considered the South 
Koreans the most brutal force in the war. Between 1965 
and 1970, South Korea chaxged the U.S. $1 bUlion for 
this militaiy assistance. 

The failure to convince nx>st of our allies to send 
troops to Vietnam meant that the brunt of the fighting 
had to be carried by American and South Vietnamese 
soldiers. The govemment placed a one-year limit on 
tours of duty in Vietnam to encourage enlistment. 
American troops in Vietnam increased to 125,000 in 
1965, 358,000 in 1966, and a peak of 543,000 in 1969. 
Thereafter, the number of U.S. troops in Vietnam de- 
clined as President Richard M. Nixon's ^ietnamiza- 
tion** program transferred more responsibility for the 
ground flghting to the South Vietnamese. Nevertheless, 
^he one-year limit required such a frequent turnover of 
troops that, by the time the last American soldier left 
Vietnam, 2.15 miUion had served. By 1973, all U.S. 
troops were gone; and on April 30, 1975, the war ended 
with victory by the combined forces of North Vietnam 
and the NLF. 



The Early Years: 
Volunteers and Victories 



During the early years of the U.S. military buildup, 
nx)st of the soldiers sent to Vietnam were professionals 
or volunteers. They trained together and were sent by 
troop ship across the PaciRc to fight together. The 
professional soldiers, e^>ecially the non-commissioned 
officers (NCOs), looked forward to the opportunity to 
gain combat experience. Morale was high and some 
observers commented that this was one of the Tmest 
fighting forces ever assembled. 

The first m€Uor battle took place in the fall of 1965 in 
the la Drang Valley of the Central Highlands. Some 
1,500-1,800 North Vietnamese Army (NVA) soldiers 
were killed in action there, contrasted to fewer tlian 300 
soldiers of the U.S. Army*s First Cavahy Division. The 
more than five-to-one kill ratio reflected the compe- 
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tence of the American forces. 

"Vietnam: Tlie War is Worth Winning,*' stated an 
editorial headline in the Febniaiy 25, 1965 issue of Lr/e 
magazine. The editorial went on to note that ^Ibere is a 
reasonably good chance the present i^iase of the war can 
be successfully wound up in 1967 or even in late 
1966....'nie war in Vietnam is.. .about the future of Asia. 
It is veiy possibly as inqx)itant as any of the previous 
American wars of this century. 

At the time of i« editorial, there were about 200,000 
Americans in Vietnani Some 125,000 had been there 
less thnn six months and about 50,000 were engaged in 
combat. About 1,400 had been killed and 6,000 
wounded. Casualties were small enough and volunteer- 
ism high enough to give credibility to the 
administration's reassurances that a successful war 
effort could be managed without great public sacrifice. 
In a 1966 survey of high scl^ool sophomores, only 7 
percent said the draft or Vietnam were problems that 
concerned them 



The Troop Buildup 
and the Draft 



By the end of 1966, there were 400,000 American 
troops in Vietnam The casualty toll had reached over 
5,000 American.^ killed in action and 16,000 wounded. 
Many of the enlisted men aheady had served their one- 
year tour of duty and were now rotaiing back to the 
States to be reassigned to other units. Their slots 
increasingly were being filled by soldiers recruited 
through the Selective Service System. As more soldiers 
were needed, more reliance was placed upon Ae draft. 

By December 1966, the draft call was up to 40,000 
men each month. Many of these soldiers were assigned 
to combat units upon their arrival, knowing only those 
people they had met in-flight. They lacked the security 
of serving alongside ; ^'s from basic training. Many of 
these draftees simply did not want to be there and a lot 
of them were being sent straight into combat. Morale 
problems began to surface. By 1970, draftees com- 
prised 39 percent of the troops but almost 55 percent of 
the combat deaths. 

Almost everyone of the Vietnam generation, 
whether or not they served in the militaiy , was enx)tiQn* 




President Nixon's draft lotteiy in action 



ally affected by the war. As one author noted, •Vietnam 
was the most divisive time of batde in our countiy since 
the Civil War.** It's easy to imagine yourself a hero 
when there is no immediate threat, but young Ameri- 
cans were being killed in Vietnam. Moreover, the only 
way to survive such a situation was to be willing to kill, 
an act th^i does not come easily to most. Many young 
Americans simply were not moved to such great sacri- 
fice by the cause of Vietnam The issue for almost all 
male youth, then, was v^ther to enlist or how to avoid 
the draft. For millions, this meant a confrontation with 
their local Selective Service (**draft*') board. 

Established in 1917 for World War I, lx:al draft 
boards were authorized to grant deferments and exemp- 
tions to individuals vAk) were conscripted ui t^ieir area. 
By the 1960s, the Selective Service System included 
about 4,000 local draft boards. These boards were 
staffed by unpaid civilian volunteers, usually older 
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wfaite» middle^class men who were veterans of World 
WarsIandIL 

As the war ground on, these local boards found 
themselves less and less able to meet their quotas of 
soldiers for Vietnam. A nuyor reason was that there 
were numerous deferments and exemptions from mili- 
tary service built into the peacetime Selective Service 
law enacted in 1948. In addition to deferments for 
reasons of family, healtii, and religious principles, the 
law also provided deferments for occiq>ations consid- 
eied to be ^in the national interest,** eq>ecially those in 
the fields of health, education, religion, and agriculture. 
The following is a list of Selective Service classifica- 
tions that could be assigned: 

I-A Available for militaiy service 

I-A-O Conscientious objector available for noncom- 
blatant military service only 

I-C Member of the armed forces of the United 

States, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the 
Public Healtii Service 

I-D Member of reserve con^nent or student 
taking militaiy training 

I-O Conscientious objector available for civilian 
work contributing to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest 

I-S Student deferred by statute (High School) 

I-Y Registrant available for military service, but 
qualified for military service only in the event 
of war or national emergency 

I- W Conscientious objector performing civilian 

work contributing to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest 

n-A Registrant deferred because of civilian occu- 
pation (except agriculture or activity in study) 

II- C Registrant deferred because of agricultural 

occupation 

II- S Registrant deferred because of activity in 

study 

III- A Registrant witii a child or children; registrant 

deferred by reason of extreme hardship to de- 
pendents 



IV-A Registrant who has completed service; sole 
surviving son 

IV-B Official deferred by law 

IV-C Alien 

IV-D Minister of religion or divinity student 

IV- F Registrant not qualified for any military ser- 

vice 

V- A Registrant over the age of liabUity for military 

service 

Of the 26.8 million Vietnam era draft-age men, some 
15.4 million, over 57 percent, were deferred, exempted, 
or disqualified from militaiy service. Another 570,000, 
or 2 percent, committed draft violations. Over 200,000 
were reported to federal prosecutors. Of these, 8,750 
were convicted, 3,250 of v/bom went to prison. Another 
3,000 went into hiding. Up to 100,000 fled the country. 
All of these yo mg men also might be considered 
casualties of the war. For purposes of the war effort, 
however, the relevant figure is that almost 60 percent of 
tiie eligible population escaped military service entirely 
during the Vietnam era. 



How to Avoid Vietnam 



One course to avoid military service was to do so on 
principle by claiming conscientious objection. This 
course usually re^-aired extensive documentation by 
religious authouties. Moreover, almost all of the 
172,000 young Americans who did qualify for such 
classification had to work for two years in low-paying 
community-service jobs outside of commuting distance 
from tiieir homes. About a tiiousand individuals were 
convicted for refusing to do alternative service, a fed- 
eral crime (see Chapter 7 for further discussion of this 
issue). 

A more popular way to stay out of Vietnam was to go 
to college. Virtually every student who maintained 
satisfactory progress toward his degree was classified 
II-S, whereby the "registrant Iwasl deferred because of 
activity hi study. If the student flunked out or was 
graduated, he again became eligible for the draft. Of 
course, the student could go to graduate or professional 
school and continue his deferment for another several 
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years. Enrollment in colleges and universities in- 
creased by 6-7 percent during the war. Much of this 
increase was due to increased federal aid to an expand- 
ing ^em of higher education, patronized by a growing 
middle clasSi eager to provide advantages for their 
children. Nevertheless the effect was to ml jce the pool 
of draft-eligible males by several hundred thousand. 

In the early years most students were in favor of the 
war. For example, in 1965 only 6 percent of those polled 
favored immediate withdrawal of American troops 
from Vietnam. Pre-war students picketed university 
teach*ins» sometimes shouted obscenities, even physi* 
cally attacked participants. Conservative students peti- 
tioned for support of U.S. policy in Vietnam at cam- 
puses all over the country. Blood drives for U.S. 
soldiers were organized at CXiio State, Stanford and 
other canq)uses. However, none of this implied a 
willingness to enlist. A 1967 Gallup Poll showed that 
most students acknowledged that the draft discrimi* 
nated against the poor, but two-thirds disagreed with a 
proposal that the proportions of college and non-college 
youths drafted should be the same. 

Like the general public, student opinion turned deci- 
sively against the war after the Tet Offensive early in 
1968. Between 1967 and 1969, the proportion of 
students calling themselves •liawks*' on the war shrank 
from one in two to one in five. By 1969, a majority of all 
students thought the war was a mistake and favored 
immediate withdrawal of American troops from Viet- 
nam. 

Still, there was a sizeable minority who continued to 
support the war. Moreover, even on campuses with a 
strong peace movement, most students were unwilling 
to give up draft deferment programs and off-campus 
employment opportunities with the military. For ex- 
ample, in 1969, a nwuority of students at Brown, North- 
eastern, and Tufts (all New England schools) still sup- 
ported the continuation of ROTC on campus, although 
in the last case without academic credit. A May 1970 
Harris Pbll showed tliat a larger plurality (37%) of all 
college students favored permitting ROTC with aca- 
demic credit on campus than favored its complete 
removal (25%). Even more dramauc were the findings 
from the same poll that 72 percent believed that compa- 
nies doing defense business should be allowed to recruit 
on campus and that 70 percent agreed tliat ••school 
authorities are right to call in police when students 
occupy a building or threaten violence.** College 



As we counsel young men con* 
ceming military service, we must 
clarify for them our nation's role In 
Vietnam and challenge them with the 
alternative of conscientious objec- 
tion. I am pleased to say A this is 
the path now being chosen by more 
than seventy students at my own 
alma mater, Morehouse College, and 
I recommend it to all who find the 
American course in Vietnam a dis* 
honorable and unjust one. More- 
over, I would encourage ail ministers 
of draft age to give up their ministerial 
exemptions and seek status as con- 
scientious objectors. These are the 
times for real choices and not false 
ones. We are at the moment when 
our lives must be placed on the line if 
our nation Is to sun^ive its own folly. 
Every man of humane convictions 
must decide on the protest that best 
suits his convictions, but we must ail 
protest. 

—Rev. Martin Luther King Ji. 
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caiT^Mises certainly were major centers for the storm of 
protest against the war. However, they also were safe 
sanctuaries for all students: hawks, dove&i and those 
concerned just with their own careers. 

Another strategy for avoiding militaxy service was to 
go into an occupation that was draft-deferred, like 
medicine, teaching or the ministry. A 1970 survey by 
F^enneth and Mary Gergen of 5,000 students at 39 
colleges and universities found that one in three had 
altered their career plans, many for the purpose of 
seeking a draft-exenqA occupation. Between 1968 and 
1971, occupational deferments rose by over 270,000 
(124%). 

Hanlship defehnents were granted to men who were 
the sole means of support for their dependents. Many 
men chose to many and have children in order to avoid 
the draft These strategies were known as ''manying 
out'' and "babying ouf*. Between 1968 and 1971 , such 
••dependency** deferments rose by almost 420^000 
(11%). 

Perhaps the greatest prize for those who wished to 
avoid Vietnam was a IV-F classification, in which "the 
registrant [was] not qualified for militaiy service.** This 
usually was granted for reasons of illness or disability 
&id could be obtained by failing the induction or pre- 
induction physical examhiation. Some peace organiza- 
tions even counseled young men on ways to fake 
various illnesses. Attorneys provided draft counseling 
for fees ranging from $200 to $1,000 -Jid for anyone 
who found a competent lawyei, avoiding the draft was 
virtually assured. 

Draft counselors directed men to certain boards ^.n 
order to obtain exemptions. Baskir and Strauss report: 
''By far the most popular place to go for a pre-induction 
physical was Seattle, Washington. In the latter years of 
the war, Seattle examiners separated people into two 
groups: those who had letters from doctors or psychia- 
trists, and those who did not. Everyone received an 
exemption, regardless of what the letter said." 

Many of these physicians charged big fees for letters 
to draft boards. Antiwar doctors or medical students 
were well known to university students. According to 
Baskir and Strauss, "A careful exam by a knowledge- 
able specialist and an equally careful choice of a pre- 
induction physical site guai-anteed an exemption for 
nine clients oui of ten." Individuals could be exempted 
for orthodontic work as well. A dentist in Los Angeles 
put teaces on anyone who could afford tliem for a cost 



of between $1,000 and $2,000. 

If the above options ^vere not available, there were 
many ways to fail the physical examhiations. Some 
faked homosexual tendencies, starved themselves to 
obtain an underweight disqualiflcation, or even muti- 
lated their own bodies by slicing off a part of their thumb 
or shooting themselves in the foot 

Finally, one could lower one's chances of seeing 
combat m Vietnam by choosing a brandi of tiie service 
more removed from the action, like the Coast Guard, 
Navy, or Air Force. The best rissignments were the 
Reserves and Naiional Guard. There was a four-to-su 
month active duty obligation, yearly summer can^s, 
and monthly meetings over a six-year period. More 
than one million Vietnam-em males became guardsmen 
or reservists, almost all of whom stayed home; only 
1S,000(LS%) were sent to Vietnam. Studies by the 
Pentagon and National Guaid indicated that between 70 
and 90 percent of all reservists and guardsmen were 
draft-motivated. It was a veiy popular choice for 
college-trained men. 

Figure 1 displays the various choices made by all 
members of the Vietnam generation. 

In 1969, both to equalize the ^'^mbat burden and to 
remove the threat of conscription as a motivation for 
protest. President Nixon established a lottery system for 
the draft. The lotteiy was based on the random selection 
of days of the year. The Hrst date selected was Septem- 
ber 14, which meant that local draft hoards were re- 
quired to select first all the eligible males bom on that 
day for the January 1970 draft. Exemptions and defer- 
ments were still allowed. However, a low ranking draft 
number gave many young men reassurance of not being 
drafted and allowed everyone to plan the months ahead 
with nwre certaintj . 

Hardship, occupation, and student deferments were 
abolished by 1971. However, by that time, it made 
much less of a difference. The war was being turned 
over to the Vietnamese and draft quotas were sharply 
reduced. Fewer men now faced military service in 
Vietnam. 

ThrOiSghout the war, many individuals took positive 
action to avoid military service. These men were much 
more likely to be from the higher classes of American 
society. They were able to escape military service by 
obtaining exemptions and deferments often imknown 
and unavailable to individuals lacking education and 
money. 
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1. Th» Vittnam Q«n«r«tlon 



Vietnam Generation 
53.100.000 



Men 
26.800,000 





Women 
26.300.000 



Error Enlisted DraAed Never Served 
-113.000 8.720.000 2.21S.00O 13.980,000 






Served 
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Military 
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during 
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Never Served 
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in Vietnam 
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Deferred, 
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Never Went Accused 
to Vietnam Draft 
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Draft 
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Convicted Fugitives Cases 
8.750 (as of 1/77) Dropped 
3,000 197J50 




Per>,o-i!i Unaccused 
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Imprisoned Probation 
3,250 or Suspended 

Sentence 
5,500 

Killed Wounded Lcss-Than-Honorable 
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Imprisoned after Administratively 
Courts Martial Discharged 
34,000 529,000 

As of 1991 . 58. 135 are acknowledged as kilted in Vietnam. 
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Selective Service 

Felonies 

110,000 



high educational levels. 

One study of enlisted men found that a high school 
dropout had a 70 percent chance of being sent to 
Vietnam; a high school graduate had a 64 percent 
chance, and a college graduate, a 42 percent diance. A 
1965-66 survey found that college graduates made up 
only 2 percent of all draftees. Another study by a 
Harvard University graduate found that only S6 of 
1,200 Harvard students had served in the military, only 
two of whom were sent to Vietnam. James Fallows, at 
the time a Harvard University student, reflects: ^During 
the five or six years of the heaviest draft calls for 
Vietnam, there was the starkest class division in Ameri- 
can military service since the days of purchased draft 
deferments in the Civil War." Fallows says he and his 
Harvard classmates avoided service through a variety of 
devious tactics while the working-class men from 
Chelsea responded to the call. He asks all the 
well-educated presumably humane young men...so 
willingly took advantage of this most brutal form of 
class discrinunation — ^what it signifles that we let the 

boys from Chelsea be sent off to die." 

Given the widespread class discrirainadon in mili- 
tary service, it was to be expected that the sons of U.S. 
political leaders would be spared the sacrifice of Viet- 
nam. Indeed, a 19i0 report showed that 234 sons of 
senators and congressmen were of draft age during the 
war yearsk, 196S-1970. More than half, 118, received 
defe^ ments. Of those remaining, only 28 were sent to 
Vietnam and only 19 (8%) saw combat. None were 
killed and one was wounded. Barry Goldwater Jr. did 



Table 1. Likelihood of Vietnam-Era Service 
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Low-Income 


40 


19 


15 


Middle-Income 


30 


12 


7 


High-Income 


24 


9 


7 


High-School Dropouts 


42 


18 


14 


High-School Graduates 


45 


21 


17 


College Graduates 


23 


12 


9 



Who Fought For 
The U.S. 



During 1968*69, at the height of the American in- 
volvement in the war, there were 543,000 troops in 
Vietnam. You were much more likely to serve in the 
military, be sent to Vietnam, and see combat if you were 
from a lower-income family and without a college 
education. 

Clearly, most of the alternatives for avoiding the 
draft and combat in Vietnam were restricted to those 
with money and education. Poor boys don't go to 
college or train to be doctors, teachers, or ministers. 
Pbor boys don't go to psychiatrists or orthod mtists for 
expensive treatment Pdor boys don't wony that much 
about their careers, and many are likely to be raised in 
a home where militaiy service is valued and enlistment 
encouraged. 

In some areas, these inequities were especially acute. 
A congressman from northern Wisconsin, for example, 
took a survey and found that of 100 draftees from his 
district, every one had come from families with an 
annual income of less than $5000. A f.tudy in Chicago 
found that men from low-income neighborhoods were 
three times as likely to die in Vietnam as men from high- 
income neighborhoods. Those from neighborhoods 
with low educational levels were four times more likely 
to die in Vietnam as those from neighborhoods with 



his "alternative service" in the House of Represent- 
atives. It is tempting to speculate whether G)ngress' 
long and active support for the war might have been 
compromised had their children and grandchildren 
been exposed to the same risks as those of their less 
fortunate constituents. 



Racial Minorities 
in Vietnam 



During the war, as today, many blacks volimtecred 
for militc-^ service, especially in the Marine Corps, in 
hopes of escaping the ghetto and bettering themselves. 
Many of these men were assigned to combat in Viet- 
nam. Since the poverty rate among blacks in the U.S. is 
three times that among whites, black youths also were 
much more likely to be drafted into the military, as- 
signed to Vietnam, and killed in combat. A flnal reason 
for this discrimination was that few blacks were as- 
signed to decision making roles on local draft boards. In 



1967, only 216 of 16,632 draft board members (1.2%) 
were black. 

Blacks and Hispanics comprised 31 percent of all 
combat troops at the beginning of the war. In 1S6S, 
blacks accounted for 24 percent of all Army combat 
deaths. This was almost twice their share of the relevant 
population. As ihe government expanded its draft call, 
the black casualty rate declined proportionately to 20 
percent in 1967 and 14 percent in 1968. By the end of 
the war, blacks accounted for 10.3 percent of all armed 
forces vAio served in Vietnam (1 1.9% of the Army). 
Although they were more likely to have been involved 
in heavy combat than white soldiers (37% to 25%), they 
constituted 13.5 percent of all combat deaths, a figure 
slightly greater that of draft-eligible black males in the 
general population. 

Hispanics also served and died in large numbers. 
One of two Hispanics in Vietnam served in combat and 
one of five were killed in action. General S.LA. 
Marshall noted, "In the average rifle company, the 
strength was 50 percent composed of Negroes, South- 
western Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Guamanians, Nisei, 
arid so on. But a real cross-section of American youth? 
Almost never. This discrimination was remforced by 
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both the Armed Forces QuaUfication Test (APQT) and 
by a program called Project 100,000. Tlie AFQT was 
desired to weed out potential recruits who lacked the 
skills needed by the militaiy. While too low a score on 
the test served to bar entrance into the service for some, 
a low but parsing score channeled many into non- 
technical positions in combat units. 

Project 100,000 was a plan to extend opportunities 
for militaiy service and promotion by providing reme- 
dial programs for tihose who would otherwise fail the 
AFQT because of their lack of formal education. Of 
course, i1 also was a plan to meet draft quotas without 
removing other deferments. As mentioned, while the 
Ftoject did increase the numbers of minorities eligible 
for military service, their relatively low scores on the 
AFQT condemned them to a combat role in Vietnam A 
total of 354,000 men were recruited into the military 
under the program, 41 percent of whom were black and 
40 percent of whom were assigned to combat units. 
Their casualty rate in Vietnam was almost twice as high 
as that of Vietnam veterans as a whole. Project 100,000 
was terminated in 1972 when many fewer American 
soldiers were being called to Vietnam. 

The data show clearly that the military in Vieu«am 
consisted overwhelmingly of lower-income males with 
a high school education or less. A significant portion of 
tMs group included whites from rural areas in the south 
and blue collar communities in the north, and blacks and 
Hispanics of Puerto Rican and Mexican descent. In- 
cluded in this figure were significant numbers of almost 
illiterate men recruited from city streets and country 
roads. This volatile mix of traditional racial enemies 
had consequences that will be discussed in the next 
section. 



Black Against White 
in Vietnam 

Back home in the U.S.A., blacks were waging an 
assault on institutionalized racism. Ghetto riots and 
militant rhetoric provoked a white backlash which 
increased racial tensions and incidents of violence. 
Ultimately, the American people's problems with 
racism at home also came to haunt them in Vietnam, 
provoking discord among the troops l:A conflict with 
the Vietnamese and undermining any effort to pronx>te 



the ideal of democrury as an alternative to communisia 

There is never a convenient time for war. However, 
the war in Vietnam worked a special hardship on the 
black communis. As the war escakted, it took media 
coverage and public attention away from the issue of 
civil rights reform. The war demanded more and more 
of the national budget. Blw:k youths were serving and 
dying in disproportionate numbers. 

In the early 1960s, the main student civil rights 
on^anization was called the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCCX As early as 196S, many 
SNCC leaders had come to the conclusion that Vietnam 
and segregation were ^'part of the same system" of racist 
oppression. Sammy Younge Jr., a student at TUskeegee 
Institute, was killed while trying to use a ''whites only** 
restroom at a gas station in Alabama. Three days after 
Younge's mur<ier, SNCC issued its fu'St official state* 
ment opposing the war in Vicinam. The statement 
pointed out that Younge's murder had taken place at a 
time when the United States was sending black youths 
to Vietnam to fight for the "freedom of others, while in 
our own country, many government officials openly 
avow racism.** 

Also in 1966, SNCC boycotted a White House 
conference on civil rights supported by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and the Urban League, on the grounds that 
"an administration that was obliterating human rights in 
Vietnam could not further them within the United 
States.** Congress on Racial Equality (CORE) leader 
Lincoln Lynch stated that to support the war, so "suf- 
fused with conscious rEK:ism, is to support the racism on 
which it feeds.** Julian Bo'^d gave up his seat in the 
Georgia legislature rather than disavow SNCCs 
stauiKh opposition to the war. 

By 1967, despite severe admonitions from national 
leaders, Martin Lutlier King Jr. began linking Vietnam 
and civil rights. King charged that the social programs 
needed to advance the cause of needy mhiorities were 
being sacrificed to the escalating costs of the war. He 
bemoaned the poor "^ying the double price of smashed 
hopes at home and death and corruption in Vietnam.** 
And he challenged ministers to present the ^^alternative 
of conscientious objection** to young men seeking 
counseling on military sekvice. 

By 1968, the Black Panther party had moved to the 
forefront of what had now become the Black Power 
movement. Its ten-point program for social change 
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included the following provision: "^e believe that 
black people should not be forced to fight in the military 
service to defend a racist government that does not 
protect us. We will not fight and kill people of color in 
the world who» like black people, are being victimized 
by the white racist government of America." 

By 1969, this attitude had become wide^ad in the 
black community. Journalist Wallace Terry inter- 
viewed 392 black enlisted men in Vietnam and found 
that 64 percent believed that their fight was in the United 
States, not in Vietnam. About a third advocated imme- 
diate withdrawal of U.S. troops. Marine PFC Reginald 
Edwards told Terry, «We fought for the white man in 
Vietnam. It was clearly his war. If it wasn't, you 
wouldn^t have seen as many confederate flags as you 
saw...an insuh to any person that's of color on this 
planet."* The saying, "^No Vietnamese ever called me 
Nigger,"* became a popular way for black soldiers to 
say, "It's not niy war." By the end of the decade, the 
symbols of black nationalism were evident throughout 
the U.S. military: there were black power salutes and 
Handshakes, Afro hairstyles and soul music. 

Many blacks identified with the Vietnamese who 
also were treated as inferiors. Vietnamese civilians who 



worked on American bases prepared the food, hauled 
the garbage, cleaned the buildings, and carried the 
baggage. They did all the dirty work, for niiich they 
received veiy little and were treated with suspicion 
and contempt by many soldiers. Black solder Gerald 
Bayette sa^\ the situation this v^: 

The first thing that caught my attention while waiting 
for my bags at the airport was the Viemamese. They 
were the ones unloading the plane, carrying the bags to 
where we were waiting. All during which the Amrican 
soldiers who were supervising (of course) ordered them 
to hurry up while making derogatory remarks about 
Asians in general I thought about the airport and train 
stations in the States, where menial jobs such as bag- 
gage carrying are handled by the brothers, who must 
take the same deviVs abuse in order to provide for their 
families. It disgusted me. 



Despite reservations about racism in Vietnam, black 
soldiers distinguished themselves in combat; and, as in 
previous wars, traditional racial antagonisms melted in 
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the heat of battle on the front lines. One black GI 
reflected: "You couldn't think just white or just black— 
you had to think for eveiybo^y. Hiat was one of the 
things that the war did for me. It started me thin' ing 
about men in general, iastead of wAiites or blacks— ^ven 
though a lot of vMtts forgot about that after they got 
HK:k to the States. It taught them a lot of lessons. Some 
whites never foigot And a lot of blacks never forgot it 
either." Here is one of many such examples, offered by 
black soldier, Harold **Ughtbulb" Biyant: 

There was another guy in our unit who made it 
known that he was a card-carrying Ku Klux Klan 
member. That pissed a lot of us off, cause we had gotten 
real tight. We didn't have racial incidents like what was 
happening in the rear area, 'cause we had to depend on 
each other. We were always in the bush. 

Well, we got out into a fire fight, and Mr Ku Klux 
Klan got his little ass trapped. We were going across the 
rice paddies and Charlie just started shootin'. And he 
junked in the rice paddy while everybody else kind of 
backtracked. 



So we laid down a base fire to cover him. But he was 
just immobile. He froze. And a brother went out there 
and got him and dragged him back. Later on, he said 
that action changed his perception of what black people 
were all about. 

In the rear, however, hatred between blacks and 
whites tore U.S. tnwps apart and fiequently exploded 
into violence. Certainly, there is plenty of evidence of 
official discrimination and Uack defiance of such in the 
military. Even by October 1971, blacks constituted 
14.3 percent of the enlisted men but only 3.6 percent of 
the officers in the U.S. Army- Racial confrontation in 
the military sta-^ed to become a serious problem around 
1967-68, about the time that ghetto riots and black 
militance were on the rise back home. In 1968, forty- 
three black GIs at Fort Hood refused to go on 'Mot duty" 
at the Demociadc National Convention in Chicago. In 
1970, seven black soldiers from the 176th Regiment 
disobeyed orders to go on patrol duty, claiming their 
lives were being deliberately endangered by racist of- 
ficers. In 1972, racial incidents on the USS Constella- 
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tion caused a training exercise to be canceled. When the deadly violence. In addition to beatings, stabbings and 

ship returned to port, 122 black sailors (joined by eight shootings, there were ^Aaggings"— attempts to kill 

Miiite sailors) raised their fists in protest. injure by tossing a fragnwntation grenade. Fraggings 

A 1971 Congressional Black Caucus study found most often came from angiy troops against overzealous 
that half of all soldiers in confinement were black. A platoon leaders who pushed them too haid. However, 
1971 NAACP study showed that a ^te first offender sometimes they occurred in racial confrontations. A 
was twice as likely to be released without punishment as racial incident at Cam Ranh Bi^ led to a fragging in 
a black first offender. This study also found that blacks which 3 1 were injured. The insult "nigger" led to a 
received 45 percent of all less-than-honorable dis- brawl at Puloi near Saigon in January 1971. By mid- 
charges, a rate more than three times their share of year, 154 assaults by Americans on Americans had been 
enlisted men. recorded. Between 1969 and 1971, there were 600 

In many units, blacks and whites chose to eat in fragging incidents in Vietnam in which 82 Americans 

separate groups and sleep in separate buildings. Such were killed and 651 wounded by each other, (see 

separation further fueled mistrust and hostility. Given Chapter 5 for more discussion of this issue). This theme 

the lack of confidence in miUtaiy justice, the tension of of self-destruction in the U.S. Army is featured dramati- 

the war and the ready availability of weapons, it was, cally in the Academy Awatd winning film, Platoon. 
perhaps, inevitable that such hostility would erupt into 




OK Corral East 
Brothers in the Nam 

Sgt. Christopher and t are 
in Khanh Hoi down by the docl<s 
in the Blues Bar where the women 
are brown and there Is no Saigon Tea 
making our nightly HIT— 'Here Inspection Tour' 
watching the black digging the night sights 
soul sounds getting tight 

the grunts in the corner raise undisturbed hell 
the timid white MP has his freckles pale 
as he walks past the high dude 
in the doonvay in his lavender- jump suit 
to remind the mama-san quietly of curfew 

he chokes on the weed smoke 

he sees nothing his color here 
and he fingers his army rosary his .45 

but this is not Cleveland or Chicago 
he can't cringe any one here and our 
gazes like brown punji stakes impale him 

we have all killed something recently 
we know who owns the night 
and carry darkness with us 

— Horace Coleman 



Americans Against 
Vietnamese 



Also treated in Platoon is the racism expressed by 
many U.S. soldiers against the Vietnamese people 
themselves. Of course, the oflicial publications of the 
U.S. Military Assistance Command in Vietnam advo- 
cated humane treatment of the Vietnamese people as the 
most effective way to win their hearts and minds: 

Remember that we are special guests here; we make 
no demands and seek no special treatment 

Join with the people! Understand their life, use 



phrases from their language, and honor their customs 
and laws. 

Treat women with politeness and req)ect. 

Make personal friends among the soldiers and 
common people. 

Always give the Vietnamese the right-of-way. 

Be alert to security and ready to react with your 
militaxy skill. 

Don't attract attention by loud, rude, or unusual 
behavior. 

Avoid separating yourself from the people by a 
display of wealth or privilege. 

Above all else you are members of the U.S. military 
forces on a difficult mission, responsible for all your 
official and personal actions. Reflect honor upon your- 
self and the United States of America. 

Indeed, there were many soldiers who displayed 
respect, even affection, for the Vietnamese. Such GIs 
volunteered their labor and resources to social relief 
organizations. Some married Vietnamese women and/ 
or adopted Vietnamese oiphans. These were the excep- 
tion, however. 

As with all wars, the terror of life and death promoted 
a racist contend that served to dehumanize the enemy 
and make killing morally defensible. Many soldiers 
were instructed in ^ attitude in basic training. Marine 
PFC Reginald Edwards reports: 



The only thing they told t4S about the Viet Cong was 
they were gooks. They were to be killed. Nobody sits 
around and gives you their historical and cultural 
background. They're the enemy. Kill, kili kill That's 
what we got to practice. Kill, kill, kill. 

Rifleman Haywood T. Kirkland agrees: 

Right away they told us not to call them Vietnamese, 
Call everybody gooks, dinks. They told us when you go 
over in Vietnam, you gonna be face to face with Charlie, 
the Viet Cong, They were like animals or something 
other than human. They ain't have no regard for life. 
They'd blow up little babies just to kill one Gl ITiey 
wouldn 7 allow you to talk about them as if they were 
people. They told us they 're not to be treated with any 
type of mercy. That's what they engraved into you. That 
killer instinct. Just go away and do destruction. 

Once in combat, there were other factors that height- 
ened this racist hostility. Compared to the U.S., Viet- 
nam was perceived as a poor and backward country. 
Moreover, many GIs felt that the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam (ARVN) showed less skill and courage in 
combat than the Vie cong, an observation that rein- 
forced American cynicism toward the Vietnamese. The 
heat and rain, mud and leeches, insects, bad food, and 
long hours caused fatigue and irritation among the 
troops. 

As if that weren't enough, there was the peculiar 
nature of the war itself. In contrast to the image many 
had of European wars, there were relatively few sus- 
tained confrontations between uniformed troops to gain 
or d«^fend strategic territory. The eneniy inflltrated the 
population and practiced hit-and-run tactics that frus- 
trated GIs in the field. Many soldiers were killed or 
mutilated by land mines and booby traps with no enemy 
in sight Frustration and rage built up within them. 
Finally, their ignorance of the language and culture 
made GIs vuhierab^e to terrorism by seemingly inno- 
cent villagers wtio were wrking with the NLF. Here is 
one soldier's story: 

/ met this girl in a village store,, J guess she was the 
only Vietnamese i ever got close to. By then I spoke a 
Utile of their language and I found out she was studying 
English and Math, I said I would help her and kinda 
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started to hang around the place when I was 
free... .Once, the last tune, I brought a flower: it helped 
me forget. 

One day we were on this patrol, it was rainy and 
suddenly we were caught in an ambush. Our guys 
returned the fire. We hit them hard and then called in 
the gunships for support.... 

Then, maybe thirty minutes after, the firing stopped 
and we moved out to look for the wounded and to take 
a body count. There was a bunch of bodies all around, 
all VC. One of them was my little girlfriend, now dead, 
bullets through her chest and head. She had an auto- 
matic near her, I was shocked, she was a VC. Who the 
hell were our friends? Who were our enemies? I never 
felt more confused than at that moment. 

Given the consequences of such deception^ perhaps 
it was healthy for American GIs to be suspicious toward 
all Vietnamese. Unfortunately, this attitude frequently 
degenerated into an indiscriminant disdain. Cdmmonly 
used terms like ""dinks" and ""slopes" expressed a gen- 
eral racist contenq}t for all Vietnamese people. Army 
medical officer Gordon Livingston recalls numerous 
examples of fairly routine American mistreatment of 
Vietnamese civilians, e.g., ^driving tracked vehicles 
through rice peddles; throwing C-ration cans at children 
from moving vehicles; running truck covoys through 
villages at high speeds on dirt roads (if the people are 
eating rice at the time it has to be thrown away because 
of the dust)...." 

The ^gook ^drome" sometimes exploded into vio- 
lent atrocities committed by GIs against innocent civil- 
ians as well as enemy soldiers (see Chapter 6 for a fuller 
discussion of this issue.) As with all wars, some brutal 
men trained in weapons of violence took advantage of 
the opportunity to attack others with impunity. Inci- 
dents like the following illustrate the depths of inhu- 
manity to which many young American boys were 
plungeed in Vietnam: 

"We had this gook and we was gonna skin him. ' a 
grunt told me. I mean he was already dead and 
everything, and the lieutenant comes over and says, 
'Hey asshole, there's a reporter in the TOC, you want 
him to cofne out and see that? I man, use your fucking 
heads, there 's a time and place for everything. * "Too 



Guerrilla War 

It's Practically impossible 
to tell civilians 
from tlie Vietcong. 

Nobody wears uniforms 

mey all talk 

the same language, 

(and you couldn't understand 
tliem even if they didn't). 

They tape grenades 
inside their clothes, 
and carry satchel charges 
in their market baskets. 

Even their women fight; 
and young boys, 
and girls, 

It's practically impossible 
to tell civilians 
from the Vietcong; 

after a while, 
you quit trying. 

—W.D. Ehrhart 
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bad you wasn't with us last week, ' another grunt told 
me, coming off a non-contact operation, "we killed so 
many gooks it wasn't even funny, * 

Of course, for eveiy GI who took ghoulish pleasure 
in such revenge against the enemy, there were more vJbo 
were sickened the cruelty. Many came to doubt 
seriously Miiether the war could or should be won. In 
1971, a survey of men on their way to Vietnam found 
that almost all had serious criticisms of U.S. military 
policy in Vietnam. However, they were divided over 
^^ether to get out or step up the war. Forty-seven 
percent considered the war a mistake and 40 percent 
thought America was not fighting hard enough to vAxu 

Once in Vietnam, such doubts grew worse. More 
and more U.S. soldiers came to question the purpose of 
the war and the ethics of their own participation. From 
1964 to 1972, more than 500,000 cases of soldiers 
""absent without leave" (AWOL) were reported. De- 
serters numbered 93,250— three times that of Korea. 
Fewer than 3,000 deserted \^le in Vietnam. Some 
20,000 men deserted after serving their year in Vietnam 
while in post-combat stateside military assignments. 
For many, desertion clearly was a protest against tlie 
war or an expression of delayed stress reaction. Like the 
draftees, deserters were drawn disproportionately from 
the ranks of poor blacks and blue collar ^iiites with little 
education. 

All American troops were withdrawn from Vietnam 
in 1973. The memory of crack U.S. troops winning key 
victories was now a distant thought The \%Br had lost all 
sense of moral purpose for too many. Could we justify 
the terrible expense when we had so many imsolved 
problems at home? Did we offer a moral alternative 
when we couldn't even overcome the hate among 
ourselves? 

It must be understood that war has a political, eco- 
nomic, and social dimension as well as a militaiy one. 
Superior firepower will not by itself win the bi>ttle for 
hearts and minds. If you can win that battle, tliere is 
much less need for superior firepower. Noting the 
terrible contradictions in the behavior of U.S troops in 
Vietnam, Livingston asked, ^How can we presume to 
influence a struggle for the political loyalties of a people 
for whom we manifest such uniform disdain is to me the 
great unanswered, indeed, unanswerable question of 
this war.** Livingston also recognized the parallels to 
the "^isV treatment of black people back in the U.S. 
and warned, "Ihe price of our lack of perception is defeat 
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abroad and, if not corrected, may be the dissolution of 
society at home." 

Indeed, things seemed to be falling apart every- 
where. The promise of Lyndon Johnson's Great Soci- 
ety Program had been squandered on the huge war 
budget and American cities were aflame with protest 
More and more GIs wondered what they were supposed 
to be fighting for. E^qplanations by the White Vtouse 
were no longer convincing. 

Certainly, some soldiers continued to fight with 
valoron the fields of battle. The Nixon years (1969-73) 
witnessed 20,000 Americans killed, 1 10,000 wounded, 
and more than SOO captured or missing in action. How- 
ever, for many, given the plan for disengagement, 
heroism seemed futile. No one wanted to be the last 
soldier killed in Vietnam. By now, volunteers were a 
minority and desertions were on the rise. Morale was 
low and alcohol and drugs were abundant. The enemy 
seemed to be eveiy^iiiere. After nine years of American 
bloodshed and body bags, Vietnam would be left to the 
Vietnamese. 



Who Fights Today 



In 1973 the U.S. abolished compulsory military 
conscription and instituted a professional volunteer 
army. Among the arguments for the change were that 
compulsoiy service violated civil liberties and an all- 
volunteer anny was less likely to suffer from internal 
dissension. Among those opposed were that the public 
would be less watchful over White House use of mili- 
tary force in U.S. foreign relations, that the poor, espe- 
cially racial minorities, would shoulder an unfair share 
of the defense burden, and that the overall quali^ of the 
troops would suffer. 

Throughout the 1980s, high unemployment, espe- 
cially for youth, rising government militaiy subsidies, 
and a relatively peaceful international scene eiKour* 
aged higher enlistments. During this period, opportuni- 
ties for the advancement of blacks increased greatly. 
By 1986, blacks constituted ten percent of Army offic- 
ers and seven percent of generals. Gen. Colin L Powell 
became the first black man to chair the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

In February 1991, as the ground war in the Persian 
Gulf became more immanent, the White House reas- 



sured a worried public that it would not be necessaiy to 
bring back tfie draft. At the time, black men and women 
stationed in the Gulf totalled 104,000, 25 percent of the 
Americans deployed in the region and 30 percent of all 
Army troops. This represented over twice their 12 
percent share of the U.S. population. 

ANew York Times/CBS poll found that 55 percent of 
black respondents opposed the Persian Gulf War com- 
pered to only 27 percent of white respondents. Report- 
ing in the Chronicle of Higher Education, Michele N-K 
Collison found black students at Temple, Duke, Syra- 
cuse, Howard and other universities to be critical of the 
war. Rallies and teach-ins stressed the greater risk of 
casualties for blacks, an even larger component of the 
infantry, and the diversion of money to the war that 
could have been used for social problems afflicting 
black Americans. 



Ahnost all students interviewed had a family mem- 
ber or friend in the Gulf and they were concerned for 
their safety. A student at Ten^le called it ^a poor man's 
art^y." A residence hall coordinator at the University of 
California at Davis said ^lack students have a choice 
between the streets and the Army." Many students 
criticized President Bush as hypocritical for asking 
"^lack troops to fight for freedom in the guir while 
refusing "Ho sign a civil-rights bill that would outlaw 
discrimination against black citizens.** 

Qearly, criticisms by black Americans during the 
Vietnam War concerning U.S. value commitments, 
budget priorities, and racial justice were still relevant 
during the recent Persian Gulf War. The racial climate 
within the militaiy has improved, but economic oppor- 
tunities for black people in America remain bleak. 



Reporter: What does it do to a guy when he survives all of 
this as you have? 

PFC: Makes you scared. It really does. I was up there the 
day after on the 20th talkinj to a sergeant that I know, just 
trying to console him. He wasn't hit that bad, but It sure 
makes you feel better when you have somebody to talk to. 
I was talking to him when mortars started coming in. If s 
just impossible to describe how scared these guys are 
when mortars were coming in and there's nothing they can 
do. 



—Interview with unidentified U.S. soldier, as reported in Vietnam 
Remembered. 
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Soldiers marching Into combat sing and shout brave words. Inside, the feelings are quite different. 
Here are two such portraits— an American and a National Liberation Front soldier. 



Pawn in the Game: The Vietnam Diary 

of Sgt. Bruce F. Anello," U.S. Army, 
killed in action in Vietnam, May 31, 1968 

1967 



Oct. 21, It seems like a year I've been sone already, but it hasn V 
even been a month. The ocean is a tiring object, but on occasions 
it has its beautiful times. Especially at night, but always I wish I 
didn 't have to watch it alone. 



Nov. 9. Our ambush— with the rain beating on my helmet. Not a 



drop coming in, so it trickles around my neck and soaks into my 
ski n. While my finger's on the trigger frozen with fear and from 



the wind . . . haven't fired a shot yet. Nor has one come my way. 
Just frustration and harassment . . . 



Nov, 21. Lost respect for a bunch of people today. For no reason 
they tore down this hootch, burnt it, trampled down their garden. 



ripped out their trees and there wasn 't even any suspected enemy. 
I told him I hope someone kicks in his TV tube while he's over 



here 
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D ec, 10. How can I describe an ambush? . . . darkness comes, 
and the clouds turn black with threatenins rain, and the moon 
can barely seep throui^h. It's the signal to move to the tr ail where 
the man died yesterday An eerie f eelinp creeps intn \our whole 
being as the beautiful trees of daytime turn into laughing demons 
from the cold night wind. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Eve— Ho ho! Today I fought a war. Instead 
of the Yuletide burning, it was a village. Instead of Christmas 
light it was artillery. Instead of the white snow , it was rain. 
Instead of warm smiles, it was a weary frown. Instead of bells 
ringing out, it was bullets. Instead oflaushter it was mother's 
pain, it was a man saying. "I'm going home." Instead of peace 
and good will, it was war and sorrow. But be still, for today 
Christ was born . . . 

1968 

Jan. 12. Even here they hound me about a haircut. Like they 

don't have nothing else to worry about. A guy in our platoon 
shot a civilian today. He personally was sorry. But the platoon 
sarge said we should have burnt his I D. and put a grenade in his 
pocket. The squad leader put a note on him when the chopper 
took him away, saying he didn 't have a n ID. and he ran. 

Jan. 14. A letter c ame— from Mary even. Today Jan. 14, de- 
clared as a new holiday. It was so beautiful I cried. I can Y even 
express how it made me feel A lot of words wouldn't mean half 
enough of how good I feel. I was gonna read the envelope for 




three days, then oven it, read the heading for the next three days, 
and one sentence per 3 days. It should last me until the next letter 

Feb. 12. ... I admire the spirit of the V.C. But who -wouldn't 

have spirit? They have a cause to die for, it's their country. We 

have nothing to f^ain. We don't even want the country. So what is 
to win — when we have nothing to win? 



Feb. 24. Seems every other thought is of being home. Yet, it's still 
a long time to go. It only depresses me. But it's hard not to think 
about it. You wake up in the morning, thinking about what it 
would be like in a warm bed. You start cooking some cans and 
you wonder what it would be like to sit at a table with a cup of 
coffee. You brush the dirt off your clothes and you wonder how a 
warm shower would feel . . . Then the man tells you to pack up 
and sling it all on your back. And you wonder what it would be 
like to be free, instead of always fighting for it . . . 



Mar. 1. The captain has no faith in his men whatsoever The 
lieutenant said, "If you have a ny opinions, keep them to yourself " 
A self made god. The captain is even higher than God. He told 
us: "Don't ask me why I tell you something to do, if you don't 



you'll die. " 



I got to get out of here. The man drives you insane. I'm no longe r 
fighting the enemy. My mind just seems to be fighting the army . . 



Mar. 10. I'm really digging this new company. Digging foxholes 
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every ni^ht. Dimnfi rice out of crocks. Digging a place to sleep 



Mar 20. Looking back through the pages, I can now make a 
statement on all the facts I have thus far collected: . . .th at is. I've 
been here for 6 months and still don't know what the hell we're 
fighting for . . . . 

April 4, It seems the latest fad is to build up a kill record. Since 
our platoon got in that battle, we've killed 45 V.C. The other 
platoons are jealous so now they kill anybody— just to match our 
record. I've seen— skip it. I'll write about that later I can say 
I've seen brutality to the utmost. Crossness, ridiculous and 
senseless killing. And no conscience whatsoever I get the usual 
statement handed down since the cavalry and Indians. "The only 
good gook is a dead gook. " . 

April 24. The sweat runs down my forehead, as I lie in my mud 
hole. Ants crawling up my legs. Mosquitoes buzzing around my 
ears. It's so dark the bushes take odd shapes and play on the 
imagination. Every fiber in my body feels like a leech . . . 

May 2. Walking on point today, I saw a man about 20 years old, 
so I yelled "La day" (meaning come here). He turned and saw 
me. His eyes went big— and he tore off running— so I shot him. 

He ran a hundred yards down some trails with his guts in his 



hand . . . The thought of what I did made me sick ... I'm not 
proud of what I did. 
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Diary of an Unknown Soldier from the 
National Liberation Front of Vietnam 



It Is May 1st. I am writing because sometliing very impor- 
tant happened that suddenly changed my life: this morning 
at half-past seven, I turned up to report and comrade Lan 
told me: "Get ready to go into the army." I think writing may 
help me to understand the feelings that seized me. A kind 
of joy and excitement. I admit. But, at the same time, 
something like terror and pain. Because I shall have to 
leave my wife. Can, this be love that is so sacred to me. 
We were married only four months ago and have been 
together so little. In accepting this separation, I am making 
a great sacrifice and denial. Dying does not frighten me: if 
my death helps my people, then I am ready to die. But to 
be parted from Can makes me suffer so much. Too much. 
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May 3. Can, your heart is In your eyes. A broken heart. But 
someday there won't be a single American devil left in this 
country. If It were not for the Americans we would not be 
kissing each other goodbye. 

May 8. Today it is my turn to do the cooking and I have to 
find water. But after marching for two nights on end my legs 
are almost broken. Every movement I make causes terrific 
pain; I have never been good at sports . . . I miss Can terri- 
bly I think of nothing else and count the days we've been 
separated. 

May 10. We have no rice and cannot buy any here because 
there is none. All we have eaten is the little rye and we 
have slept on empty stomachs. We shall have no rice until 
tomorrow evening and only then if things go well. 
Hunger is an ugly thing and i have no wish to write. 

May 26. I have been feeling ill for sixteen days and aid not 
write . . . For six hours I have been cutting wood. But that is 
nothing compared with the leeches. The moment we set 
foot 'n the Jungle and in this damp climate we met our worst 
enemy—leeches. Curse them. They are everywhere: they 

cling to the first man they see. Although we are careful to 
cover every part of our bodies, they still manage to attack us 



and every time I feel a prick I l<now wliat it is. I talie off my 
stioe and invariably my foot is covered with blood. Disgust- 
ing. 

June 1. I have been in the army for nearly a month and all 
we do is train: to creep forward on hands and Itnees, to roll 
into holes, even to climb trees and hide among the leaves. 
These exercises are hard, and harder still because of the 
heat: even the wind that blows from Laos is hot. But this 
hard iffe has strengthened our ability to bear it. It has actu- 
ally restored my enthusiasm . . . Tomorrow is a day of rest 
and t have asl<ed permission to visit my home: my parents 
live not far from here. I was allowed to because I had volun- 
teered to go to South Vietnam . . . I feel wild with happiness; 
I shall see my mother and the rest of my family 

June 2. I have seen my relatives but not my Mother. Oh, 
Mother, how sad. When we arrived it was half-past eleven 
at night and my heart was beating fast . . . You had gone to 
Dong Noi that morning. Dearest Mother, you will suffer so 
much when they tell you I came and did not find you. I 
suffered as well . . . I was thinking of you. Mother. Perhaps I 
shall not have another chance like this one . . . Even now the 
tears are falling on the paper. How sad it was. Mother. We 
have never been lucky, the two ofus... 
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Dec. 30. When we saw a house, Li and I took off our equip- 
ment and went in to as/f for food. The owner gave us a pan of 
freshly cooked potatoes and a bunch of bananas. We ate until 
we nearly burst and called Nuoi and Mai to give them the rest. 
We wanted to pay him, but the good man refused. He even 
offered us a cup of hot water to help us digest the food. His 
kindness put us iito a good mood . . . 

Jan. 18. Only a few days more and we shall celebrate Tet . . . 
Suddenly we have been ordered not to stop in houses, not 
even to go inside them. Something new is in the air. We 
must keep silently marching. So while other people are gaily 
celebrating Tet we shall have to hide quietly in the wood. I 
remember the last Tet. Can and I spent it together. We were 
happy. 

Jan. 23. Suddenly we heard planes and someone shouted: 
They're bombing us." A second later a plane dived straight 
above us, then came a terrific explosion and fragments of the 
bomb hit everywhere. One passed at four centimeters from 
my head. I heard it whistling. What mysterious laws govern a 
man's life and survival? . . .Clearly it is not my destiny to die 
here. Where is it written that I am to die? 

Jan. 29. We got up very early and had breakfast before dawn. 
Everything is ready I wrote a letter to Can and gave it to a 



friend who has Just come back from Thailand and i hope he 
can manage to get it to her. Can, my dearest Can. Perhaps j 
the end is waiting for me, but there will never be an end to 
our love. Even if I die or you die it will not end. Can, my 
dear Can. Now we must 30. The commander is calling and 
telling us to . . . 

(Oriana Fallaci, the Italian journalist, picks up the story from 
here.) 

Feb. 19. The diary stops here. He must have died five or six 
days later, on the outskirts of Saigon. Or else he may have 
died on Jan. 29 itself, in a bombing raid like the one I went 
on with Capt. Andy In the A-37. I can't think of anything 
else. And I keep wondering: does Can know about his 
death? Perhaps she has just received his last letter and is 
writing to him at his new address . . . 

—Oriana Fallaci, Nothing, And So Be It, translated by 
Isabel Quigley, New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1972 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Recount the events leading up to large-scale 
involvement by United States forces in tlic Vietnam 
War. In vvhat ways was waging the Vietnam War under 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution a "double-edged sword?" 

2. Were the soldiers who served in the Vietnam War 
in the earlier years different from those who served in 
the later years? In vAiBt ways? 

3. How would each of the following individuals 
most likely react to the fact that 60 percent of the eligible 
draft-age population avoided military service during 
the Vietnam War: someont .vho was against the war; 
someone who was for the war, a veteran of WWII? 

4. Since deferments could be obtained in so many 
ways, why do you think so many young males were still 
drafted? 

5. What is meant by the term "poverty draft /" How 
could such an unfair means of selecting soldiers for the 
military occur in a denKKracy? 



6. Describe relations between blacks and whites in 
Vietnam during the war. Did blacks see any relation 
between racism in Vietnam and racism in the US? 

7. Did black and white soldiers differ in their 
perceptions of the Vietnamese people? How? 

8. To vdiat extent do you believe the "Nine Rules For 
Personnel of U.S. Military Assistance Cbmmand, Viet- 
nam** were followed by U.S. troops. Do you think these 
rules were realistic? Why or why not? 

9. Why is the enemy dehumanized during wartime? 
Is this necessaiy for success in a war effort? What role, 
if any, did racism play in this process? 

10. Compare and contrast the themes of the Ameri- 
can and National liberation Front marches. Now 
compare and contrast the diaries of the American and 
Nlfi soldiers. What are the i^j.milarities and differences 
between the countries? Between the marches and the 
diaries? 
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Introduction 



During April 1975, millions of Americans watched the communist takeover of Saigon on television. 
Triumphant North Vietnamese troops advanced rapidly on the city while the Army of the RepubUc of (South) 
Vietnam (ARVN) fled in panic. Because the airport was no longer safe, helicopters were forced to lift off from 
the roof of the American Embassy to take those chosen for rescue to aircraft carriers off shore. Some of those not 
chosen clung to the helicopter's skids in a desperate effort to escape. 

This is what the American commitment had come to in Vietnam. Many wondered now the worid's mightiest 
miUtao- power had not been able to conquer a smaU, less developed country in Southeast Asia. Years later, milltens 
of Americans— especially those who fought there— find this very hard to understand or accept. 

The Vietnam War was basically different from past U.S. wars. Debates over U.S. war strategy produced more 
controverey than consensus. WUliam Westmoreland, the Commanding General of U.S. Forces in Vietnam from 
1 964- 1 969, commented: "Tbe longest war in our history, it was the most reported and most visible to the pubUc— 
but the lewt understood." Marine General Lewis Walt remarked: "Soon after I arrived in Vietnam it became 
obvious to me that I had neither a real understanding of the nature of the war nor any clear idea as to how vo win 
it" 

Vietnam was difficult to grasp for many reasons, hi previous wars, one could look at a map of the territory held 
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by each side, see who was advancing or retreating, and 
assess the war's progress. But Vietnam was "a war 
without fronts." Not until the final days in 1975 could 
anyone look at a map and tell who was winning. From 
the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) which divided the coun- 
try, through the mountainous Central Highlands, to the 
coastal plane and the delta in the southernmost pert of 
the countiy, the varied South Vietnamese terrain meant 
that the war itself differed from one area of the counoy 
to another. 

The nature of the war also changed dramatically over 
time and is best understood in terms of the following 
distinct stages: (1) 1961-1964, (2) 1965-1967, (3) 1968, 
(4) 1969-1970, (5) 1971-1973, (6) 1973-1975. Vietnam 
veterans use their location and year in country to desig- 
nate their particular Vietnam War experience. 

The 100 or so advisors in place wlien Piresident John 
F. Kennedy took office in 1961 grew to 16,300 by the 
time of his death in November 1963. As the U.S. 
changed its primary mission to a combat role, the 
number of troops grew proportionately— from 23,000 
to 184,000 by the end of 1965; 385,000 by the end of 
1966; 485,000 by 1967; 536,000 by 1968-«nd reached 
a peak of 543,000 in early 1969. TTien, with Vietnami- 
zation, troops declined to 475,000 by the end of 1969; 
336,000 by 1970; 158,000 by 1971; 24,000 by 1972; to 
fewer than 250 personnel by mid- 1973. 

Vietnam was the longest and most unpopular foreign 
war in American history. It ranked second in fiscal 
expense and a close third in casualties. Depending on 
one's criteria, between 2.15 and 3.14 million Ameri- 
cans served at some time and place in the Second 
Indochlnese War. More than 58,000 died, and more 
than 300,000 were wounded. 

The South Vietnamese provided even more man- 
power and suffered more casualties. The Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) grew from 514,000 
at the beginning of 1965 to almost 1.1 million by the end 
of 1972. Over this period, some 1 70,000 ARVN troops 
were killed, three-fourths of the Allied total. Other 
countries also sent forces. Tlie South Korean contribu- 
tion reached a peak of 50,000 of its best troops in 1970. 
Australia, New Zealand, and Thailand sent smaller 
militaiy contingents, and {he Philippines dispatched a 
small number of civilian personnel. Total '*thiixl nation" 
forces reached 70,000 in i969, and had a combined total 
of 5,000 deaths during the course of the war. 

As Chapter 10 makes clear, both tlie U.S. and Viet- 
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nam suffered tremendous losses \n lives, tmuure, and 
spirit. Stanley Kamow calls it the war nobody won. 
Certainly America lost. Eveiytwdy agrees on the motto 
"No More Vietnams,'' but this means different things to 
different people. That makes it all the more imperative 
that citizens keep an open mind and tiy to understand 
what happened, wiiat went wrong, and what might have 
been the alternatives* 

ne Ugacy of World War U 
7he victory over fascism in World War II established 
the United States as the worid's dominant military and 
industrial power. It was seen as a triumph of the 
Ameri' vuy of life, a nation growing into true great- 
ness, i .lericans cheered their brave soldiers returning 
from the war. However, mai^ felt the war had been won 
as much in the factories as on the battlefields. In this 
view, it was the superior capacity of American industry 
to produce more and better weapons and equipment that 
prevailed in the long run. 

The dominance of corporate leaders among U.S. 
foreign and )nilitary policymakers assured a friendly 
climate for this point of view. Over the period 1940- 
1967, the major corporations and investment houses 
provided 70 of the 9 1 individuals \^ held top positions 
in the Departments of Defense and State, the three 
military services, the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

This ethic of technology and managerialism per- 
vaded American society through the 1950s. On the 
home front an army of ••organization men** in **gray 
flannel suits** supervised the growth of the American 
economy. On the front lines U.S. soldiers, better trained 
and better equipped, defended U.S. vital interests 
around the world. 

The militaiy and the new national security pol- 
icymakers placed high reliance upon technological su- 
periority, particularly America's nuclear arsenal and 
unsurpassed fleet of jet fighters and bombers. The 
Korean conflict demonstrated to many the dangers of 
conventional land war in Asia. Through the mid and 
late 1950s, air power and nuclear weapons were emjAa- 
sized at the expense of the infantry. Thus, the U.S. 
entered the Vietnam era with unquestioned faith in the 
superiority of high-technology warfare, an arrogance 
about its ability to ^manage** many conflicts across the 
globe, and little regard for its foes in less developed 
Asia. All of these factors would contribute to its failuie. 



The Advisory Role: 
1955 - 1960 



From 1950-1954, the U.S. poured almost $4 billion 
into France's futile effort to defeat the Vietminh guer- 
rillas. President Eisenhower and major U.S. officials 
criticized the French Army's leadership, organization, 
strategy, tactics, and training of the Vietnamese. Mili- 
taiy leaders especially disapproved of what they per- 
ceived as France's lack of will to fight. General J. 
Lawton Cbllins said the U.S. had "to put the squeeze on 
the French to get them off their fannies." One Marine 
colonel boasted that "two good American divisions 
with the normal aggressive American spirit could clean 
up the situation in the Tonkin Delta in ten months." 
These assertions ignored the determination of the Viet- 
minh and their Iwoad-based political support. 

Follo>Mng the French defeat, U.S. advisors took over 
the training of the RVNAF and sought to structure the 
Army of the RepubUc of (South) Vietnam (ARVN) into 
a copy of the U.S. Anny, capable of fighting a mid- 



intensity, conventional war against North Vietnam. 
The strategy was to use "high volumes of firepower to 
minimize casualties." Vietnamese General Staff objec- 
tions that the French were defeated by a guerrilla, not a 
convenUonal, army were swept aside. Instruction in 
counterinsurgency was minimal. American advisors 
were not trained to speak Vietnamese on the premise 
that their tour of duty was too short to make that 
worthwhile. In sum, the U.S. set up a huge official 
bureaucracy in the midst of a revolutionary political 
situation with little or no knowledge of the society and 
culture of the area. 

By 1959, the ARVN had seven standard divisions 
and four armored cavalry regiments, reminding one 
U.S. advisor of a lighter firepower model of a Worid 
War n division. ARVN training was essentially the 
same as that of U.S. soldiers back home. The American 
Tables of Organization and Equipment were translated 
into Vietnamese and issued. ARVN soldiers were put 
through standard American training exercises, includ- 
ing a 25-mile march with 50-pound pack that was too 
arduous for the much smaller Vietnamese. 

By the late 1950b, the U.S. clearly had adopted South 
Vietnam as a client state, pouring hundreds of millions 
of dollars into the country to subsidize the government 



Squad: 



TYPICAL ARMY COMBAT UNITS IN VIETNAM 



about 10 men under a staff sergeant 



Platoon: 

Company: 

Battalion: 



4 squads under a lieutenant 
4 platoons under a captain 

headquarters and 4 or more companies under a 
lieutenant colonel or major 



Brigade: 
Division: 



4 or more battalions under a colonel or major 

approximately 15,000 men, Including 
headquarters, 3 brigades with artillery and other 
combat support, under a major general 
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and the military. Betraying their own provincialism, 
U.S. officials tried to transform Vietnam into a western 
style society. Although the Geneva Accords (1954) 
limited outside uniformed military personnel in Viet- 
nam to 342, the U.S. was now up to 700. By the end of 
the decade, despite this build-up, U.S. advisors still 
insisted tlw guerrillas were no real threat. 



The Counterinsurgency 



The nature of the advisory role changed in the early 
1960s. After two years of organizing, the National 
Liberation Front (NLF) was officially establUhed in 
Soutii Vietnam in December 1960. President Kennecty 
feared that Indochina was a prime theater for Soviet- 
sponsored "Svars of national liberation." Influenced by 
his reading of The Uncertain Trumpet (1960) by former 
Army Chief of Staff MaxweU Taylor, Kennedy be- 
lieved that the U.S. must prepare to meet this global 
challenge. 

Kennedy extended Taylor's proposal for a more 
"flexible military response" to include low-intensity 
warfare and assigned this counterinsurgency role to the 
Anay Special Forces. He gave them more money and 
manpower. Over the objections of Army leadership, 
Kennedy further authorized the Special Forces to don 
the green beret to identify themselves as an elite corps. 

Given the Ptesident's strong endorsement, the Army 
was now obliged to give more attention to counterinsur- 
gency. However, the top leadership remamed commit- 
ted to conventional warfare. General Lyman Lem- 
nitzer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (1960- 
1962), said "the new administration was 'oversold' on 
the importance of guerrilla warfare." General George 
H. Decker, Army Chief of Staff (1960-1962), boasted 
that "any good soldier can handle guerrillas." General 
Earle Wheeler, Army Chief of Staff" (1962-1964), dis- 
missed the political dimensions of the conflict with the 
statement "the essence of the problem in Vietnam is 
military." Even General Taylor considered counterin- 
surgency "just a form of small war," and characterized 
the Army's reaction to Kennedy's directives as 
"...something we have to satisfy. But not much heart 
went into the work." 




McNamara and Westmoreland 



Kennedy expanded the RVNAF from 150,000 to 
200,000 troops and sent more U.S. advisors. American 
commitment was widened further wlien the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) was upgraded to 
Military Advisory Command— Vietnam (MACV) in 
February 1962. 

The President appointed Robert McNamara, former 
Prtsident of the Ford Motor Company, to be his Secre- 
tary of Defense. McNamara's passion for statistical 
nr-xision made him the perfect model of the new 
military manager. Vietnam wasjust another problem to 
be "managed" successfully. Officials piwlaimed that 
the RVNAF were improving and the political situation 
stabilizing. 

But American senior advisors attached to ARVN 
units told another story. lieutenant Colonel John Paul 
Vann produced particularly pessimistic reports. Vann 
believed that ARVN training and the pacification pro- 
gram were failures. He stated that South Vietnamese 
political and military leaders were corrupt, and even 
accused the ARVN of avoiding the enemy ui the field. 
His message was that the war was being lost 

Back in the U.S. in June 1963, Vann learned that his 
and other critics' reports were being suppressed by 
MACV headquarters. He scheduled a brieffng with Ae 
Joint Chiefs, but Chairman Taylor sided with MACV 
and canceled it Forced to resign from the Army for 
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personal reasons, Vann soon returned to Vietnam and, 
in time, became the highest ranking civiliar advisor i.. 
the countiy. Until his untimely death in a helicopter 
crash in 1972, he was recognized as one of the most 
knowledgeable individuals about the war. 

Lacking appieciation of the revolutionaiy nature of 
the challenge, U.S. policymakers were opti'iilstic about 
solving what they saw as essentially a n^iitary pioblem 
Despite talk about winning hearts and minds, U.S. 
leaders never persuaded South Vietnamese President 
Diem to undertake the socipJ, economic, and political 
reforms needed io win support for his government. He 
failed to address the needs ol the n^any landless farmers 
and his village security Ingram of strategic hamlets 
was widely resented. 

In November, Diem was killed in a U.S. approved 
coup. Kennedy was assassinated three weeks later. 
Lyndon Johnson Inherited a political and military quag- 
mire vwth no end in sight. For the next year and a half, 
Saigon governments came and went in a series of coups, 
aiKl the war effort virtually stopped. 



The U.S. Enters Into 
Combat: 1965-1967 



Using the authority of the Tonkm Gulf Resolution 
instead of an official declaration of war by Congress, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson sent U.S. forces into 
combat in Vietnam in 1965. Ahrady committed to an 
ambitious program of social reforms, Johnson was 
reluctant to jeopardize support by plunging the country 
into a full-scale war. He also was mindful of strong 
public opposition to sending American troops to fight in 
another land war in Asia, especially given North 
Vietoam's mutual defense pact with China. He ex- 
pressed confidence that a great power like the United 
States could manage the war in Vietnam long enough 
for the ARW and the South Vietnamese govenunent to 
establish t'lemselves. 



VIetcong soldiers advance along a small Irrigation waterway. 
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Against the U.S., the Vietcong followed the same 
strategy of protracted warfare that the Vietminh had 
used t j defeat the French. Becaus" of their disadvan- 
tage in marq)ower and firepower^ Vietcong guerrillas 
avoided any direct engagements * vhere they did noi 
have a numerical superiority. Ins: ead, they practiced 
hit-and*-run tactics to drag out the rar, undermine the 
morale of U.S. forces and exhaust the patience of the 
American public. This also gave tie Vietcong time to 
win the ideological battle for the hearts and minds of the 
people. 

In response, U.S. military leaders planned a "war of 
attrition'' against the guerrillas. The goal was to destroy 
the enemy in the field at a rate fast en?>ugh to reach the 
"cross-over point,** that is, the point at v^4iich casualties 
would exceed additions to the enemy force. At that 
point, the enen^ was supposed to recognize that victory 
was not possible and quit the fight. General Westmore- 
land pre^'^Icted that the cross-over point would be 
reached in late 1967 or early 1968. 

lb ensure the success of its war plan, U.S. command- 
en: developed three separate but related strategies. 
First, the U.S. An^y and Marine Cbrps would conduct 
"search and destrcy** missions, large-scale ground com- 
bat operations designed to accelerate the pace of combat 
and casa-jlties. Second, U.S. troops would destroy 
villages friendly to the enem^y. As one U.S. General 



explained to The New York Times con^spondent, R. W. 
Apple, "You've got to diy up the sea the guerrillas swim 
in— that's the peasants-^and the best way to do that is 
blast the hell out of their villages so they'll come into our 
refugee can^. No villages, no guerrillas: shnple.'' The 
final effect of this canqwgn would be to create "free fire 
zones" \iiiere anyone in the area was "autonutically 
suspected" of being Vietcong or a Vietcong sympa- 
thizer and fired upon. 

Third, the U.S. Air Force and Navy would conduct 
an extensive bombing campaign in North Vietnam to 
undermine support for the guerrillas and cut off the flow 
of men and supplies to the south. A migor target was the 
"Ho Chi Minh Trail," the miuor overland supply route 
from north to south. The Trail was 250 miles long, rm 
through Laos, and included an estimated 6,000 miles of 
roadways, pathways, streams, and rivers down which 
soldiers and supplies could nK)ve. This became espe- 
cially important by 1966 when the People's Army of 
(Mo th) Vietnam (PA'/N) began sending entire regi- 
t Its into battle in the south. It was reascMied that, once 
g««!rrilla«; were cut off from their supplies and reinforce- 
ments, their number would be decreased that much 
faster. 

Counting Kills 
Some critics of U.S. policy warned that the French 
alsc' had fought a war of attrition and they had lost But 




U.S. leaders were certain they would succeed where 
the French had failed. In 1962, Douglas Pilce 
responded to a MACV general's remark that the 
goal in Vietnam was "to kill VC, pure and simple," 
by explaining that the French had killed many of the 
enemy and still lost. The general replied, "Didn't 
kill enough Vietcong Each military unit's Order 
of Battle section kept detailed records of enemy 
units and even individual personnel by name. Great 
computers in Saigon tracked Vietcong recruits, de- 
fectors. North Vietnamese infiltration, and allied 
captives. 

The most important nrnsure of progress in the 
war was the number of enemy killed, popularly 
known as the "body count." The pressure for 
producing a high body count ran from the Pentagon 
and White House down to small field units. The 
success of a leader was determined by how many 
enemy were killed under h's command. A low body 
count often meant removal from command. 

Faced with such pressures, many resorted to 
falsifying reports. Marine Lt. Col. John Buchanan 
reveals, "We claimed that for every American that 
was kiUed, we kiUed 13 NVA's. Some of those 
enemy were old women and children. Sometimes 
we would count shm bones and body parts. War is 
not an exact science, and everybody exaggerates." 
Robert Mall, an enlisted man, reported 'hat in his 
unit "a weapon captured was counted as five bodies. 
In other words, if you shoot a guy who's got a gun 
and you get that gun, you've shot six people." 

]n 1974, Douglas Kinnard, Brigadier General in 
Vietnam, polled all the other U.S. generals who had 
served in the war. Some 64 percent of tlie 173 
responded. Sixty-one percent of the respondents 
said the body count was "often inflated." As for 
cai«erism as a factor in command, 87 percent con- 
sidered it a problem, 37 percent said it was "seri- 
ous." 

Westmoreland believed the enemy was prepar- 
ing to move beyond guerrilla tactics to lar?':? scale 
operations. This would give U.S. units, witli their 
superior fi.^power, a chance to engage and kill the 
enemy in greater numbers. He sought increased 
U.S. forces to conduct search and destroy missions. 
The plan was for the infantry to "hump the boonles" 
to make contact with the enemy in the field and then 
call in artillery barrages, helicopter gunships, 
fiS^iter-bombers and airmobile reinforcements to 
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destroy them with minimal American casualties. As 
Genem? Glen A. Walker explained to reporters, "You 
don't figLt this fellow rlHe to rifle. You locate him and 
back awsQT. Blow the hell out of him and then police 
up." 

To support the attrition strategy, Westmoreland pre- 
sided over the construction of an elaborate infrastruc- 
ture of roads, military installations, air fields, ports, 
artilleiy fliebases, etc. While a remarkable engineering 
accomplishment, Westmoreland's strategy required a 
great ma^y soldiers to be involved in construction 
projects rather than combat. 

A number of large-scale operations in 1966 and 
1967, which sought to accelerate the attrition strategy, 
looked good on paper. They uncovered caches of 
weapons, munitions, and supplies; destroyed tunnel 
complexes; and produced high body count. However, 
they also had heavy social and political costs, such as 
those detailed in journalist Jonr.dian Schell's The Vil- 
lage of Ben Sue, an account of how a wliole village of 
"V^etcong sympathizers" was bulldozed and its people 
forcibly relocated. Such tactics did not help and proba- 
bly hurt the U.S. wai effort. 

It was already evident by late 1966 that the attrition 
strategy was failing. The U.S. and South Vietnamese 
could not kill the enemy as fast as the Vietcong could 
recruit replacements or the North Vietnamese march 
troops down the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Despite American 
efforts to search out the eneniy and engage them in 
combat, most contacts were brief with only a small 
number of enen^ killed. 

For the most part, the NVAVC forces dictated when 
and where they would fight. One study reported that 
almost 90 percent of all combat engagements were 
initiated by the tnemy. The guerrillas learned to strike 
quickly, in the words of a Marine medic "kill a couple 
of people and split before anybody got there." They 
avoided the massive U.S. fuepower by slipping into the 
villages, fleeing to impenetrable jungle, disappearing 
bito tunnel complexes, or crossing the bolder into Laos 
and Cambodia, which were off limits to American 
ground action until late in the war. 



Methods Backfir<! 
A more controversial aspect of search and destroy 
was that many soldiers believed it was premised on the 
use of ground troops as bait for Vietcong ambushes. 
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Captain Michael O'Mera explained to Congress: 

They made their ground units bait by sending 
them into the swamps, into the jungles, into the 
rice paddies \^1ierc they would search for the 
enemy and at night set up in a night-logger or a 
combat-potrol position, and from this position 
they were most likely to get attacked. This is 
where the enenyr would most likely hit them. 
They were bait. 

As the war progressed and this suspicion spread, 
many troops began to resist. By 1 968, some units even 
faked night patrols, going outside the camp a few 
hundred yards and spending the night there rather than 
going further out to set an ambush. This attitude became 
known as •*search and avoid." Other soldiers sought a 
way out of the war by shooting, injuring or exposing 
themselves to disease. 

The most serious reaction was called "fragging** 
because soldiers would use fragmentation grenades to 
warn or kill commanders ',vho seemed too willing to risk 
their charges' lives on hazardous assignments. Dr, 
Charles Levy, a psychiatrist assigned to the 3rd Marine 
Division, estimated that over 500 attacks occurred in the 
nrst eight months of 1969, \«1iereas the official figure 
was 96 for the entire year. Victims were classified as 
either wounded or killed in action by enemy forces, not 
U.S. troops. Sociologist John Helmer found that 58 
percent of the combat vets he interviewed replied "yes** 
to the question "Did you ever personally know of a 
fragging incident in your unit directed against NCOs 
(sergeants) or officers?" 

It was widely known that ten thousand dollar was 
offered for fragging Major General Melvin Zais, com- 
mander of the J 01st Airborne (Airmobile) Division, for 
ordering an attack on "Hamburger Hill" in May 1969, 
when his troops took very heavy casualties for no 
apparent strategic advantage. One of his men ex- 
plained, "Every time we radioed him our position, he 
flew overhead in a copter and we got hit." Nobody 
collected the reward. The army acknowledges 600 
-asesof fragging over 1969-1971. The actual number 
will never be known, but search and destroy operations 
for U.S. troops were soon {biased out. 

Another problem with the search and destroy opera- 
tions was that, while troops rewarded for produc- 
ing a high body count, the re wm no reliable method for 
certifying the identities of man> of those suspected or 
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killed. This was an enoimous problem in a revolut^on- 
aiy war in Miiich almost anyone could be friend or foe. 

Hie dilemma of wiiether or not to shoot plagued GIs 
in the field and still haunts many suffering from post- 
traumatic stress disorder today. Some went by the book 
and only fired on those canying a weapon. Others fired 
at anything that ran. Given the rewards for reporting a 
high body count, however, everyone's moral dilemma 
was covered by what came to be called the "meer gook 
rule," that is "if it's dead and it's Vietnamese, it's VC." 
The massive killing of innocent civilians by U.S. troops 
drove more and nx>re neutral Vietnamese into the ranks 
of the Vietcong. 

Other tactics had their own costs. The use of antiper- 
sonnel bombs offended sensibilities all over the world. 
Napalm bombs burned up available oxygen and as- 
phyxiated those in the area. The bombs also spit out a 
jelly-like gasoline that clung to the flesh and burned to 
the bone. Other bombs scattered a broadside of steel 



pellets or barbed-wire steel splinters that were useless 
against military installations but deadly against hu- 
mans. Unfortunately, it was often the slow and weak- 
women, children and the elderly— who suffered from 
the attacks. 

TTie bombing, bulldozing or burning of villages 
believed to be friendly to the Vietcong ><:aused the 
enemy logistical problems. And the massive defolia- 
tion canqwdgn, almost eighteen million gallons of her- 
bicides spn^ed over 4.5 million acres of forest and 
cropland, deprived the Vietcong of food and of ground 
cover front wWch to launch ambushes. However, these 
extreme methods also caused much suffering to the 
innocents. 

The chemical warfare program damaged U.S. es- 
teem in worid opinion, provoked protest at home, and 
turned more Vietnamese against the Americans. One 
study found that three of four peasants wliose crops had 
been poisoned said they hated the U.S. and South 



Rules of Engagement or "Organized Butchery"? 

"...we were fighting In the cmelest kind of conflict, a people's war. It was no orderly 
campaign, as In Europe, but a war for survival waged In a wilderness without rules or 
laws; a war in which each soldier fought for his own life j,nd the lives of the men beside 
him, not caring how he killed In that personal cause or how many or in what manner and 
feeling only contempt for those who sought to Impose on his savage struggle the 
mincing distinctions of civilized warfare-that code of battlefield ethics that attempted 
to humanize an essGntlally inhuman war. According to those 'rules of engagement,' it 
was morally right to shoot an unarmed Vietnamese who was running, but wrong to shoot 
one who was standing or walking; It was wrong to shoot an enemy prisoner at close 
range, but ri^jut for a sniper at long range to kill an enemy soldier who was no more able 
than a prisoner to defend himself; It was wrong for Infantrym ^n to destroy a village with 
white phosphorus grenades, but right for a fighter pilot to d^op nrpalm on it. Ethics 
seemed to be a matter of distance and technology. You could never go wrong If you 
killed people at long range with sophisticated weapons. And then there was that 
Inspiring order Issued by General Green: kill VC. In the patriotic fervor of the Kennedy 
years, we had asked. 'What can we do for our country?' and our country answered, 'Kill 
VC That was the strategy, the best our best military minds could come up with: 
organized butchery. But organized or not, butchery was butchery, so who was to speak 
of rules and ethics in a war that had none?..."-Phiiip Caputo, A Rumor of War. New Yori<: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1978: 33-4. 
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Gliding Baskets 



"Eight Six Foxtrot— Eight Six Foxtrot. 
This is One One Zulu. Over." 

The woman in blue 

Carried the weight swiftly, with grace, 

Her face hidden by her 

Conical rice straw hat. 

"One One Zulu— this Is Eight Six Foxtrot. Go." 

"Roger Eight Six. I have Fire Mission. 

Dink in the open. Grid: Bravo Sierra, 

Five Six Miner, Four Six Five, Range: 

Three thousand, Proximity: Eight hundred. Over" 

The two heavy basinets 

Balanced on tips 

Of the springing ChogI stick 

Glided close to the hard smooth path. 

"Read back, One One Zulu." 
"Roger Copy. Eight Six." 
"Shot, on the way, wait." 
"Shot out, Eight Six." 

A sighing 105 mm round slides through its parabola 
Then the explosive tearing at the steel which surrounds i^ 
And the shrapnel catches the gliding baskets, 
And they crumple with the woman in blue. 

near An Trang 
August 14, 1969 

—Frank A. Cross Jr. 
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Vietnamese governments. Some already were op* 
posed, but others were provoked by the assaults on their 
villages. Thus, the U.S. military's own tactics were 
causing them to lose the in^rtant political battle for the 
hearts and minds of the people. 

As the war dragged on, it became clear that U.S. 
strategy was stalemated by the enen^r's clever and 
tenacious defense. As long as it was willing to stay the 
course, the U.S» could control militarily any area it 
chose. However, it could never establish sufficient 
political control over enough of the country to leave the 
fighting to the ARVN, let alone to neutralize the insur- 
gency. The question was how long the American public 
and its representatives m Congress would tolerate the 
escalating costs of this stalemate. 

North Vietnam could not conquer the South as long 
as it was defended by U.S. troops. However, its interest 
in the struggle was deeper and longer standing than that 
of the U.S. As Premier Pham Van Dong explained to 
Bernard Fall, they were willmg to fight for decades, 
even centuries, as they had done against the Chinese. 
He predicted that the U.S. would become frustrated with 
the long, inconclusive war and eventually give up. 
Thus, the NVAA^C did not have to win, but merely to 
keep from losing. 



The Air War: 1965-1967 



Most American leaders disputed Dong's prediction 
of eventual NVAA^C victory. They believed that their 
bombing canqiaign would make the war too costly for 
the North Vietnamese. The air war campaign, called 
"Rolling Thunder,** had three related objectives: (1) to 
break the will of North Vietnamese leaders to support 
the Vietcong in the south, (2) to destroy North 
Vietnam's industrial bar>e, and (3) to stop the flow of 
men and supplies to the south. 

The unit of measurement for bombing missions is 
called the "sortie,** one flight by one plane. Throughout 
1965, the sortie rate climbed, from 3,600 in Apri^ to an 
average of 5,500 a month by the end of the year. 
Ambassador Maxwell Taylor explained that U.S. bit 
attacks would escalate until leaders in the North came to 
see a "vision of inevitable, ultimate destruction if they 
do not change their ways!** Some 134 targets in North 
Vietnam were bombed in 1965, many of them more than 
once. 
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Failure Leads to Escalation 
On tbe advice of Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
President Johnson stopped the bombing from Decem- 
ber 1965 through January 1966. The purpose was to 
persuade the American public and world opinion that 
the U.S. vm serious about peace and willing to "give 
North Vietnam a face-saving chance to stop the aggres- 
sion." However, when war planners assessed the cam- 
paign, they were forced to conclude, "the idea that 
destroying or thr*»4itening to destroy North Vietnam's 
industry would pressure Hanoi into calling it quits 



seems, in retrospect, a colossal misjudgment." 

In 1966, rather than abandon the air war, the U.S. 
developed a new plan for attacking North Vietnam's 
petroleum-oil lubricants (POL) fadlities, that is, gaso- 
line si^)plies. According to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
attacks on such facilities would damage the DRV 
"c^Mbility to move war supporting resources within the 
country and along the infiltration routes to SVN [South 
Vietnaml...." Tbe air strikes wiped out 80 percent of the 
storage areas in Haiphong Harbor and conqiletely de- 
stroyed the large "tank farm" in Hanoi. In August, the 



Corporal Charles Chungtu, U.S.M.C. 

This is what the war ended up being about: 
we wouid find a V.C. village, 
and if we couid not capture it 
or clear it of Cong, 
we called for jets. 

The jets would come in, low and terrible, 

sweeping down, and screaming, 

in their first pass over the village. 

Then they would return, dropping their first bombs 

that flattened the huts to rubble and debris. 

And then the jets would sweep back again 

and drop more ' ombs 

that blew the rubble and debris 

to dust and ashes. 

And then the jets would come back once again, 

in a last pass, this time to drop napalm 

that burned the dust and ashes to just nothing. 

Then the village 

that was not a village any more 

was our village. 

—Bryan Alec Floyd 
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U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency declared that 70 
percent of North Vietnam's known bulk-storage capac- 
ity had been destroyed as well as seven percent of its 
smaller sites. 

More Failure: More Escalation 
Despite such widespread destruction, the CIA esti- 
mated that North Vietnam still had a POL storage 
capacity of about 90,000 tons, or almost three times the 
32,000 tons it needed to sustam the war effort. 

At McNamara's request, the Institute for Defense 
Analysis (EDA) evaluated the effectiveness of the air 
strikes on POL facilities. It concluded that "^as of July 
1966, the U.S. bombing of North Vietnam had had no 
measurable direct effect on Hanoi's ability to mount and 
support militaiy operations in the south at the current 
level." 

The reason for this, quite simply, was that Vietcong 
and NVA forces in the south had little need for gasoline 
supplies. They did not have that many trucks^ let alone 
armored divisions, airplanes or helicopters. Besides, 
the VC received relatively few supplies from the north. 
They got their money, diy goods and food from people 
in the south. Most of their weapons were either 
captured in ambushes or purchased on the black market. 
Even if you included all North Vietnamese regular 
troops operating in the south, the CIA estimated the 
total need for supplies to be no greater than 100 tons a 
day. This could be conveyed in just 50 truckloads. 
Supplies also were carried on bicycles and the backs of 
porters, and floated down streams in SS-gallon drums. 
In the analysis of Air Force Major Earl H. Tilfoid Jr., "a 
hundred tons of supplies proved to be too small a trickle 
for air power to shut off." 

The IDA'S analysis highlighted what it saw as the 
fundamental flaw in the U.S. air strategy: North Viet- 
nam had '^ically a subsistence agricultural econ- 
omy" that presented "a difficult and unrewarding sys- 
tem for air attacks." There were few manufacturing 
plants and most regions were neariy self-sufficient in 
food and other basic goods. Finally, the study group 
concluded, *The indirect effects of the bombing on the 
will of the North Vietnamese to continue nghting...have 
not shown ther jelves in any tangible way." 

Rejecting the basic logic of this analysis, Westmore- 
land and the Joint Chiefs of Stafl* argued that the only 
problem with the air war was that planners had re- 
stricted too many targets close to population centers. 



They insisted that the U.S. should be less concerned 
with U.S. public and world opinion and impose only 
those minimum restraints necessary to avoid indis- 
criminate killing of the population. 

President Johnson gave the green light to escalate the 
air war again. In October 1966 alone, 12,000 sorties 
were flown. For most of 1967, pilots were allowed to 
strike abnost any target but Haiphong Harbor and parts 
of Hanoi. However, in August, McNamam had to admit 
to Congress that •Ihe enemy operations in the south 
cannot, on the basis of any reports I have seen, be 
stopped by air bombardment— short, that is, of the 
virtual annihilation of North Vietnam and its people." 
Of course, U.S. leaders rejected such a course. All 
civilized nations agree that modem wars are to be 
fought for high principle or rational gain, not annihila- 
tion of a wiK>le people. 

Failure Again 
As for the other objectives, Johnson's advisors were 
very negative. McGeorge Bundy concluded tliat •*Ho 
Chi Minh and his colleagues simply are not going to 
change their policy on the basis of losses from the air in 
North Vietnam.** hi fact, he stated, no intelligence 
estimate over the last two years had even made such a 
claim. And Walt Rostow, another key Presidential 
advisor, was now saying, **We have never held the view 
that bombing could stop infiltration.*' 

A second IDA study confirmed that, as of October 
1967, U.S. bombing of North Vietnam still had not 
reduced the flow of men and supplies to the south nor 
••weakened the determination of the North Vietnamese 
leaders to continue to direct and support the insurgency 
in the south." 

In sum, the U.S. command re^nded to reports that 
the bombing campaign was not effective in achieving 
its objectives by increasing the scope and intensity of 
the bombing. In 1965, 25,000 sorties dropped 63,000 
tons of bombs; in 1966, 79,000 sorties dropped 136,000 
tons; and in 1967, 108,000 sorties dropped 226,000 
tons. It finally became clear that the problem was not 
one of scale but of basic concept. 

According to Hlford, *The Air Force was hurt badly 
in Vietnam. We lost 2,257 aircraft. More than 2,700 
airmen perished and many remain missing.'' The Roll- 
ing Thunder campaign itself ''cost us $10 for eveiy $1 
worth of damage inflicted on North Vietnam. 

Ironically, U.S. air losses were greater than neces- 
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North Vietnamese supplies moving south on t)icycies. 
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saiy precisely because the objectives of the can^gn 
were unrealistic. In the absence of any confinned 
strategic value, U.S. commanders concentrated on pro- 
ducing big numbers, in a manner similar to the body 
counts. 

The monthly limits on bombing missions were trans- 
posed by the Air Force and Navy into **production 
quotas.'' Each commander was evaluated on whether or 
not his unit reached their ''quota'' of sorties. The 
pressure to keep flying sorties continued into the haz- 
ardous flying weather of December through mid-M^y. 
Pilots who complained that bad weather made bombing 
missions both futile and dangerous were confronted 
with arguments for bureaucratic self interest. One 
officer told Air Force Captain Richaid S. Druiy: 

Obviously you don't understand the big pic- 
ture, Captain. Ifyouknewwfaat was really going 
on you'd see vAiy you're going out there^ It's 
singly a matter of dropping ordnance [bombs and 
rockets] and flying sorties. Tlie more we drop the 
better we do and also the Defense Department 
looks at what we used during this time period and 
projects our future flnances and allotments on that 
figure. If we cancel flights then we drop less 
ordnance, use less fuel and oil, and get less next 
time. 

Early in the war, the competition between Air Force 
and Navy commanders over sortie rates led to many 
planes being sent on missions with very few bombs, 
thus risking more pilots and planes than necessary. 
Tilford concludes, •Hhe large maintenance toil needed 
to si^rt our sophisticated aircraft enforced a manage- 
rial mindset in which quantitative measures, like sortie- 
generation rates, in-commission rates, and bomb dam- 
age assessments became an end unto themselves." 



Pacification: 1967 



In 1967, as confidence in the bombing strategy 
waned, the U.S. finally began to pay serious attention to 
pacification. McNamara persuaded the South Vietnam- 
ese to put up to 60 percent of ARVN infantiy battalions 
into what was called Revolutionaiy Development op- 
erations. An Office of Civil Operations and Rural 
Development (CORDS) was created under Robert 
Komer, a hard-driving, outspoken manager nicknamed 



''Blowtorch.'' Employing South Vietnamese, South 
Koreans and Thais, CORDS activities included reset- 
tling fefugees, village security, local political participa- 
tion, encouraging cnen^ defections, and other projects. 

The training and successful operation of local para- 
military units was an important part of the village 
security program. Some American critics accused these 
regional forces (RF) and popular forces (PF)» derisively 
called '^uff-Puffs,'' of general ineptitude, cowaidice 
and infiltration by the Vietcong. Qcariy, the Ruff-PufTs 
had minimal training, poor leadership, and Utde combat 
support such as comm^mication radios, mortars, artil- 
leiy support* air resources, or even ammunition. Yet 
they were a prime target for communist attacks and 
suffered a laige percentage of South Vietnamese casu- 
alties. It also shoukl be acknowledged that they ac- 
counted for 30 percent of enemy kills. One observer 
called them the unsung heroes of the war. 

The Chieu Hoi program to encoun^e defectors from 
the eneny was the most successful pacification effort. 
Between 1965-1972, 50 billion propaganda leaflets 
were distributed in the tWD Vietnams, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. This program produced more than 200,000 
defectors, including about 120,000 enemy combatants, 
without any loss of life. Comparatively inexpensive, 
the program had one of the best cost/benefit ratios of any 
activity undertaken. 

Despite its success, the program provided many 
examples of American cultural ignorance. Many mes- 
sages were written in literary Vietnamese rather than 
peasant vernacular. This conveyed an elitist tone and 
alienated the common people. Vietnamese interpreters 
often translated American {dirases literally which dis- 
torted the message. One leaflet used a picture of a 
bikini-clad Vietnamese woman to appeal to communist 
soldiers. The Vietnamese just considered the whole 
thing to be in bad taste. 

The most controversial pacification project was the 
Phoenix Ptogram to eliminate the Vietcong infrastruc- 
ture (Va) wlio operated undercover in the government, 
military, and business communities as well as the vil- 
lages. The program was run by the South Vietnamese 
with U.S. technical and logistical support coordinated 
by the CIA. Some 81,000 people were airested and 
interrogated Torture often was used to extract confes- 
sions. According to figures from the Saigon govern- 
ment, 33,000 were sentenced to prison, 26,000 were 
killed and 22,000 changed their allegiance to the South 
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Vietnamese government. 

Unfortunately, the prngram often was subverted by 
other interests. Some South Vietnamese used Phoenix 
to settle family feuds, wipe out debts, or eliminate 
personal enemies. An intelligence officer in the U.S. 
Army attached to Phoenix reported: "When I arrived in 
the district I was given a list of 200 names of people who 
had to be killed. When I left after six months, we still 
hadn't killed anyone on the list. But we'd killed 260 
other people," 

Phoenix's recoid is mixed In some provinces, it was 
very successful in virtually eliminating t'ie VCI. In 
others, it accomplished nothing. Leaderslup, commit- 
ment, and local conditions varied tremendously. Post- 
war inter\iews with communist leaders revealed that 
they considered Phoenix a very devastating program. 
Whatever the program's flaws, it is clear that in a 
revolutionary war, targeting the hidden infrastruc- 
ture — counterinsurgency — is an essential element of 
strategy. 

Counting the Enemy 

By the middle of 1967, the number of NVA soldiers 
in the south was less than three percent of North 
Vietnam's available manpower. One study in late 1968 
showed that if enemy forces continued to sustain the 
unusually high level of casualties inflicted in the flrst 
half of that year, it still would take a minimum of 
15 1/2 years to eliminate the enemy. In sununaiy, the 
attrition strategy was doomed to fail. 

However, Lyndon Johnson did not accept this logic. 
He believed that the U.S. could make the costs so heavy 
for North Vietnam that in time they would abandon the 
Vietcong, and then the guerrillas could be eliminated. 
Johnson and military strategists failed fully to appreci- 
ate the revolutionary dimensions of the conflict and 
continued to underestunate the indigenous strength of 
the Vietcong, 

hi late 1966 and early 1967, a debate raged among 
the OA, militaiy intelligence, and the Joint Chiefs over 
who should be counted as Vietcong combatants. 
Should part-time personnel engaged in auxiliary tasks 
be included alongside trained, armed guerrillas? From 
his study of captured enemy documents, CIA analyst 
Sam Adams argued that the number of Vietcong was 
much higher, in fact, almost double what MACV listed. 
If these higher numbers were correct, most of the claims 
of progress were invalid. This would be politically 



damaging to support for the war. 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, General Earle 
Wheeler, did not want these higher estimates released to 
the press. General Westmoreland concurred After the 
war, a television documentary accused Westmoreland 
of covering up the higher numbers even from the 
President. General Westmoreland brought suit, but 
later dropped it in the middle of a wddely publicized 
trial. Both adversaries claimed that their positions had 
been upheld. 

In the fall of 1967, CIA, military intelligence, the 
ambassador to South Vietnam, and others ag*eed to 
accept the MACV estimates as official. Soon afterward 
Westmoreland reported to President Johnson that the 
tide of the war was shifting to the»U.S. In a speech to 
Congress and the American people, the General pro- 
fessed to ""see the light at the end of the tunnel" and 
predicted that the U.S, would start to v^thdraw troops in 
the next couple of years. 



The War Turns Bad: 1968 



Within a few weeks there were indications of a major 
communist build-up around Khe Sanh, an isolated 
Marine outpost 14 miles south of the DMZ and six miles 
from the Laotian border. The siege of Khe Sanh began 
in late January. It lasted for 77 days and was the most 
controversial battle of the war. Johnson feared an 
American DlenbieniAu and got a written **guarantee** 
from each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
base would be held. He had a model ')uilt in the war 
room in the White House basement and studied the 
situation daily. The media also vatched developments 
closely. Walter Cronkite called the battle of Khe San a 
"microcosm of the war.*' 

When it \^ over, an estimated 10,000-15,000 North 
Vietnamese had been killed, as contrasted to fewer than 
250 Americans. Westmoreland called Khe Sanh **one 
of the most damaging, one-sided defeats among many 
that the North Viemamesc incurred.*" General Lewis 
Walt called it "the most important battle of the war.** 
Westmoreland added that Khe Sanh "discredited"" the 
"myth of General Giap's military genius.*" 

General Dave Palmer disagreed. He saw Khe Sanh 
as a diversionary tactic that "accomplished its purpose 
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Friendly Fire 

I looked toward the spot where the 
fire fight had begun, and saw a dar1< 
figure tunning towctrJ me. His rifle was 
pointed directly at me. I remember 
feeling fear deep inside that this Viet- 
cong was about to kill me, and when he 
was almost on top of me J raised my 
rifle, pointed It, and fired three times at 
his head and chest. The figure fell right 
in front of me. 

Someone ran out and dragged the 
body back. He screamed, ''Somebody 
has Just shot the Corporal—" They said 
his name. I realized then that I had just 
killed one of my own men.... 

In October, I went out on a patrol. Td 
killed the corporal and had to make up 
for it. As we were crossing a rice dike, 
we were suddenly hit by a tremendous 
burst of automatic fire. It went on for an 
hour and a strange feeling of relief and 
excitement — and victory— swept over 
me. But It tumed out that we'd been 
attacked by the South Vietnamese, the 
ARVN. They thought you were the 
Vietcong," the major told me. And then 
he put me in for a medal....— Ron Kovic, 
**0n the Eve of the Tet Offensive." In Lynda 
Rosen Obst. The Sixties. Reprinted in The 
New Yor1< Times Magazine, November 13, 
1977. 



magnificently.*' Indeed, Giap later revealed that the 
Noith Vietnamese did not regaxtl Khe Sanh as . impor- 
tant, let alone another Dienbienphu. In his view, the 
Americans made Khe Sanh inqx>rtant because they felt 
their prestige was at stake. However, as soon as the 
battle was won, Khe Sanh was evacuated As for Giap, 
diversion, indeed, was his game. During the 77 days of 
battle in the wilderness, the communists launched their 
biggest coordinated offensive of the war — and it was in 
the cities. 

At dawn on January 30, 1968, the flrst day of the 
annual Tet (lunar New Year) truce, the Vietcong, with 
NVA support^ attacked 36 of the 44 provincial capitals, 
five of the six largest cities, 64 of the 242 district 
capitals, SO hamlets, and 23 militaiy bases and airfields. 

The fighting during Tet was intense. It was a 
decisive military victory for the U.S. The assault was 
beaten back and the attackers suffered enormous casu- 
alties. Although probably inflated, MACV estimated 
40,000 enemy deaths at a cost of 1,000 Americans 
killed. Many of the Vietcong infrastructure surfaced 
and were killed. The people's uprising for which the 
communists hoped did not occur. The Vietcong were so 
badly damaged that the NVA was forced to assume the 
m£gor burden of the fighting from then on. 

On the other hand, the commtmists scored a signifi- 
cant psychological victory in the offensive. Despite the 
heavy price in lives, they definitely called into question 
the U.S. and South Vietnamese governments' ability to 
protect their own people. The anack on the U.S. 
Embassy and size aiKl coordination of the niiole assault 
impressed many war weary Americans and Vietnamese 
and dealt a severe blow to public support for the pacifi- 
cation program. 

After years of optimistic reports, people were 
shocked at the boldness and scale of the enemy offen- 
sive. Moreover, much of the action took place in Saigon 
and other m^jor cities where film crews could cover it 
without the interference of MACV. The result was 
more scenes of combat, disorder, and violence than tlie 
public had ever seen. Many more Americans expressed 
concern over the large and growing number of Ameri- 
can casualties. While small when compared to that of 
the communists, they were much larger than the U.S. 
public was prepared to tolerate in a war with unclear 
objectives and of questionable morality. As it tumed 
out, 1968 was the peak year for U.S. casualties in the 
war— 14,615 killed and 46,800 wounded. 
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The U.S. Hestroyt Hut to Save It 



Cronkite; "It the communists' Intention was to take and seize the cities, 
they came closer here at Hue than anywhere else, and now, three weeks 
after the offensive began, the firing still goes on, here on the new side of 
the city, and across the Perfume River to the old side, the Citadel." 

"Probably, a week before this offensive began, the army of North 
Vietnam, with VIetcong support, began moving Into the mountains south of 
here, one day's march away. And then the day before the offensive began, 
January 30th to 31st, they began that march toward the city. Meanwhile, 
another regiment of the NVA were moving In from the north. Into the city, 
the old Citadel, from the north, and they swept quickly through It. too, except 
for a small corner in the northeast of the Citadel held by the South 
Vietnamese Army headquarters." 

"It was a tough fight. It was house-to-house, door-to-door, room-to- 
room. They found they couldn't get into the doors and the windows; the 
North Vietnamese Amy held them too tightly and had booby-trapped them 
as well. They had to blast their way In with plastic charges placed against 
the sides of the houses. It was such a tough fight that although the 
American Army hoped not to use heavy weapons and air strikes against 
this old city, they finally had to bring them In to win the battle." 

"The destruction here was almost total. There Is scarcely an Inhabitable 
building In the city of Hue. Whatever price the communists paid for this 
offensive, the price to the allied cause was high, for If our Intention Is to 
restore nomfialcy, peace, serenity to this country, the destruction of those 
qualities In this, the most historical and probably serene of all South 
Vietnam's cities. Is obviously a se\tack. Now, a job no one dreamed we 
were going to have to undertake. It Is now the rebuilding of an entire city, 
and the lives of the people In It".— CBS Television, "Who, What, When, Where, 
Why: Report from Vietnam by Walter Cronkite." February 27, 1968. 
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Abrams salutes his departing predecessor, 
Generai Westmoreiand, during a brief fareweli 
ceremony at Tan Son Nhut airbase. 



Reassessment After Tei 

In the wake of Tet, Johnson realized he lacked the 
support to continue the war indefinitely. V/hen 
Westmoreland requested 206,000 more troops to join 
the 525,000 already in Vietnam, Johnson ordered a 
review of U.S. Vietnam policy by a group of experi- 
enced statesmen he called "the wise men.** 

Headed by the new Secretary of Defense, Clark 
Clifford, the group heard reports by the E>epartments of 
Defense, State and others that the Vietcong numbered 
many more than previously reported. Some intelli- 
gence organizations estimated that North Vietnam had 
so many young people in its population that, if neces- 
saiy, it could send more than 100,000 men to war each 
year forever. The International Security Agency of the 
Department of Defense concluded, "Even with the 
200,000 additional troops requested by MACV, we will 
not be in a position to drive the enemy from SVN or 
destroy his forces. " 

A key memorandum to Johnson advised against the 
increase because the Saigon leadership showed no 
willingness or ability "to attract the necessaiy loyalty or 



support of the people.^ As such, a large U.S. troop 
increase would only "intensify the belief of the ruling 
elite that the U.S. will continue to fight its war while it 
engages in backroom politics and permits widespread 
corruption.^ 

Johnson denied Westmoreland's request and began 
turning more of the war over to the ARVN. As ex- 
plained by Secretaiy of Defense Clifford on July 15, 
1968, ^e are interested in doing all we can to acceler- 
ate the development of the ARVN. We intend to give 
preference to the ARVN forces, even at the expense of 
our forces.'' This was to be the beginning of the 
Vietnamizatlon program later concluded under Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon. 

Johnson's Peace Proposal 
On March 30, 1968, two months into the Tet Offen- 
sive, President Johnson made a startling address to the 
nation. He announced that he \^uld not sf«k his party's 
nomination for re-election so that he wjuld not be an 
obstacle to successful peace negotiations. He stated 
further that he was limiting bombing to the southern part 
of North Vietnam as an inducement for peace talks. 
With bad weather forecast, Johnson really wasn't giv- 
ing much away. In fact, he advised U.S. ambassadors 
abroad that they ''should make it clear [to U.S. allies] 
that Hanoi is most likely to denounce the project and 
thus free our hand after a short period.'' 

To Johnson's surprise, Hanoi accepted the offor. 
Late in October 1968, Johnson halted all bombing over 
the north and entered into negotiations with North 
Vietnam. He hoped this gesture would help his Vice 
President, Hubert Humphrey, win the November elec- 
tion for President. However, Richard Nixon, whose 
campaign advertised a ''secret plan" to end the war, was 
elected. 

Vietnamizatlon: 1 969* 1 973 
Once in office^ Nixon extended Johnson's plan to 
train ARVN troops to take the place of U.S. grou^id 
troops in the field. He called it "Vietnamizadon.*' 
Despite reservations, U.S. advisors organized a crash 
training program for the ARVN, complete with massive 
sui^lies of equipment and materiel. For the Arst time, 
all ARVN were issued the M- 16 rifle, the weapon of 
U.S. forces since 1966. 

In 1970, Cambodian leader, Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk was overthrown in a coup d'etat led by General 
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Ijon Nol and supported by the U.S. In May, Nixon 
oidered an ^^ursion'' into Cambodia as part of the 
search for the communist parQ^ headquarters for South 
Vietnam (COSVN). While CXDSVN was never found, 
the incursion was judged a military success. U.S. forces 
killed more than 2,000 enemy troops, cleared 1,600 
acres of jungle, destroyed 8,000 bunkers and captured 
huge weapons and munitions caches. 

On the other hand, the Cambodian incursion further 
imdermined support for the war. College campuses 
erupted in protest over the widening of the war. Four 
students were killed by National Guard troops at Kent 
State University in Ohio in early Ma>. Congress began 
to put funding restrictions on the war. Moreover, a 
disastrous February 1971 incursion by the ARVN into 
Laos dampened enthusiasm for the Vietnamization 
process. 

TTiere al?o were long-term consequences of the as- 
sault on Cambodia that eventually proved disastrous to 
the people of that tiny country. The incursion was 
preceded by about 3,600 secret B-S2 bomb'mg raids 



over the period March 1969 to May 1970. The bombing 
triggered a low-level communist insurgency along the 
eastern frontier. The rebels, called Khmer Rouge, 
gained in size and determination. The bombing also 
drove nearly two million people from the countryside 
into Phnom Penh where they later became victims of 
Khmer Rouge leader Pol Pot's forced exodus. The 
*'secret bombings** eventually led to the "killing fields'* 
of Cambodia. 

Bombing Widens 
While Nixon was winding down the ground war, he 
widened the air war. Not wanting to destroy his new 
image with the American public as a peacemaker, 
Nixon said the air war would be essentially defensive in 
nature. Under this plan, reconnaissance planes were to 
be sent out and, vs^n fired upon, backed up by other 
American war planes. U.S. planes flew 37,000 such 
**protecave reaction strikes'* against North Vietnam in 
1969. What was unknown to Congress and even much 
of the nulitary was that thii apparent reduction in the 
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Ruins of a section 
of a hospital in Hanoi, 
hit by a B-52 bomt>ing 
attack during the 1 1 
days of Linebacker II 



w 




North Vietnamese 
delegates resume 
secret peace 
negotiations with 
U.S. representatives 
in January, 1973. 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 



U.S. war effort was linked to secret bombing campaigns 
over Cambodia, already discussed, and over Laos. 

Two different air wars were fought over Laos from 
1968 through 1972. The first, called "Barrel Roll,'' was 
over a north plateau region called the Vldin of Jars. It 
was directed at encanpments of the NVA and Pathet 
I^, a guenilla force of about 35,000 men who were the 
Laotian equivalent of the Vietcong. Some villages also 
were bombed. The second bombing campaign was 
carried out in southern Laos .gainst the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail used by the North Vietnamese to move men and 
supplies into South Vietnam. Over the course of this 
campaign U.S. forces dropped a total of 2.2 million tons 
of bombs. 

On March 31, 1972, North Vietnam launched the 
largest offensive since Tet 1968, a conventional inva- 
sion across uie DMZ by 120,000 NVA troops led by 
Soviet tanks and artillery. Tlie U.S had only 100,000 
military personnel, including 6,000 combat troops, left 
in Vietnam. Nixon responded with the largest bombing 
campaign of the war (code named Linebacker), the 
mining of Haiphong Harlwr, and a naval blockade of 
North Vietnam. 

Almost all oil storage facilities and 70 percent of 
electrical power generating capacity in the north were 
destroyed. The new laser-guided smart bombs smashed 



many bridges and railroads. Interdiction reduced over- 
land imports form 160,000 to 30,000 tons a month. 
Mining the Haiphong Harbor cut seaborne Imports from 
250,000 tons a month to nearly zero. 

Air power alone took 120,000 North Vietnamese 
lives. Troung Nhu Tang of the Vietcong's Provisional 
Revolutionary Government explained that as the sum- 
mer went on, it was obvious tliat the losses were more 
than could be sustained and that the territorial advances 
could not be held. Negotiations to get the Americans 
out of the war were imperative. 



U.S. Disengagement: 
1972-1973 

By October 1972, the negotiating teams in Paris 
produced a peace treaty agreeable to the U.S. and North 
Vietnam. South Vietnamese President Thieu charged 
the U.S. with betraying his government and opposed the 
agreement. After his re-election, Nixon instructed 
Kissinger to address Thieu's concerns. On November 
20th. Kissinger presented Hanoi's Le Due Tho with 
sixty-nine amendments to the agreement demanded by 
Thieu. 
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The peace talks resumed, but broke down com- 
pletely on December 13th. Two days later Nixon gave 
Hanoi an ultimatum to return to the table within 72 
hours. When it passed, he unleashed the most intensive 
bombing of tlie entire war, known as Linebacker II. In 
eleven d2^s, 740 B-52 and 1,000 other aircraft sorties 
dropped over 20,000 tons of bombs on the Hanoi- 
Haiphong area* 

Hanoi's air defense, bolstered by an estimated 850 
Soviet-made SAMS (surface-to-air missiles), had been 
much inproved. The U.S. Air Force acknovWedged 1 5 
B-S25 and 1 1 other aircraft shot down, 33 aviators killed 
and 33 captured. The North Vietnamese claimed over 
1,600 of their people killed and thousands wounded. 

This brought forth a storm of protest from world 
leaders, including the Pope. China and the Soviet Union 
threatened to withdraw support from the negotiations 
unless the bombing raids were stopped. Members of 
Congress made it clear they would impose legal con- 
straints upon return from Christmas recess. Nixon's 
popularity rating fell to 39 percent overnight. 

Hanoi's air defenses now were crippled, but so was 
tlie Nixon Presidency. Boin nations were war weary 
and world leaders demanded a settlement. On Decern* 
ber 30, 1972, by mutual agreement, Nixon stopped the 
bombing and the North Vietnamese delegation returned 
to the negotiating table. Nixon quickly surrendered 
most of the changes demanded by Thieu. On January 
27, 1973, the Paris Accords were signed, ending 
America's longest war. 

North Defeats South: 1973-1975 
The ordeal was just beginning for Soutli Vietnamese 
leaders, however. The treaty cJlowed North Vietnam to 
maintain almost 150,000 troops in the south. It also 
placed restrictions upon the amount of aid that South 
Vietnam could receive, although no restrictions were 
placed upon aid for North Vietnam. The American 
public was relieved to see this long nightmare come to 
an end. The Thieu administiation in the south was angiy 
and apprehensive. 

The U,S. turned over immense amounts of equip- 
ment and materiel to the South Vietnamese prior to the 
treaty, and pfomised more. Thieu had an army of over 
one million and the third largest air force in the world. 
Nixon pledged continued support and guaranteed that 
U.S. troops would return if the treaty were violated by 
North Vietnam. Still, the North Vietnamese were dug 



in and the ARVN could not expect to maintain the same 
level of firepower as when the U.S. was involved. 

By the beginnbig of 1975, over 300,000 North Viet- 
namese troops with 700 tanks were poised to take over 
the south. Aided by strategic lapses by Thieu, North 
Vietnam's spring offensive triumiAed on May 1, 1975. 
Some criticized the U.S. for abandoning its ally. How- 
ever, few would claim that anything short of U.S. re- 
entiy into the war would have forestalled the fmal 
outcome. 



Conclusion 



In the wake of this defeat^ many Americans have 
been tempted to look for scapegoats in Congress, the 
media, the universities, a^id the anti-war movement A 
poll by Louis Harris in 1979 found that 73 percent of the 
public and 89 percent of Vietnam-era Veterans agreed: 
^The trouble in Vietnam was that our troops were asked 
to fight in a war which our political leaders in Washing- 
ton would not let them win." 

One well-known conservative critic of the U.S. war 
plan in Vietnam is Colonel Hany Summers (retired). 
For him "the most frustrating aspect of the Vietnam 
conflict" is that the U.S. armed forces won **eveiy major 
battle of the war, yet North Vietnam, rather than the 
United States, triumphed m the end." 

Summers believes the problem was that America's 
basic strategy was flawed. In his view, the U.S. should 
have been much less concerned with the Vietcong and 
pacification. Instead, it should have defmed the war as 
a conventional confrontation between North Vietnam 
and the United States and its ally in the south. Having 
done this. President Johnson should have rallied public 
support for a full declaration of war. This would have 
enabled Johnson to raise taxes, call up the reserves, 
place a cordon across Laos and invade NoiSh Vietnam, 
witli no restriction on bombing. Summers claims that 
China and the Soviet Union would have stayed out of 
the fight and the U.S. wo 'd have won the war. 

Other experts contend that Summer's proposals 
would have been impossible to inclement politically or 
militarily. Moreover, Summers' conjecture about the 
responses of China and the Sov-et Union cannot be 
proven. Such actions carried the potential risk of a much 
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greater and more devastating war. 

As the discussion of public opinion polls in Chapter 
7 makes clear, from the start, most Americans did not 
want to risk American boys in a land war in Asia, were 
very concerned about China coming into the war, and 
did not think the South Vietnamese government could 
be saved. 

Contrary to Summers, others have said that the 
fundamental flaw in the U.S. war plan was that U.S. 
leaders deflned the conflict too nairoyAy in militaiy 
terms. As Tilford reminds us, "^Basic strategy courses 
teach that war is more than a contest between armed 
forces. It is a struggle between nations that incorporates 
economic, cultimd, social, and political, as well as 
military, dimensions.** In Vietnam, there was far too 
little ^^wledge of the local political situation, far too 
little appreciation of the determination and c^xpeal of the 
enemy, aiKl far too little attention to counterinsurgency 
and pacification. 

In 1984, journalist William Broyles Jr. returned to 
Vietnam where he had served as a Marine lieutenant 
during the war. Broyles interviewed several Vietnam- 
ese generals and soldiers about their strategy. Asked 
why they persisted despite the enormous firepower 
against them, many responded in paraphrases of the 
simple but powerful slogan of Ho Chi Minh: ^Nothing 
is mote important than independence and freedom." 
Americans viewed the war through the prism of Cold 
War ideology as between communism and capitalism. 
For most Vietnamese, however, race and nation were 
much more important forces. 

Still, Broyles persisted, American helicopters were 
extremely mobile and artilleiy and B*S2s awesomely 
destructive. How could the Vietnamese win against all 
that? The Vietnamese answer was that they prevailed 
by turning America's superior militaiy strength against 
her. One soldier replied, "We learned to build special 
shelters, to decoy your artilleiy and planes with sham 
positions, to tie you to your firebases and helicopters so 
that they worked against you.** 

Military technology, by itself, cannot prevail. Win- 
ning or losing depends primarily on the motivation of 
the troops, nourished by the support of the people. 
When people believe in a cause, they are capable of 
extraordinary sacriflces; and, soldiers are capable of 
extraordinaiy courage. In South Vietnam, however, 
that was not the case. The ARVN had little public 
support) especially in the countiyside, and suffered a 



high iBte of desertion (more than 20 %). It also aban* 
doned or sold a great many U.S. manufactured weapons 
to the bisurgenta. Fewer than one in ten generals in die 
survey by Gen. Kinnard saw the ARVN as "^an accept- 
able fighting force." 

Tbe U.S. militaiy didn't have much support in Viet- 
nam either. In an Interview with the New Republic 
magazine. President Thieu himself stated: The main 
reason the Vietcong remain so strongly entrenched is 
that people...still believe there is little difference be- 
tween the French whom they called colonialists and the 
Americans whom they call in^rialists." 

To win the crucial battle for hearts and mmds neces- 
saiy to govern South Vietnam, the U.S. aiKi its allies had 
to win the loyalty of the pec^le with social, political and 
economic reforms. At the very least, they needed to 
broaden the popular base of the government by bringing 
in the Buddhists and the "^Ihu-d Force" advocates for 
democratic reforms. They also needed to implement 
programs to redistribute land so as to reduce hunger and 
malnutrition. Perh£4)s the above would not have been 
sufficient; but there is no question that they were 
necessary. 

In areas under their control, the communists won the 
support of many peasants by giving them land to farm. 
Also, as John F. Kennedy's advisors warned him, the 
communists were able to appeal to the force of nation- 
alism in mobilizing people against the •^white faces" 
with guns. 

The war in Vietnam showed clearly that technology 
'^ould be overcome by human ingenuity and determina- 
tion. The communists persisted despite twice the per 
capita battle death rate as Japan in Workl Warn. Infact, 
only a handful of countries in the past 100 years have 
accepted such tremendous losses, lllford proposes that 
perhaps the most important factor in the war was ^en- 
emy determination**: 

The North Vietnamese had decided that they 
weie not going to be defeated. If U.S. air strikes 
knocked down a bridge, hordes of peasants mobi- 
lized to repair the destruction caused by the 
bombs, to build fords, or to put in an underwater 
bridge. The bombing may even have strength- 
ened the resolve of a people who were culturally 
inured to adversity* 

Many in the military imderstood this U.S. foreign 
policy disaster all too well. During the war, playwright 
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Arthur Miller was invited to sptak at West Pdint. After 
his talk, he went to a reception at a young colonePs 
house. Miller reports: ""Some eight or ten officers, all of 
them Vietnam veterans and their wives, sat around until 
three \hat morning unburdening themselves, tiying to 
make it clear to me not that they were losing the war 
because they had one hand tied behind their backs, but 
because they were tiying to fight a poli^cal and moral 
conflict with explosives. The war, despite all the 
braveiy of their men, had somehow shamed the serv- 
ice." 

When it was all over, Kinnard asked the generals 
who had commanded in Vietnam whether the war was 
worth the effort in v*ew of the casualties and the 
disruption of American politics and society. More than 
half (53%) said the war either had not been worth it or 
should not have progressed beyond an advisoiy effort. 

As we shall see in Chapter 12, radical, liberal, and 
conservative perspectives still compete with each other 
in U.S. foreign and miiitaiy policy debates. Hiey all 
agree, however, that political leaders must inform tlie 
public of the like)y costs of a foreign war before making 



Discussion Questions 

1. In what ways did industrial leaders influence U.S. 
military policy? 

2. "Rules of Engagement" are the rules that govern the 
conditions under which U S. forces could fire on a 
suspected enemy. I>o such rules make sense in a 
guerrilla conflict? 

3. After 1968, many American soldiers in Vietnam 
resisted the war effort. How did they do this and what 
is your opinion of their actions? 

4. Why were many Vietnamese hostile toward the 
government of South Vietnam? What role did ARVN 
(Army, Republic of Vietnam) play in this relationship? 

5. What were the goals of the Strategic Hamlet Pro- 
gram? How did it work? Why did the program fail? 

6. During wartime, should we permit the military to lie 
to political leaders and the public in the name of national 
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f'lch a commitment. Public support is essential. Few 
Wars are cheap and, as the Soviet Union learned in 
Afghanistan, many can be long and frustrating. No 
nation should go to war unless it is willing and able to 
bear its costs. 

Because war is not just a conflict between soldiers, 
but involves entire nations, an effective war plan must 
have social, political, and economic as well as military 
aspects. This means that we need to understand the 
cultures and political environments of the countries in 
which we are involved. 

Leaders should not deceive the public and its repre- 
sentatives in order to manipulate consent to war. Even- 
tually the truth will come out, and disengagement is far 
more costly and difficult than initial avoidance. The 
public needs a cause it can believe in for its sons to 
march off to war, and that cause must be solidly based 
in clearly stated national principle and interest. 

American power is not infinite. It must be exercised 
with great care and only where our vital national inter- 
ests clearly are at stake. Few today believe that Vietnam 
ever qualified by these standards. 



security? If not, what can we do to prevent it? What 
might be the consequences? 

7. In \M spring of 1967, General William Westmore- 
land announced that the •*cross-over point'' had been 
reached What did he mean? Was this assertion wrong? 
Why? 

8. What is meant by the statement "the airwar could 
destroy the land, but it could not defeat th' people ''? If 
this statement is true, why do you think that we contin- 
ued the bombing for so long? 

9. In what ways were U.S. efforts to '^win" the war in 
Southeast Asia counterproductive? Do you think that 
U.S. civilian and military leaders have learned any 
lessons from the experience in Southeast Asia? If so, 
what are those lessons? 
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Chapter 6 Jerold M. Starr and Christopher W. Wilkens 

WHEN WAR BECOMES A CRIME: 
THE CASE OF MY LAI 




What Happened at My Lai? 

The men of Charlie Company began to stir at first light. Their sleep that night had been fitful because every 
man was thinking about the attack the next day. It was a chance, at last, to bring some hurt to their enemy. The 
men collected their weapons, a triple load of ammunition and grenades, extra wsUer, and medical packs. Some 
wrote last wills and testaments before boarding the helicopters. The first lift rose into the sky at 0655 hours (6:55 
am.) towards the hair let of My Lai-4. The men were quiet as the choppers churned through the early moming sky. 
In the distance tliey could see the first fall of the artillery on the edge of the village. 

The moming of March 16, 1968, dawned hot and humid, as it usually does in QuangNg?>* Province. The village 
of Son My simmered in the early moming heat. Suddenly, the shelling began. The people toe . refiige in their 
homemade shelters. The shelling stopped, and they heard the approaching helicopters. They knew that American 
soldiers would soon enter the village, as had happened on many other occasions. A few began to leave their shelters 
to wait 

Thirteen-year-old Tran Huyen, like noany boys in the hamlet that moming, was out walking the water buffaloes. 
He usually stayed with them for five to seven days before returning to the village. He had been out two days when 
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h« saw twenty-five helicopters flying towaxds the ham- 
let. He was not alanned because it was common to see 
American helicopters in the area 

Lieutenant William J. Galley Jr. and his Hrst Platoon 
were in the first lift of the attack. Their orders were to 
secure the landing zone and make certain there were no 
enenQT troops left in the area to Are on the second lift 
twenty minutes later. 

Touch down was at 0722 hours (7:22 a-nt). The ships 
flared out over a rice paddy about ISO meters from the 
edge of the village. First platoon jumped out and began 
settmg up a defense perimeter. Initial confusion arose 
when one gunship pilot called in a ^hot LZ^ (landing 
zone under enemy fire). However, company com- 
mander Captain Emesi Medina radioed that the landing 
had been smooth and that his men had come under no 
Are. PFC Charles Hall conflrmed, did not hear any 
bullets crack by my ears like you normally hear...nothing 
was happening....^ 

In the village all was quiet Nguyen Thi Doc was just 
beginning a morning meal with thirteen members of her 
family, including nine grandchildren. She heard the 
Americans ^come down from the sky*" but thought 
nothing of it: ^ey had \een in the village before and 
always brought us medicine or candy for the children. If 
we had known what they came for this time, we would 
have fled.*^ 

The second lift of troops landed on schedule and the 
thirty odd men of Lieutenant Galley's First Platoon lined 
up and hiovvu mto the village. They were tense and 
prepared for heavy enemy fire. As they moved through 
the village, they followed the physical terrain, breaking 
into smaller and smaller groups. PFC Paul Meadlo 
remembers someone calling out that there was a "gook^ 
over there. Sergeant Mitchell said to shoot him and 
somebody did. The massacre was on. Sergeant Charles 
West recalled later: 

"^When the attack started, it couldn't have been 
stopped by anyone. We were mad axKl we had been told 
that only the enen^ would be there when we landed.... 
We were going in for a fight and for our dead 
buddies. ...We started shooting everything and every- 
body we saw....It was like our ammunition would never 
run out....** 

Nguyen Thi Mai, thirteen, was in her hut with her 
family when she heard the Americans enter the village 
and begin shooting. She remembers everyone rushing 
out and scattering in different directions. Mai and her 
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father began running toward the rice paddies. They had 
almost made it to the fields when they were confronted 
by three American soldiers, ^ead out in front of them 
about ten meters apart. She recalls painfully: 

^'When we saw the soldiers, we stopped nmning. 
My father kneh down on his knees and put his hands 
overhishead. I stood in front of him. I wanted to stand 
between the soldiers and my father. They did not say 
anything. Then they looked at i^y father and me. They 
shot him and walked away.^ 

"^A bullet went through my father's chest and blood 
came out. He was still breathing. I cried and held him 
in my arms. He looked at me but could not talk. Then 
he stopped breathing." 

**I cried and stayed a while with my father. Then 1 
went to look for a place to hide in the fields.** 
Mai's ^^le family was killed that morning. 
PFC Michael Bernhardt remembers coming into the 
hamlet and seeing his fellow soldiers ^doing a vAiole 
lotof shooting... .But rK>ne of it was incoming. Tdbeen 
around er>ough to tell that. I figured that we were 
advaiKing on the village witti fire power.** The raging 
fever in the other members of his platoon shocked 
Bernhardt. He watched one soldier fire clip after clip 
at everything be saw, laughing all the time. Bernhardt 
felt sick about what he was seeing, but also felt helpless 
to do anything t^ut stand and watch. All through that 
bloody hour his rifle was slung muzzle down. He felt 
he had no reason to shoot. He told areporter during the 
investigation later^.'^I found out that an act like that, 
you know, murder for no reason, could be done by just 
about anybody. •* 

Lieutenant Calley set some of the men to work 
gathering people together in groups in a central loca- 
tion. PFC Meadlo describes what ha{^ned next.... 

^Calley issued orders to push the people into a ditch. 
Three or four GIs complied. Calley struck a woman 
with his rifle as he forced her into the ditch. Lt. Calley 
began to shoot into the ditch and ordered the others to 
join in....We pushed seven or eight more people into 
the ditch and began to fire into the people there....! 
guess I shot twenty to twenty-five people in the 
ditch. ..men, women, kids, babies.. ..Mothers were 
grabbing their kids and kids were grabbing their 
mothers....I didn't know what to do....** 

Fham Phon and his family hid in their shelter when 
the shelling began. When it stopped, Phon told his wife 
and three children to come out and walk slowly toward 
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the Americans. They knew they shouldn't stay inside 
the house or bunker. And they knew it was imperative 
not to run. The three children smiled and shouted, 
''Hellol Hello! Okay! OkayP 

The Americans pointed their rifles at the family and 
sternly ordered them to walk to the canal about a 
hundred meters away. When they reached the canal, 
Phon saw ^a lot of people who were grouping there,*' 
many of whom were ctying. Sensing disaster, his quick 
thinking saved his family's life: 

tell my wife and my kids, slip uito the canal when 
GI not looking. We watch for our chance and we do thai. 
So then the GI begin to shoot at the standing people and 
at the sitting people on the banks of the canal. They fall 
into the canal and cover us with their bodies. So they 
were not wounded, myself, my wife and my two sons. 
My little daughter, only seven years old, she was 
wounded in the arm when the GIs shoot into the canal 
wheii they heard the people groaning and making much 
noise.** 

During the subsequent investigation, Phon was 
asked whether the GIs had acted on their own, without 
a leader. He replied, ^No, there was a leader. ..He was 
a small man, small like a Vietnamese. He waves his 



hand like that and then be shoot his gun and then all GIs 
shoot their guns." 

Robert Maples, a machine gunner, was ordered by 
Galley tu fire into the ditch, but he refused. He watched 
as others fired round after round and even tossed gre- 
nades into the ditch until everyone was believed dead. 

Warrant Officer Hugh C. Thompson was piloting 
one of the circling helicopters. He and his gunner, Larry 
Colbum, noticed the large numbers of dead and 
wounded Vietnamese civilians. He started to mark the 
location of the wounded with smoke so they could be 
found and treated. One of the first wounded that he 
marked was a little girl. A group of soldiers then walked 
over and riddled her body with automatic weapons 
while she lay on the gix)und. Thompson later identified 
the man that did the shooting as Captain Ernest Med- 
ina. 

Thompson was furious. He radioed the troops on the 
ground to find out what was going on. He reported to 
headquarters about the unnecessaiy shootings taking 
place in the village. His message was recorded on tape. 
At one point he decided to drop down and evacuate 
some of the wounded. He and his crew chief spotted a 
group of a dozen to fifteen children. He ferried the 
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children to the hospital and returned to My Lai. 

Thompson landed again, having spotted a small 
child lying by himself. As he started toward the child, 
he saw Galley also approaching the child. Thompson 
motioned Galley toward him. They met near the 
helicopter. They exchanged words. Galley motioned 
with bis rifle. Obviously angry, Thompson up- 
inx>ached the waist gunner on his aircraft. He told the 
gunner to aim his wei^n '^at that offlcer*" and if the 
officer attempted to interfere, to shoot him. Thompson 
then went back, picked up the child and carried him 
back to the helicopter. He flew the child to the hospital. 
Galley walked over to his radio operator and said, 
"That guy isn't veiy happy with the way we're running 
this operation. But I don't care. He's not in charge." 
Hugh Thompson would later receive the Distinguished 
Flying Gross for his actions th it day at My Lai-4. 

Ronald Haeberle, the Ar>:^ photographer assigned 
to the mission, was at My Lai*4 nearly the whole day. 
His photographs were released nearly two years later 
and shocked millions of Americans. As he moved 
through the village, he took pictures of dead Vietnam- 
ese piled on top of each other; pictures of dead children 
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clinging to their dead mothers; pictures of GIs burring 
hooches, buildings, and food supplies. 

The offlcial Am^ account of the Brigade attack that 
day claimed a body count of over one hundred twenty- 
eight Vietcong and listed both individual and crew- 
served weapons as captured. Gharlie Gompany was 
credited with flfleen VG dead and the capture of three 
individual weapons. The company also was credited 
with the capture of a radio and documents on the 
outskirts of the hamlet of My Lai-4. The report went on 
to add that one American soldier had been killed and one 
wounded during the flghting. 

In actuality, Gharlie Company had suffered only one 
casualty; one of the men had sliot himself in the foot. He 
later testifled that he had done it to get out of the village 
before any more killing took place. As for enemy 
presence, PFG Bernhardt Midn't remember seeing one 
military age male in the entire place, dead or alive.** And 
the three rifles found were American. The **bo4y count" 
was over three hundred, by Gaptain Medina's estimate. 
It would later be shown that the count was much higher: 
more than four hundred at My Lai-4 and another one 
hundred plus by Bravo Company at My Khe-4 to the 
north of My Lai. In all, the two companies had killed 
well ovo Ave hundred unarmed Vietnamese civilians in 
less than four hours. 

The next day, young Tran Huyen returned from 
walking the water buffaloes. He met some of the 
suA'ivors and, now very alarmed, ^^rm into the hamlet." 
He recalls: 

"It smelled very much. I saw ttiat everything had 
been burned. I saw arms and legs and pieces of heads 
lying around. I ran to n^ house and saw it was burned 
down. I lifted tl)e ashes and found my grandfather....! 
could not understand what had happened. Why Ameri- 
can soldiers wanted to kill everyone in the village." 

"My mother and father and brothers had already 
been buried by my relatives when I arrived. I went to 
their graves. I cried....I still cry when I think of that 
day." 

Discussion Questions 

1. Are there times wtien it is important to obey orders 
without question or hesitation? Give examples. 

2. Is obedience instinctive to human beings or is it 
socially conditioned? Can people be taught to disobey 
orders that cause unnecessary suffering to others? 
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For three weeks during the Tet offensive of January, 1968, communist soldiers occupied the city 
of Hue. They arrested and executed thousands of those considered "enemies of the people," 
that is leaders allied with the government of South Vietnam. Some were burled alive in mass 
graves. Editorial cartoonist Tony Auth comments on the dilemma for many Vietnamese. 



Victims are 
People First 



Who were the people of My Lai and what could they 
liave done to invoke such brutality? My Lu was more 
thanjustawarzone. It was a traditional farm village that 
traced its history back to the early 17th century. The 
beauty of its land and beaches were well known, as wc^ie 
its bountiful rice harvests and abundant catches from the 
sea. Within the hamlets themselves, there grew a 
handicraft market of wood, bamboo, ivoiy and metals. 
The village of Son My became an educational and 
Buddhist religious center for that part of Quang Nagi 
Province. From its earliest times it was strongly nation- 
alistic, opposed to western missionaries and traders. 
When necessary, this opposition took the form of armed 
resistance. 

During World War II, the Vietminh resistance forces 
in the area cooperated with the United States and 



actively opposed the Japanese occupation. When the 
war ended) the people welcomed Ho Chi Minh's decla- 
ration of an independent Vietnamu When the French 
retumed in 1946, the Vietminh again organized resis- 
tance in the area In 1955, with the French fmally driven 
out, the Vietminh declared themselves representatives 
of the people of the village. They organized a new 
people's council that encompassed all four hamlets. 
They took land from some absentee landlords and gave 
it to those peasant farmers who had no land. The 
Vietminh also imposed taxes on the wealthy land own- 
ers and businessmen in the area Representatives of the 
government of the Republic of (South) Vietnam occa- 
sionally visited the area, but had no influence over the 
people. In 1960, however, the U.S. sponsored govern- 
ment of President Ngo Dinh Diem challenged the lead- 
ership and reforms enacted in the village of Son My. 
The wealthy land owners were brought back to reclaim 
the land taken from them and government tax collectors 
were bribed. By this time, the Vietminh had been 
replaced by the National Liberation Front (NLP). The 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam started to organize a 
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militia to keep the NLF reformers out of the village. To 
make matters even worse, Diem appointed a Catholic 
Archbishop and h'^ brother as the religious and political 
leaders of Quang Ngai Province. Repression of the 
people grew and, with it, increasing opposition to the 
"^U.S. pupptV* government of I^sident Diem and his 
two hated brothers. 

At this time, NLF reimsentatives moved back in to 
challenge the government for control. They arrested the 
government's representatives and formed a people's 
council and a people's court to carry out public trials. 
Representatives and supporters of the Saigon govern- 
ment were removed from the village. A campaign was 
launched to educate villagers about the people's 
cause." By 1964, the forces of the Saigon government 
had been routed and Vietcong and NLF forces moved 
fieely throughout the Son My area When U.S. forces 
arrived in 1965, Quang Ngai Provmce became one of 
the first areas of operations. The U.S. Marine Corps 
launched Operation Starlight and soon communist and 
U.S. forces were engaged in open warfare with the 
civilian population caught helplessly in the middle. 

As they had always been, peasant farmers in the area 
were concerned prijnarily with the survival of the vil- 
lage. Therefore they cooperated as much as possible 
with all political and military forces operating in the 
area. Whenever a new force ccjne to the area, the 
peasant farmers greeted them with a smile. All requests 
were considered and, vAien possible, satisfied. The 
villagers did not protest wiien their food was confis- 
cated. They did not resist when their young mta were 
taken to fight in the war. Both sides took advantage of 
this situation. Some of the young men of the village 
were in the Am^ of the Republic of (South) Vietnam. 
The elders and villagers gave out as little information as 
possible wthout being insulting. They tried to remain 
neutral because they would have to answer to both sides. 
They provided support only when it was necessary to 
save the village as a whole. 



Oiacuasion Questlona 

1 . If you were responsible for the safety and welfare of 
the village, how would you relate to the militaty forces 
in the area? 

2. If, as some people argue, the war in Vietnam was 
inunoral, does that mean that American soldiers who 



served in Vietnam also were immoral? If, on the other 
hand, you think the war in Vietnam was moral, does that 
mean that eveiything that American soldiers did was 
moral? Can we take different positions on these ques- 
tions? 

3. Do you think it is possible for the Vietnamese people 
today to forgive those who committed atrocities against 
them? Why might they be willing to do that? Would 
that be ahight? 

4. What does My Lai teach you, if anything, about how 
you should cond?ict your life? About moral values? 
Individual responsibility? 



The Laws of War 



**Okay," you might say, "My Lai was terrible, but 
didn't General Sherman say 'War is Hell'? Isn't all fair 
in war?" Actually, that is one of those cliches that 
probably has never been true. The civilized world has 
written records of attempts to establish laws of warfare 
that go back 2,500 years or more. Such laws pertain to 
both the issue of adequate justification and of proper 
conduct. Codes of conduct are concerned with preserv- 
ing standards of morality. Among other things, they 
seek to reconcile the killing of others with the prohibi- 
tion agamst murder common to all human societies. 

Wars are not fought because ordinary people are 
instinctively aggressive. On the contraiy, any nation 
going to war must first figure out how to recruit and 
motivate its troopo. Neither is war inevitable. Wars are 
fought as a result of political decisions made by national 
leaders. And they base such decisions on their calcula- 
tion that their nation's interests — whether power, pres- 
tige, profits, principles and/or protection of territory — 
are more likely to be advanced by going to war than by 
not going to war. 

Laws concerning humanitarian treatment for the 
defeated make it possible for leaders to concede a losing 
fight and, thus, limit unnecessary casualties on both 
sides. Neither the winner nor the loser has any interest 
in fighting to the last man. For war to make any sense 
at all, there must be spoils for the victor to enjoy. The 
obvious purpose of laws of war, then, is to keep war as 
a legitimate last resort for leaders to choose in settling 
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For All My Broth«rt and SIsttrt 

This is not easy to write about It Involves 

the Ignorant peasants shot by the A- 

merlcan soldiers these peasants were so 

Ignorant they had no names so primitive 

In nature they were all Indistinguishable 

from one another so like dumb animals 

their language was babbling nonsense and when 

they died all you could remember v«ras their 

gestures clinging together in the ditch 

Dick Lourit 
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2. Who held the rifle Who gave the order 

Who pla-ineO the campaign to lay waste the land'' 
Who manufactured tAe buUet'> Who paid tne taxes'' 
Tell me, is chat blooa upon my hands'' 
(Chorus) 

3. Go tell ail the young people, tell ail the little children 
Don't, don*t you get aboard this train! 

See where it s come irom, sec wnere u s going. 

Don't.don't you ride it ever again! 

(Chorus) 

4» It fivts hundred ti»usand mothers went to Wtshin^n 
.Vod said, 'Bring all oi our sons \}ome without delays" 
Would the man they came to see, •sav he was too busy* 
Would he say he had to watch a footl>aU game'> 
(Chor\iS) 



say 



he 
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was 



too 
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disputes. The development of what may be called 
''modem laws of war*' is based on the woric of Francis 
Lieber. Bom and raised in Germany^ Lieber became a 
citizen of the United States in 1832 at the age of 34. His 
major work, "Ihe Lieber Code,"* was published on April 
24, 1863» during the time of the American Civil War. 

The basic argument of the lieber Code is that the 
violence of war should be directed only toward armed 
enemies and that the conduct of war should always be 
regulated by moral concerns. Certainly the American 
Civil War, an eq)ecially cniel conflict that took the lives 
of almost a half-million Americans, makes the logic of 
limiting war's destruction very apparent. Among other 
things, the Lieber C6de prohibits attacks on disabled 
enemies and torture to extort confessions, vAuie reqiiir- 
ing medical treatment for captured wounded enemy. 

Today's international laws of war are contained in a 
series of treaties called the Hague and Geneva Conven- 
tions. The United States Senate has ratified these 
treaties so they are established in U.S. law. These laws 
set limits to what soldiers in war may do. U.S. Army 
Field Manual 2740 is the basis for instructing all U.S. 
soldiers in the laws of warfare during basic training. 
Some of the actions that are outlawed under interna- 
tional law are as follows: 

- murder of civilians and prisoners of war 

- ill-treatment of civilians and prisoners of war 

- acts of rape 

- deportation of civilian populations for slave labor 

- killing of hostages or other terroristic acts 

- plunder of public or private property 

- any destruction of cities, towns or villages not 
justified by military necessity 



What If You Are 
Ordered To Commit 
A War Crime? 



During World War II, Nazi military forces and their 
agents committed terrible crimes against innocent civil- 
ians. They slaughtered sue million Jews, half the total 
population of Jews in the world, as well as millions of 
Catholics, communists and other "undesirables*'' The 
horror of this holocaust shocked the world. After the 
war, the victorious nations put many Nazi leaders on 
trial in Nuremberg, Germany for war crimes. The 
conmion defense of these leaders— that they were not 
personally responsible for their crimes because they 
were only following orders— led to the formulation of 
the Nuremberg Principles. These principles hold: 

*niie fact that a person acted pursuant to an order of 
his government or a superior officer does not relieve 
him from the responsibility under international law, 
provided that a moral decision or choice was in fact 
possible for him." 

"A higher law sometimes requires men to give their 
allegiance to humanity rather than to tiie state.*" 

The United States Army incorporated these prin- 
ciples into its own Uniform Code of Militaiy Justice. 
For example, the code specifies that the ^orders of his 
superiors" that a soldier •*must obey" dieniselves must 
be ^'lawful." The code also states that ""every violation 
of the rules of war is a war crime." 

Witii «espect to the subject of this Chapter, the U.S. 
Army has clearly defined the shooting of unarmed 
civilians as a grave violation of the Geneva Convention 
of August 12, 1949. A 1968 MACV (Mihtaiy Army 
Command in Vietnam) directive requires a soldier to 
report as soon as possible to his commanding officer 
any "incident or act tiiought to be a war crime...." 
Moreover, persons discovering war crimes are required 
to "preserve physical evidence, to note tiie identity of 
witnesses present at the time, and to record the circum- 
stances and surroundings." All this information is to be 
""made known to officials of the Saigon Command and 
forwarded to headquarters as soon as it is practical." 

High ranking ofTicers in the American and South 
Vietnamese military command knew if wiiat people 
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were saying happened at My Lai were true, it would 
constitute serious war crimes for which some soldiers 
would have to be tried. In fact, it was considered so 
horrible that many tried to cover it up completely. And 
they almost succeeded. 

Discussion Quf stions 

!>> you agree that, if nations are going to have wars, 
they need laws of warfare? If you do not, what would 
you propose instead? If you do, make a list of laws you 
would include. 

Now look at the laws you listed and see if you 
covered the following: 

1. How should civilians be treated? What if they are 
suspected enen>y agents? enemy sympathizers? 

2. What should be the rules of interrogation? Should 
torture be allowed? What if the suspect refuses to talk? 

3. How should an unarmed or wounded enemy officer 
be treated? What about an unarmed or wounded enen^ 
soldier? 

4. Do prisoners of war liave any rights? What about 
food? shelter? medicine? What if your own troops 
don*t have enougli? 

5. Would you allow the use of chemical weapons, like 
Agent Orange? Why? Wliynot? 

6. What about bombing? Should bombing of enemy 
bases be allowed? What about factories? Wha: if there 
is a danger that hospitals and/or schools might be 
accidentally destroyed? Should anything be done if 
they are? 

7. Should any particular weapons be outlawed? What 
about "cluster*" bombs that spray metal » . ^t,ments for 
hundreds of yardi or napalm that spreads a gasoline 
jelly that eats a^A^ at the flesh? 



The Cover-up 



My Lai was tlie biggest action in the Americal 
Division's area of operations. So it was no wonder that 
the sky over My Lai was fllled with C&C flights 
(command and control flights). All commanders were 
tied into the command net and could hear all the radio 
"iraffic*" from the attacking companies niiile uie action 
developed. 



As Charlie Company moved out of the hamlet, 
Miyor Charles Calhoun, Task Foice Barker^s Executive 
Onioer, told Captain Medina to go back and recount the 
civilian dead. Medina complained that it was late and 
he wanted to get into a night defensive position before 
dark. Suddenly^ General Koster came on the radio and 
said to cancel the last order because it was too late in tlie 
day. He then asked Medina how many civilian dead 
were counted during the action. Medina reported 
twenty*five to twenty-eight. 

What Medina did not know was that all radio '^traf- 
fic'' from the day*s action had been recorded at Brigade 
Headquarters. In addition, Warrant Offlcer Thompson 
had flled a complete report at his headquarters, the 
123rd Aviation Battalion, describing what he had seen 
and his conversation with Calley. Rumors of what 
happened in the hamlet of My Lai -4 began to spread 
throughout the whole Division. 

Medina was advised of Thompson's complaint and 
called his platoon leaders together. He told them that 
there probably would be an investigation of some kind. 
He asked them not to talk about what had happened with 
anyone outside the company. He promised that he 
would back them up to the fullest Still, some of the men 
were worried. One warned the Vietnamese interpreter 
to "look casual" and "be cooP or "it could be very 
dangerous for you." 

On March 17, Colonel Henderson, the Brigade Com- 
mander, initiated a routine investigation of the incident. 
Medina* s men reported there were no indiscriminate 
killings during the attack. Thompson and his gunner, 
Larry Colbum, both reported what they saw, but Hen- 
derson showed little interest. For the rest of the year, 
Charlie Cotr^pany settled back into its operational rou- 
tine. Calley was relieved of platoon command. He 
requested and received a transfer out of the company. 
Very few of the men talked about the attack any more. 
However Thompson's "official" complaint could not 
be ignored completely. People were talking. At Chu 
Lai, the Americal Division's main base. General Koster 
began to receive inquiries frc m both Saigon and Wash- 
ington about the rumors. He sent the inquiries to 
Henderson and ordered a formal investigation. 

The reports all came to Koster^s desk. Civilian 
deaths were acknowledged, but they were attributed to 
errant artillery and gunship strikes. There was no 
mention of unnecessary shootings of civilians. Koster 
forwarded these reports to Saigon and Washington. 
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Major General Samuel W. Koster 




Ronald L. Ridenhour 



Ikadquarters, apparently satisried, filed tlie reports. No 
one seemed to notice that none of the survivors of My 
Lai-4, iK>r any of the men of Charlie Company \\ad ever 
been interviewed. 

The South Vietnamese military, on th other hand, 
had talked to survivors and others in the area and they 
knew most cf what had happened that day. These 
reports were sent to Saigon, but thvy were suppressed. 
President Tliieu^s office was concerned with not an- 
tagonizing the Americans and not arousing anti*Ameri- 
can feelings among the South Vietnamese. 

It took the persistence of a young helicopter door- 
gunner, Ron Ridenhour, to bring the stoiy of the mas- 
sacre to public light. Ridenhour wrote letters to at least 
thirty congressional leaders and Pentagon officials as- 
serting his belief that "^something rather dark and 
bloody did indeed occur some time in March 1968 in a 
village called 'Pinkville' in the Republic of Vietnam." 
After n;onths of being ignored, he decided to go public. 
His stoiy was picked up by journalist Seymour Hersh. 
In his own investigation Hersh discovered that Ron 
Haeberle had made up a slide show from his personal 
collection of pictures from the My Lai-4 attack. The 
story and pictures spread across the nation. 

Directed by President Nixon, Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird ordered Secretary of the Anny Stanley 
Resor to conduct a full and "iotal" investigation of the 
incident. It was discovered that Army flies and after* 
action reports on the incident had been either destroyed 
or deliberately misflled by high ranking officers. Army 
radio logs also were altered for that day to further cover 
up what had happened. Eventually, the Army would 
charge twenty-flve men either with participating in tlie 
killing of Vietnamese civilians or in the subsequent 
cover-up. Congress was briefed and a report was made 
to the world press. It took twenty months for the 
American public to learn about the attack on My Lai-4. 



Olacuaslon Question 

History offers examples of otlier tragedies, such as 
the Holocaust, which were possible because people 
were indifferent to the suffering. Do you agree or 
disagree that people who do not speak out when they 
witness war crimes are accomplices to those critnes? 
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The Court-Martial 



When news of the My Lai Incident became more 
wide spread, Calley was pulled back to Fort Benning. 
Anny Intellrgence and Aimy Criniinal Investigation 
agents began to criss-cross the nation to find witnesses. 
In all, nearly four hundred people were interviewed 
regarding what they knew about My Lai-4. 

On September 6, 1969, Calley was formally charged 
with violating Article 118 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. His court*martial began on November 
12. He was charged with one hundred nine counts of 
murder of the estimated moro than four hundred killings 
in My Lai. 

Every attempt was made to ensure that Calley would 
be tritd by a jury of his peers Like Calley, four of the 




On-scene investigation In the My Lai area. 



six jury members had been graduated from OCS at Fort 
Bennhig. Five had served in Vietnam for at least one 
full tour. All were combat veterans who had received 
awards for valor under fire. The trial judge, military 
defense lawyer and two civilian lawyers were combat 
veterans. 

The trial brought out the shortcomings of Calley's 
preparation prior to being shipped overseas. At one 
point he was questioned about his instruction in the 
rules of warfare, as outlined in the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, which specifically outlawed "willful killing, 
torture, or inhuman treatment...." 



Calley: **I know there were classes. Nothing stands out 
in my mind what was covered in those classes." 

Question: ^d you leam anything in those classes of 
v^t the Geneva Convention actually covered as far as 
rules and regulations of warfare were concerned?" 

Calley: •*No,sir.'* 

Question: TAd you ever receive any instructions on 
taking prisoners?" 

Calley: •*Yes, sir. Treat them with respect, humility. 
Don't humiliate them. Keep them silent. Keep them 
separated and keep them closely guarded, sir." 

On the other hand, Calley saw obedience to orders as 
absolute: 

Question : *T)id you receive any training in any of those 
places that had to do vnih obedience to orders?" 

Calley: **Yes, sir. It was to assumed that all orders 
were legal, that a soldier's job was to cany out all orders 
to the best of his abilities. You could be court-martialed 
for refusing an order.... You could be sentenced to death 
for refusing an order in the face of the enen^...." 

Question: "...Were you ever required in any way, shape 
or form to make a determination of the legality or 
illegality of an order?" 

Calley: **No, sir. I was never told that I had a choice." 
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Question: "If you had a doubt about an order, what 
were you supposed to do?" 

Calley: "If I questioned an order, I was to cany out 
mission first and then come back and make my 
iepoit....If I was given a mission I was expected to carry 
it out immediately...." 



George Latimer, Galley's defense lawyer, appealed 
to the juiy to consider the peculiar horrors of this war of 
attrition against guerrilla forces in Indochina: 

"Lieutenant Galley and his platoon were inade- 
quately trained and instructed for this type of combat. 
The unit was understrength and it was the first time 
some of the men had been under fire. They were led to 
believe that their attack would be bitterly resisted by the 
enemy. The accused had knowledge of maiiy atrocities 
committed by the enemy on American and South Viet- 
namese servicemen and civilians in the area. Many of 
the soldiers operating in the Quang Ngai area had been 
killed and others ruined for life by having their arms and 
legs blown off by mines...." 

"Thus it was that Charlie Gompany, with Galley's 
the lead platoon, stormed into My Lai on March 16, 
1968, with a feeling of revenge and reprisal." 

During the course of Galley's trial, nany members 
of his platoon, now mostly discharged veterans, testi- 
fied as to what had happened in the village that day; 
what Galley had done and what he had ordered his men 
to do. Medina testified that he felt Galley had exceeded 
his orders during the attack on the village. Meadlo and 
Bernhardt gave the most damaging eyewitness ac- 
counts of the events. Ron Haeberie's photographs were 
the most dramatic physical evidence introduced. After 
all testimony had been heard and all ninety-one wit- 
nesses called, the juiy retired to consider a verdict. The 
jury took thirteen days to arrive at a verdict. While he 
waited. Galley was interviewed for a book by John 
Sack. During this interview. Galley reflected on the 
forces that had contributed to his frame of mind that day 
in My Lai: 

"...So that was us: Chailie Gompany and we were in 
Vietnam now.. ..There seemed to be no nice sections 
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anywhere. I felt superior there. I thought, I'm the big 
American from across the sea* I'll sock it to these 
people here....^ 

"After my second, my third, my fourth, my fifth, my 
tenth, my twelfth, my twentieth— ambush, I still hadn't 
had a VC in my killing zone, and I had had perfect 
ambush sites too... .Charlie was combat infantxy! We 
want to kill!'' 

"Not half as much as our colonel did. He kept asking 
us, *Any body count?'" 

"No, sir." 

"^No body count?"* 

"Nobody there to shoot at." 

"'You better get on the stick sometime.'" 

"Yes, stf." 

"I thought, oh, forget it. Colonel. What do you really 
want of me?... do you kill everyone in South Vietnam? 
And say, *We have won, we are going home.' I imagine 
so: just everything in today's society is 'How many 
thousands? How many millions? How many billions?' 
And eveiything was in Vietnam; was numbers and I had 
to furnish them. So television could say, 'We killed 
another thousand today,' and Americans say, 'Our 
country's great'" 

"The body count — damn. I did what eveiy lieuten- 
ant had to: I fmally got us a body count...." 

"If you^re a GI who has lost eighteen friends in a 
mine Held with a Vietnamese village a few hundred 
meters away— well. You think. Why didn't the Viet- 
namese signal us? Why didn't the Vietnamese tell us, 
'Hey there's a mine field there.\...At last it dawned on 
me, these people they're all the VC..." 

"I had now found the VC. Everyone there was VC. 
The old men, the women, the children— the babies were 
all VC or would be VC in about three years. And inside 
of VC women, I guess there were a thousand little VC 
now. I thought) Damn it, what do I do?...Chop up all 
these people?" 

Reflecting on the reasons for the war, Calley became 
philosophical: 

"We weren't in My Lai to kill human beings, really. 
We were there to kill ideology...an intangible idea«" 

"To destroy communism. Now, I hate to say it, but 
most people know a lot more about communism than I 
do. In school, I never thought about it. I just dismissed 
it: I looked at communism as a southerner looks at a 
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Negro, supposedly. It's evil, It's bad....'' 

"As for me, I like Christianity.. ..A man with a little 
paddy says, ^I like somethuig else, and I'm happy too'. 
I ask would communism hurt him? It wouldn't hurt 
him a damned bit! Conq;)ared to a war, communism 
would be a godsend. The horrors of war came together 
at My Lai on March 16, 1 968. And maybe someday the 
GIs \^o went there will say, ^Now the worid knows 
what war is. And now the world really hates it And 
now there is No More War.'" 

As for his own guilt or uinocence, Calley clearly had 
learned much since his arrest: 

"...I'm different now. I said a long wliile ago, if 
Americans told me *Go massacre one thousand com- 
munists,' I will massacre one thousand communists. 
No longer: today if America said, 'Go to My Lai. Kill 
everyone there,' I would refuse to. I'd really say, 'It's 
illegal, and I can't be a part of it.' Of course to kill 
everyone in My Lai isn't the only illegal thing we do. 
To evacuate them is illegal too — is against the Geneva 
Convention. I've learned. So is kidnaping them. To 
bum their houses is very illegal, and I don't know why 
the Judge didn't say, *A reasonable man would realize 
it.' One shouldn't bum a Vietnamese village. It is 
against the Uniform Code of Military Justice, Article 
CDC. It doesn't cany death, but it does carry five years 
at Leavenworth. Hell, to just be in My Lai with an M- 
16 and some ammunition is illegal too.... I now think, to 
go to Vietnam is illegal too." 

On March 29, 1970, the jury reached its verdict It 
found Lieutenant William J. Calley Jr. gmlty of the 
murder of at least thirty-three "oriental human beings, 
occupants of the village of My Lai, wlwse names and 
sexes are unknown, by means of shooting them with a 
rifle." 

The jury then sentenced Calley to be dishonorably 
discharged from the Army with forfeiture of all pay and 
allowances arxi commiued to Leavenworth Prison for 
life. After the announcement of his sentence, Calley 
was taken away to the post stockade. 

On April 1, 1970, Calley was placed under house 
arrest based on orders from the Commander-in-Chief, 
while the case was placed under review and appeal. In 
September, President Nixon reduced Calley' s sen- 
tence to twenty years. The case was appealed to 
various courts for more than three years. In the erul all 
appeals were denied. However, after the final appeal, 
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Pentagon news conference. March 17, 1970. 

Left to fight General Peers. Secretary of the Army Stanley Resor, 

Army Chief of Staff William C. Westmoreland 



the court recommended that President Nixon grant a 
parole to Calley, and so he did. Galley was released 
from prison in 1974, after serving three years of a 
revised twenty-year sentence. 

Discussion Questions 

Galley was tried in a military court. What do you think 
was the basic issue of the trial? 

1 . Whether or not Galley was acting under orders from 
his superiors. 

2. Whether or not Galley actually did kill civilians. 

3. Whether or not Galley believed everyone in the 
village was the enemy and therefore had to be de- 
stroyed. 

4. Whether or not there was active encouragement or 
implied approval by his superiors for this kind of action. 

5. Whether or not Galley is still responsible for his 
action even if he is acting under orders. 



Americans React 



When the My Lai massacre finally was exposed, 
Americans reacted in very different ways. Some re- 
fused to believe that it had, in fact, occurred Some even 
blamed the media for trying to undermine the war effort. 
Some felt deeply ashamed for their country. Others felt 
that we should not blame ourselves for the actions of a 
few. Some accused the men of war crimes* Others 
urged tliat the men not be punished because they wer^ 
only following orders. Some warned that any soldier 
was capable of such atrocities and that we must be 
vigilant against thent Others lamented that, as a nation, 
we probably would learn nothing from the event. Here 
are some of the letters sent to Life magazine in response 
to its report on My Lai: 
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There are outfits where a tone of violence, and 
inexcusable violence, is established... .We really fool 
ourselves if we think there isn't a little SS in every 
army— just waiting for some fatheaded colonel or gen- 
eral to bring it out« 

Tim Carmichael 
Ajijie, Mexico 

■ ■ ■ 

I think the whole thing has been blown up out of all 
proportion... .There is an obvious campaign waged to 
show the United States as immoral. 

Harry Fletcher, 44 
Montgomery, Alabama professor 

■ ■ ■ 

We as apeople are also on trial and should not try to 
placate our conscience by scapegoating any or all of 
those directly connected with the alleged act. Eveiy 
German I met right after the Second World War said he 
fought on the Russian front and Hitler was to blame for 
eveiything. If the My Lai massacre proves to be true, it 
will be further evidence of what this war is doing to all 
of us, not just the soldiers. 

Mark Hatfield 
U.S. Senator, Oregon 

■ ■ ■ 

I gave them a good boy and they made him a 
murderer. 

Mrs. Anthony Meadlo 
mother of Paul Meadlo 

■ ■ ■ 

If the principles of the Nuremberg war trials mean 
anything at all — if America means anything at all — 
then these men who killed women, children and old men 
should never be allowed to hide behind the excuse that 
"I was just following orders." 

Truman R. Clark 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania 

■ ■ ■ 

Under no circumstances do I think a person placed in 
the situation ol being required to kill should be punished 
because he killed the wrong people. 

Jerry Cramm, 19 
Oklahoma City studc. ^t 
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Having been a Marine, a devoted American, a true 
believer in our great countiy, I took the massacre as one 
would the death of his child. The picture in your issue 
was like a knife in n\y heart, 

Roger R. Eckert 
La Mesa, California 
■ ■ ■ 

I think we'll forget all about it as soon as another 
crisis comes along. We doi i't have veiy long memories 
as a nation. 

Mrs. Better Vickers, SI 
Montgomery, Alabama housewife 



As a nation we . . v depk>re our mistakes. But I do not 
believe that our national conscience should make us 
hang our heads in shame. That would be blaming all for 
the actions of a few. 

Erik Jonsson 
Mayor of Dallas 

■ ■ ■ 

During the trial of Lieutenant Galley, many enlisted 
men and fellow officers gave him moral support. Some 
called to him to "^Hang in there!" or "^Hang tough!'' 
because ''We're behind you!" His case was discussed 
openly in Congress and was a part of President Nixon's 
weekly brieflngs. For many, Calley's trial seemed to be 
a trial on the justice of the war itself. 

One national survey (see Table 1 ) found that Ameri- 
cans disapproved of Calley being brought to trial by a 
margin of 58 percent to 34 percent. Among those 
disapproving of the trial, 83 percent agreed, ^It is unfair 
to send a man to fight in Vietnam and then put him on 
trial for doing his duty." About two-thirds of the trial 
critics also considered the trial ^an insult to our fighting 
men" and "Wair" to Calley who was seen as a ^scape- 
goat'' being ^blamed for the failures of his superiors.'* 

Among those who approved of the trial, over half 
(53%) asserted, "Even a soldier in a combat situation 
has no right to kill defenseless civilians." Nearly half 
emphasized the importance of personal responsibility 
and preserving the ^nor** and discipline of the Army. 
Some 45 percent (15% of the total sample) agreed: "The 
trial helps to make clear the immorality and cmelty of 
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the Vietnam War and of the way we arc fighting it.** 
Most revealingly, about two-thirds of the total sample 
thought that "^st people'' would ''shoot all inhabitants 
of a Vietnamese village suspected of aiding the eneny^ 
including old men, women and children.'' More than 
half said that they personally would do so in such a 
situation. 

When Galley's court-martial found him ''guilty of 
premeditated murder," Newsweek conducted its own 
national survey (see page 166). Almost four in five 
Americans disi4)proved of the verdict When probed, 
however, only 20 percent said they objected because 
they thought what happened at My Lai ^as not a 
criine." The vast majority (71%) objected to Galley 
^being made the scapegoat for the 
actions of others above him." 
Four of five considered the sen- 
tence of life imprisonment to be 
"too harsh." Most revealing was 
the belief by half of those sur- 
veyed (over two-thirds of those 
with an opinion) that 'Ihe incident 
for wiiich Lieutenant Galley was 
tried was a common one." What 
many probably did not know was 
that 122 other American service* 
men also were convicted by court- 
martial of murdering Vietnamese 
civilians. 

Perhaps they did, because a 
staggering one in three Ameri- 
cans polled felt that ^gh govern- 
ment and military officials should 
be tried" for "war crimes in Viet- 
nam." The fact that so many mil- 
Uons felt that way toward their 
own leaders during a time of war 
makes a veiy powerful statement 
about the mood of the American 
people after six to seven yean of 
fighting in Vietnam. 



2. Why do you think that so many in the U.S. were 
reluctant to apply the same standards to our conduct in 
the war in Vietnam as our leaders applied to the Ger- 
mans at Nuremberg ui 1945? 

3. Are there consequences to our nation's standing in 
the world if we are hypocritical with respect to the 
Nuremberg principles and other international codes, 
like Geneva, in our conduct of war? Despite our great 
sacrifice, did the United States lose world respect in 
Vietnam, not as much for losing as for how it fought the 
war? 

4. Who is responsible? 

a. The soldiers? They are required to obey orders. 
Can they judge when an order is illegal? Was a moral 



Discussion Questions 

L In which way(s) did the reac- 
tions of the American public to 
My Lai reflect the debate over the 
war generally? Did any of the 
reactions address other concerns? 
What were they? 




J WONDER IF THAT INCLUDES 
EX-PRESIDENTS ?" 



During Galley's court-martial, Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird an- 
nounced that all U.S. servicemen, even those already separated/dis- 
charged from service, would still be held liable for their actior^ if charges 
were filed against them for war crimes committed in Vietnam. 
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TABLE 1 








ATTITUDE TOWARD TRIAL OF LT. CALLEY 




"There has been a good deal of discussion about whether or not Lt. Calley should have been 


brought to trial In the first place. Considering what you have seen, heard or read, do you 


approve or disapprove of Lt. Calley having been brought to trial?" 






Approve 34% (N=301 ) Disapprove 58% (N=52 1 ) 


Don't know 8%(N=69) 






Agree 


Most 






with 


Important 




Reasons 


(%) 


(%) 


Among respondents approving of trial: 






a. 


Even a soldier in a combat situation has no 


53 


27 




right to kill defenseless civilians and anyone 








who violates this rule must be brought to trial 






b. 


The trial helps make clear the immorality and 


4G 


20 




cruelty of the Vietnam war and the way we 








are fighting it 






c. 


To preserve its honor, the Amiy has to bring to 


45 


14 




trial anyone accused of breaking its mies of 








warfare 






d. 


The trial helps to put across the important 


48 


18 




idea that every man must bear responsibility 








for his own actions 






e. 


Many other U.S. soldiers have been tried for 


40 


8 




crimes in Vietnam; it would be unfair to let Lt. 








Calley off without a trial 






f. 


None of these or don't know 


14 


14 


Among respondents disapproving of trial: 






a. 


It's unfair to send a man to fight in Vietnam 


83 


45 




and then put him on trial for doing his duty 






b. 


The trial keeps us from facing the real Issue: 


43 


9 




what's wrong with the war and the way it's 








being fought, not Just the actions of an Individual 








soldier 






c. 


The trial is an Insult to our fighting men and 


64 


11 




weakens the morale of the U.S. Anny 






d. 


The trial used Lt. Calley as a scapegoat: one 


67 


15 




young lieutenant shouldn't be blamed for 








failures of his superiors 






e. 


Many other U.S. soldiers have done the same 


69 


15 




kinds of things as Lt. Calley; It Is unfair to 








single out one man and put him on trial 






f. 


None of these or don't know 


3 


5 
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TABLE 2 






RESPONSES ON ITEMS ASSESSING ATTITUDES TOWARD GALLEY'S ACTION 






Total bampie 


ITEM 


(/V = 989) (%) 


a. 


What would most people do if ordered to shoot ail the 






inhabitants of a Vietnamese village suspected of aiding 






the enemy, Including old men, women and children: 






Follow orders and shoot 


67 




Refuse to shoot them 


19 


b. 


What would you do In this situation: 






Follow orders and shoot 


51 




Refuse to shoot them 




c. 


Assuming it is true that Galley received orders to shoot, 






what should he have done: 






Carry out 


61 




HefusG to carry out 


29 


d. 


Overall opinion of Calley's action: 






Right— what any good soldier would do under the 






circumstances 


29 




Wrong— but hard for him to know right or wrong in 






this situation 


39 




Wrong— dear violation of military code 


6 




Wrong— violation of morality regardless of military code 


17 


8. 


Galley's actions were Justified if the people he shot were 






Communists: 






Agree 


37 




Disagree 


51 


f. 


Galley's actions justified because better to ki\l some South 






Vietnamese civilians than to risk the lives of American 






soldiers: 






Agree 


47 






39 




In World War II It would have been better to kill some 






German civilians than risk the lives of American soldiers: 






Agree 


53 




Disagree 


29 


h. 


In terms of rights and wrongs, how did Galley's actions 






compare with the bombing raids that also kill Vietnamese 






civilians: 






Similar 


56 




Different 


32 
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A N0WBW§§k Poll On Callty't FaU 

April 12, 1971 



/VeivsM^ae/c commissioned the Gallup Organization to poll the U.S. public reactions to the 
Galley verdict. Telephone Interviews surveyed a representative Cioss section of 522 Ameri- 
cans. The full questionnaire and Its results: 

Do you approve or disapprove of the court-martial finding that Lieutenant Galley Is guilty of 
premeditated murder? 

Approve 9% 

Disapprove 79% 

No opinion 12% 

(if you disapprove) do you disapprove of the verdict because you thinl< what happened at My 
Lai was r\o\ a crime, or because you think many others besides Lieutenant Galley share the 
responsibility for what happened? 

Not a crime 20% 

Others responsible 71% 

Both 1% 

Other 7% 

No response 1 % 

Do you think Lieutenant Galley Is being made the scapegoat for the actions of others above 
him, or not? 

Yes • 69% 

No 12% 
No opinion 19% 

Do you think the Galley sentence of life imprisonment Is fair, or too harsh, or too lenient? 
Fair 11% 
Too harsh 81% 
Too lenient 1% 
No opinion 7% 

Do you think the Incident for which Lieutenant Galley was tried was an isolated ir^cident or a 
common one? 

isolated 24% 

Common 50% 

No opinion 26% 

Some people have suggested that the U.S. Is guilty of war crimes In Vietnam for which high 
government and military officials should be tried. Do you agree or disagree? 

Agree 32% 

Disagree 47% 

No opinion 21% 
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choice possible for soldiers at My Lai? The Nuremberg 
Principles state: The fact that a person acted pursuant 
to order of his government or of a superior does not 
relieve him from re^nsibility under international laW| 
provided a moral choice was in fact possible for him." 

b. The officers? They gave the orders and set 
exanq)les of conduct for the soldiers. Were the ofTicers 
only carrying out higher orders? In 1946 an Interna- 
tional Tribunal found nineteen Nazis guilty of war 
crimes. Their defense was that they were following 
higher orders. The Tribunal ruled there is a point, even 
in war, at which obedience must defer to morality. The 
Nazis were convicted and sentmced to death or impris- 
onment. 

c. The higher chain of command? Did they look the 
other way wiien informed of massive killing of civil- 
ians? Like General Yamashita, can they claim they did 
not order these actions? In 194S the United States 
brought Japanese General Yamashita to trial because 
the men under his command had committed war crimes 
against Filipino citizens. His defense was that he had 
not ordered his soldiers to do what they did. Neverthe- 
less, Yamashita was held responsible for his men's 
actions, and he was convicted and executed. 

d. The policymakers? Are the policymakers ac- 
countable for vAmX happened at My Lai, as the Nurem- 
berg Principles held Nazi policymakers responsible? Is 
My Lai an isolated incident or part of the national 
policy? 

e. The American public? By supporting the war with 
their votes and taxes were members of the public 
indirectly supporting the continuation of war crimes? If 
a citizen believed this were true, did (s)he have a 
responsibility to withhold taxes and otherwise obstruct 
the war effort? Where does personal responsibiliQ^ 
begin and end? 



How Could It Have 
Happened? 



Twenty years have passed since the My Lai mas- 
sacre. It would serve little useful purpose to dwell on 
questions of personal blame and guilt for \^at can never 
be undone. However, there is much that can be learned 
from this event that may help us to limit, if not com- 
pletely prevent, any such future crimes against human- 



ity. What we need to do is to identify those factors thet 
contributed to a situation in which patriotic American 
boys were suddenly capable of the wholesale slaughter 
of innocent civilians. Were there warning signs that 
could have been detected? Were there factors that could 
have been controlled? Can we prevent any future My 
Lai massacres? To answer these questions we must 
review the history of Charlie Company leading up to 
My Lai. 

In terms of background, the men of Charlie Com- 
pany were fairly ^ical of American troops in Vietnam. 
Most were between eighteen and twenty-two years of 
age. Only a few had been to college, and some had not 
even fmished high school. Nearly half were black and 
a few were Mexican-Americans. 

Conpany Commander Medina was a career Arm> 
officer. During training in Hawaii, Medina's hard-core 
style of command earned him the nickname of "^ad 
Dog."" Charlie Company became the best company in 
the battalion, winning nearly every competitive award 
at Schofield Barracks. As they shipped out for Vietnam, 
in December of 1967, they considered themselves the 
toughest outfit in the battalion. 

Twenty-four*year-old William Calley had flunked 
out of junior college and had failed to make it in the 
business world. He enlisted in the Army just ahead of 
his draft notice. Nevertheless, the Army decided to 
send hun to Officer Candidates School. His marks were 
""average," and he was graduated from Fort Benning 
OCS. Despite being deflcient in map-reading and olher 
skills, he received passing evaluations and was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant. He was assigned as the 
leader of First Platoon, Charlie Company before it 
shipped out for Hawaii. 

Former members of Calley' s platoon remember him 
as an ineffectual leader, always trying to impress 
Medina, but usually messing things up. Many remem- 
ber Medina calling Calley, **sweetheart,'' over the radio 
nets when Calley became confused and asked for direc- 
tions. While ill Vietnam, Calley was constantly chal- 
lenged in his platoon by Sergeant Cowen. Most of their 
arguments ended with Calley saying, Tm the Boss!" 
Calley' s orders may not have been popular, but they 
were obeyed. 

In Vietnam, Charlie Company's assigned task was to 
""search and destroy,*" that is, to make contact with the 
enemy and to destroy him with siq)erior fire power. The 
command officei^ were expected to attain the proper 
"kill ratio,*" at the time which was three Vietcong for 
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The bodies of women and children lay piled on a road leading from My Lai. 



every American. American commanders knew that 
those combat officers with the highest ^body counts" of 
enemy dead were the ones yAio received the highest 
fitness reports for promotion. This command was 
passed from the top all the way down to the •*grunts*' in 
the field. A soldier could win a three day pass in* 
country with a confirmed VC "kill." 

The area of **PinkviUe" (Son My village) was consid- 
ered to be a "free fire zone** or an area where all civilians 
were automatically suspected to be either VONLF or 
their supporters. Tens of thousands of tons of bombs, 
rockets, napalm, and artillery shells were poured into 
"free fire" zones in and around the "Pinkville" area, 
destroying nearly 70 percent of all the homes. Despite, 
or perhaps because of all of this, the Vietcong continued 
their undisputed control of the area. 

The soldiers of Charlie Company learned quickly 



that their area of operations was infested dangerously 
with mines, booby traps, and snipers. The men of 
Charlie Conq^any grew frustrated and terrified about 
when the next explosion might take place. Most came 
to blame the villagers for their troubles. They suspected 
the women and children were placing the mines and 
booby traps, llic village elders would not tell them 
where the enen^r soldiers were, nor where the mines 
were located. The men could recount how civilians had 
walked through a dried out rice paddy without incident, 
but the following American patrol would hit a mine that 
killed or wounded one of their soldiers. Resentment 
grew to the point that all the GIs saw the Vietnamese 
civilians as their enemies and not as allies or even 
neutrals. 

The behavior of the men in the company began to 
change. Once, they had stopped civilians to check their 
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...the longer you're in 
Vietnam.. .the more Inhumane you 
become. You forget about the world. 
You forget about paved streets, 
flushing toilets and colored T\/ sets. 
All of a sudden you're out In the 
jungle. The most ruthless men are 
there, the guys who are firing and 
raping and all this sort of thing, are 
the legs (army slang for infantrymen). 
It's a crime not only on the young 
At arlcan kid for turning him into one 
of these monsters; It's also a crime 
on the Vietnamese people. 

—Vietnam Infantryman's 
letter home 



papers, question them, and let them go. Now, they beat 
civilians to get infonnation. When patrols moved into 
the villages, the men began to vandalize homes and 
intimidate people with weapons to get information. The 
men of First Platoon saw both Medina and Galley beat 
civilians. Their noncommissioned officers did not stop 
or report such abuse. As the losses to mines and booby 
traps continued to grow, so did the frustration and anger 
of tlK men. 

On February 25, 1968, Charlie Conqwny suffered its 
worst day in the war. The company had walked into a 
well laid mine field north of My Lai. Six men were 
killed a>^ i twelve wounded. It shook the confldence of 
the men to their very core. Almost all blamed the 
villagers of My Lai who "knew" that the mine field was 
there but did nothing to warn the company. One of the 
few who thought otherwise was PFC Bernhardt. He 
remembered that South Korean Mc ines had set up a 
base camp there and surrounded it with mines. He 
assumed they singly had not cleared the area before 
they left. However, as he recalls, •*the guys in the 
company did not want to hear that....They were all gung 
ho, all for the Army. It was easier to blame the VC or 
the Vietnamese civilians.'' 

About this time, at least two members of Charlie 
Company beg^n to assault and abuse Vietnamese 
women. Some of the younger members of the company 
were troubled by this, but apparently no punishment 
yms ever meted out. On one occasion a number of 
soldiers accosted a woman working in a rice field in a 
supposedly friendly area. As Bernhardt remembered, 
"They took her and her baby into the bushes.... They 
roped her aiid killed her....I guess they killed her baby 
too." 

The behavior of the men toward the villagers had 
become so barbaric ^hat the elders were moved to send 
a complaint to the province capital. The complaint was 
forwarded to Lieutenant Clonel Barker, who sent it on 
to Medina for action. Medina called the company 
together and told his men that they would have to "cool 
it" in dealing with the civilians. He then reassured them 
that they would soon get their chance at the 
enemy...."once and for all." 

It was March IS, 1968, at 12. Dotti. Medina called 
his company together to give operation orders for the 
tollowing day. Intelligence reports indicated that the 
Vietcong 48th Local Force Battalion, one of the 
enemy's best units in the area, had established a base 



camp in the hamlet of My Lai-4. Charlie Company's 
mission was to destroy the VC 48th Battalion. The 
company was to destroy the village as well. The assault 
began at 0730 hours (7:30 ant). There was a prepara- 
tory artillery barrage on the village. Helicopter gun- 
ships poured prep-fu*e into the village too. By then the 
women and children were on their way to market at 
Quang Ngai City sbc miles to the south. This left a main 
force fighting unit of some 250 to 280 enemy soldiers in 
the village area. "You vsall be outnumbered two-to-one 
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during the assault,"* Medina told his nien. ''You can 
expect a hot LZ, but I have eveiy confideirce that you 
will all prove equal to the task and do your duties." 

Medina used a stick to sketch his plan of attack in the 
sand. Following the preparatoiy aitiltery barrage, First 
Platoon, under Galley, led the way into the village area. 
Galley's platoon swept through the southern end of the 
village chasing the eneny to the east. Second Platoon, 
led by LL Brooks, did the same in the northern end of the 
village chasing the enemy east. Alpha Conq)any was 
the blocking force and trapped the enen^ between the 
two forces. Third Platoon and the Weapons Platoon 
followed in ^mop-up*" operations. Medina, himself, 
accompanied the Third Platoon to the center of the 
village for control purposes. In closing the company 
meeting, Medina repeated the orders he had received 
from headquarters. 

""You are to aggressively close with the enen^...and 
destroy his fighting capabilities. Any structures, food 
supplies, and local meterials that could be used by the 
enemy are to be destroyed, as well....You are to bum the 
hou5es....Kill the livestock....Destroy the rice....Ijeave 
nothing alive behind fci* the enen^ to use in the fu- 
ture....** 

According to many members of Charlie Cbmpany, 
that night as they prepared for the mission, they all 
seemed to have the same idea from the brieflng either 
implicitly or explicitly....NOTHING WAS TO BE 
LEFT AUVE IN MY LAI^ THE NEXT DAY. 



Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose you were a member of this company. How 
would you feel? Scared? Afraid to admit you are 
scared? Angry? At whom? Enemy soldiers? All 
Vietnamese? The Anny? The American people? 

2. What are your obligations to your fellow soldiers? 
What can you do about it? 

3. What factors in the situation contributed to the 
likelihood of the massacre? Were they inevitable? 
What were the alternatives? 

4. Was there My time where the growing blood lust of 
Charlie Company could have been stopped? 



Factors 
Contributing to the 
Massacre 



Psychiatrist William Gauh studied the imblem of 
how the average man in Charlie Company came to 
internalize and then act upon what he calls an "irresist- 
ible image of slaughter.^ In his Interviews, Gauh 
discovered that many soldiers in Vietnam had commit- 
ted or witnessed slaughter. Often such brutal acts were 
merely mentioned by the men in passing. This led Gault 
to consider the factors in a combat situation that in- 
creased the likelihood of atrocities against civilians. 
The factors Gault lists are: 

1. The enemy Is everywhere, 

The weaiy, overburdened U.S. infantiyman in Viet- 
nam saw imniediate jdiysical threat everywhere. He 
could not distinguish farmer from terrorist, innocent 
youth from Vietcong spy. Moreover^ in this war of 
mines and booby traps, in this land of swanq)s, dysen- 
tery, and malaria, he felt that the country itself might kill 
him at any moment 

2. The enemy is not human. 

Some armies have adopted this conviction officially. 
American sok'iers regularly referred to the Vietnamese 
as ''gooks" and ''dinks."" Some soldiers felt that the 
individual dead enen^r was ''not like you and me, but 
more like a Martian or something."" 

3. No personal responsibility. 

GI's often felt that killing someone was not their 
personal responsibility. For example* orders may come 
down from battalion and company command to destroy 
enemy strongholds in a given area. Finally, a squad is 
directed to wipe out a cluster of suspicious huts. The 
entire squad simultaneously directs a torrent of small 
arms fue and rifle grenades through the flimsy thatch of 
the buildings. When a rifleman^ picking through the 
rubble, discovers the corpses of a mother and her 
children, he doesn"t take individual responsibility. 

4. The pre&sure to act* 

A rifleman's business is to use his rifle. A combat 
unit that does not get a chance to fight becomes restless. 
Frequently, however, infantry i iuts in Vietnam suf- 
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fered casualties from mines and snipers without getting 
I chance to face the enemy. The frantic soldier became 
so avid to avenge the suffering of his fellows that 
eventually he would shoot at anyone or anything. 

5. The natural dominance of the psychopath. 
During a brutal war, civilized customs are left be- 
hind. Violenti restless, men— psychopaths— find 
themselves in a worid suited to their character. Their 
actions are often admired and they become leaders. 

6. Firepower. 

Today's rifleman carries a light-weight M-16 that 
spits ten strangely small bullets in one second at bone- 
shattering velocity. He doesn't aim; he points in the 
enemy's general direction and opens up a torrent of 
destruction. It serves also as a grenade launcher, mak- 
ing every soldier a miniature artiUeiyman. Terrified 
and furious teenage soldiers have only to twitch their 
fingers and what was a quiet village is suddenly a 
slaughteiiiouse. 



DIacussion Qudstions 

1 . Following are remarks made by some of the soldiers 
w1k> were witnesses at My Lai. See if you can match 
them up with the factors Gault has listed: 
a« We were told to do itt and we did it 
b. You give these people names to depersonalize 



them. They become dinks and slopes and slants and 
gooks, and you begin to say, and believe, ^e only 
good dink is a dead dink."* 

c. Pretty soon you get to hate these people. You 
don't kr^ow which are your enemies and ^ch are your 
friends. So you begin to think they're all your enemies. 

d. Our officen said: ^This is your diance to get back 
at them for killing your buddies.'* 

e. The Vietn'' wse are a funny people. They don*t 
care if they live or die. 

f. It seemed like ii was the right thing. £veiy(xiewas 
doing it. 

g. The Lieutenant told me: ""If you dont kill her, you 
can be shot yourself." 

h. Our orders were that this was a search and destroy 
mission. The area was full of VC. Everyone was to be 
killed. 

i. Even if they were considered beasts, a wat^r 
buffalo or a piglet >M)uld have fared better. Even if only 
one infant had been killed, that would have been 
enough. 

2. Which of the factors listed by Gault wer^ a necessary 
condition for My Lai? Which of those was the most 
important condition? 

3. Would you consider any or oU of Oa!ilt> f&t^o.M !o 
constitute a moral jrjstification for Utit f^^xiorji of Ameii- 
can soldiers at My Lai? Do they explain ?!ucj ':eht^v^oi 7 
Is an explanation of human beL^vior useful, nen if \i 
does not justify the actions tal^en? Why? 
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REFLECTIONS ON A VISIT TO THE SOVIET UNION 



by StevG Bentley 

The Afghans! (Soviet veterans of the war In Afghanistan) have organized thenjselves Into 
"clubs" similar In structure to VVA Chapters or VFW Posts....They gather at these clubs wearing 
camouflaged clothing and black sweatshirts that question the government's "offldar estimate of 
15,000 dead. Here they diink and talk anv^ 3lng their songs about the war they have known and 
the pain they share. 

It was at such a gathering that John Cashwell and I sat down with fourteen AfghansI vets on 
a Saturday morning this past September. We talked for hours. The Initial tension giving way to 
laughter at the Incredible parallels—and then someone said, Tell us about your Lt. Caiiey".... 

We talked about the reality of war and the emotional constriction that takes place; how, when 
surrounded by death and fear, the adrenaline can take you over what James Jones called Ihe thin 
red line" / 1 talked about the progression of madness and the truth that lurks In phrases like "kill 
'em all and let God sort 'em out" or "Bomb Hanoi. Bomb Saigon, Bomb Disneyland, Bomb 
Everything".... 

We'd tried to cover ail the bases and still they continued to press about Caiiey. 1 began to feel 
we were undei attack. My anxiety increased. John was also very uncomfortable and he tried to 
change the subject, but they brought it back, "What had become of Lt. Caiiey? What was he doing 
today?".... 

1 felt myself flush with a kind of crazy collective shame, as if I were cast in the role of defending 
Caiiey and America at one and the same time. I couldn't help thinking. These commie bastards 
are busting our balls; they're telling us that when all is said and done, things aren't the same at 
all— we're less than tliem." 

I'd had enough. 1 came straight out with It. "What's going on here? Do you guys feel different 
from us? Are you saying this kind of thing didn't happen In Afghanistan?" Andrey Interpreted the 
quesiion and there was a long silence. John and 1 scanned the faces of these young men as they 
stared into the table we sat around. Time passed and then a man to John's right began to speak. 
There were 23 of us on patrol outside an Afghan village. We were ambushed and 19 were killed. 
The next day we returned to the village and killed all the males— old men and child alike." A short 
silence and then Peter began, "it was the same for all of us. it happened time after time and day 
after day In village after village. We are all Lt. Caileys. We all carry this burden in our hearts." 
Looking from Peter to John and myself, the boys around the table all nodded repeatedly in solemn, 
wet-eyed affirmation. Then it became clear to me why so many questions about Caiiey. Their 
question really was "How do we live with these memories of what we have done? We have these 
holes in our souls that no one understands. What will become of us? What further price must we 
pay?" 

Just so— this is the moral pain so often found at the heart of those Vietnam vets still haunted 
by Vietnam. The intensity of this unfinished business varies as do the circumstances, but the guilt 
and shame over something seen and/or some action taken or not taken remains the same. Tens 
of thoiisands on all sides of both conflicts share the pain. 

Maine VVA Quarterly, 1990. Vol. 2. No. 2 
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update on My Lai Veterans 

In 1988 the Associated Press distributed an articie about the present whereabouts of those charged with war 
crimes in My Lai. Here is what they found: 



Captain Ernest Medina (acquitted), 52, owns a reai 
estate company in Marinette, Wisconsin; 

Lt William L. Galley Jr. (the oniy man convicted). 
45, works in his father-in-iaw's Jeweiry store in 
Columbus, Georgia; 

Corporal Kenneth Schlel (charges dismissed). 41, is 
a patroiman in Corunna, Michigan; 

Sergeant Kennath Hodgaa (discharged at the 
convenience of the govemment), drives for the 
V.A. in hometown of Dubiin, Georgia. Aicoholism 
led to two divorces. Married for a third time he 
says he has been sober since 1985; 

Sergeant Charles Mutton (barred from reenlist* 
ment). 39. repairs televisions In Monroe, Louisiana. 
He says he overcame a drinking probiem resulting 
from his struggle with the buixten of My Lai; 



Paul Meadto (testified under immunity at Galley's 
court-martiai), 41, of Terre Haute, indiana, whose 
foot was biown off the morning after the massacre, 
is a iaid off factory worker; 

Spec. 4 Robert T'Souvae (charges dismissed), 39. 
was a bum who was shot to death in 1987 by his 
girifriend under a Pittsburgh bridge where they 
lived. They were arguing over a bottie of vodka; 

Jim Bargthold (charged according to the articie, but 
not mentioned in the book The My Lai Inquiry 
Generai Peers who headed up that inquiry). 41, has 
not worked since 1985 because of PTSD. His 
famiiy ieft him seven years ago because of his drug 
and alcohol abuse. 



Conclusion 



American Soldiers became capable of atrocities 
wiien they interpreted Vietnamese neutrality as betrayal 
and defined them as the enemy. This became a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Crimes against civilians in Viet- 
nam were not only immoral, they also undermined the 
U.S. war effort by driving more and more neutmls into 
the ranks of the enemy. Certainly one can sympathize 
with the terror of U.S. soldiers not being able to distin- 
guish friend from foe in a strange land ten thousand 
miles from home. Even though huiiUtfv* treatment of 
civilians sometimes, put a soldier' s life at risk, it was his 
duty to remain civil in his dealings with the people. 

A soldier's duty is not to stay alive by any means 
necessary. Such logic leads to combat avoidance, even 
desertion. A soldier's duty is to follow orders and be 
prepared to die if called upon. Such an order might be 
to charge a well-defended enemy position wiiere many 
casualties can be predicted. Or it might be to not abuse 
civilians even if they might be su^)ected of collaborat- 
ing with the enemy. Again, soldiers who showed no 
discipline and violated the military code by abusing 
Vietnamese civilians only iiKreased the size and deter- 
mination of the opposing forces. 



We recognize that a certain number of wartime 
atrocities are inevitable, if only because some brutal 
men are drawn to war, trained in modem weapons, and 
put into situations where they can attack others with 
impuni^. Therefore, we mxist lerm how to train troops 
and monitor troop actions so as to miniriize the influ- 
ence of such men. 

It is cleai* that war crimes are much more likely to 
occur in •^wars without fronts'* like Vietnam. Unfortu- 
nately, Vietnam is a clear case of the emerging pattern 
of modem warfare. Within weeks or the historic devel- 
opments signaling the end of the Cold War with the 
Soviet Union in 1990, spokespersons for the U.S. Army 
and U.S. Air Force announced new missions to combat 
•^instability" in Third World 'Hrouble spots" thro igh 
•'low-intensity conflict" (e.g. guen-illa warfare, 
counterinsurgency, pacification), rapid deployment 
\rces (e.g. the 1989 invasion of Panama) and surprise 
bombing raids (e.g. Libya in 1987). This means that the 
problc A of war crimes could get worse. 

Some thhik that all war is a crime <UKi that it is futile 
to make and ^enforce rules of conduct We do not a:gue 
for war. However, we have established that, in past 
wars, the actions of soldiers have been tegulated by 
moral concerns. AtkI we do argue that world civiliza- 
tion demands no less of us in the future. 
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Chapter 7 Jerold M. Starr with Charles Di Benedetti 

TAKING SIDES: THE WAR AT HOME 




How The Public Saw The War 

Throughout the Vietnam War, pollsters closely monitored the public's opinions on the issues. Many in politics 
watched the polls closely, especially President Johnson, who carried clippings of favorable polls with him to 
iTmP's ess critics. ^ 

i::;>erts note that public opinion on international issues is influenced greatly by otTicial policy and can changt 
veiy quickly. Most Air ^ncans just don't pay niuro attention to events far from home. In March 1966, with nearly 
400,000 U.S. troops Sx^Wng in Vietnam, only 47 percent of the public could identify Saigon as the capital of the 
South; 41 percent, Hanoi as the capital of the North. A year later» more than half still did not have "a clear idea" 
what the war was about. Thus, in the car?y years of the war, krge segments of the public simply endorsed the 
Presideu**s policies. Erikson ay.d Umbeg expiam: 

Because nx)st political events are remote from people's everyday lives, people willingly view these events 
tlirough the interpretation of their leaders. Also, since -^ple want to believe that their political system 
\? benign rather than corrupt or evil, they readily find reassurance from optimistic interpretations of the 
existing order and resist voices that tell them otherwise. 
University of M'chigan researchers Philip Converse and Howard Shuman noted a pronounced tendency for 
public opinion on Vietnam to swing behind the President, whether the initiative was ioward escalation or 
withdrawal. In early 1 964, a majority of Americans expressed dissatisfaction with Johnson's handling of the war 
in Vietnam However, after Johnson called for a resolution to permit him to respond to the alleged attacks on U.S. 
ships in tlie Gulf of Tonkin, his support zoomed to 85 percent. In May 1966, the public was s,pMt * .p whether to 
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bomb Hanoi and Haiphong. A month later* when the 
U.S. began bombing in those areas, those m favor 
surged to 85 percent. 

In Nfarch 1968, the Gallup Poll asked if we sbould 
stop bombing the North hi exchange for Hanoi's ofler 
of peace negotiations. Thepv ic opposed the proposi- 
tion by a margin of 51 percent to 40 percent When, only 
weeks later, Johnson announced he was restricting the 
bombing of North Vietnam to encourage peace talks, 64 
percent oi the public voiced approval. 

Altho gh the President usually could count on a lot 
of people agreeing witli wiiatever he said or did, the 
cause never really gripped enough people; and support 
for the war in Vietnam began to dwindle v/hen casual- 
ties mounted. 

Even as the first U.S. troops were being sent into 
combat in 1965, few Americans had faith m the ability 
of South Vietnam's leaders to govern. When asked by 
Gallup a year later, "Vo you think the South Vietnamese 
will be able to establish a stable government or not?** 48 
percent of the public said no; only 32 percent, yes. From 
1966 to 1972 two of three Americans consistently 
advised Gallup that the government in South Vietnam 
would not be strong enough to ^withstand communist 
pressures" after U.S. withdrawal. 

Neither did the public foresee an eventual U.S. 
militaiy victory. According to Galhip, in 1966, only 17 
percent expected an "all-out victoiy" for the U.S. A 
year later it was 14 percent, with 70 percent predicting 
a compromise ending. Most thought tlie war would last 
for many years. 



Reflecting the legacy of Korea, several polls over 
1965 and 1966 showed clear majorities that wanted to 
see the United Nations take over from the United States, 
either to flght or settle the war. In fact, Johnson was 
criticized for neglecting that option by a margin of 
nearly two to one. 

Although strongly hostile to a communist takeover 
of South Vietnam, most Americans were prepared to 
make the anticipated political compromise. When 
asked m 1966 how they felt about a settlement of the war 
uivolvmg free elections '^which would result in the 
communists being part of the government,^ 47 percent 
were in favor, 41 percent, opposed. Two years later 60 
percent were willing to accept an electoral outcome 
resulting in "^a neutralist South Vietnam, neither on the 
side of the U.S. nor the communists." Only 20 percent 
were opposed. 

As for fighting the war, many in the public shared 
Johnson's concem about possible intervention by com- 
munist China. In June 1966 the public was fairly split 
on the question of whether China would enter the war. 
When asked in April 1967 whether China would send 
troops **if North Vietnam shows signs of giving in,** 42 
percent said yes and 36 percent said no. As the first 
Marines were sent uito combai at Da Nang Air Force 
Base in 196S, the Harris Poll put it to the American 
public: 

All in all, what do you thuik we should do 
about Vietnam now? We can follow one of three 
courses: carry the ground war into North Viet- 
nam, at the risk of bringing Red China mto the 




fighting, tiy to negotiate and withdraw our support 
and our troops from South Vietnam or continue to 
tiy to hold the line there to pcevent the communists 
from taking over South Vietnam What do you 
favor? 

Those who said the U.S. should "liold the line'' 
outnumbeitd those who wanted to negotiate 49 percent 
to 38 percent. Only 13 percent said we should ""carry &e 
war to the North." After a summer of optimistic battle- 
field reports, those in favor of an all-out offensive 
increased to 30 percent, vMlt those in favor of negoti- 
ating fell to 1 1 percent. Most importantly, the Johnson 
policy 0! steering a middle course had even greater 
support than before, a solid 59 percent mcuority of those 
polled. 

Faced with the prospect of a long and inconclusive 
war, Americans favored a strategy that would minimize 
the loss of U.S. lives. From 1966 to 1970, two of three 
supported U.S. bombing of North Vietnam. When 
observers in Vietnam reported that the effect of the 
bombing was to •finite North Vietnam,'' the public 
rejected the claim, 52 percent to 24 percent. When 
Harris asked in March 1967 whether the U.S. should 
stop the bombing to seek negotiations, 63 percent said 
no; 15 percent, yes. 

Sending troops to Vietnam was another matter, how- 
ever. From 1966 to 1969, two of three Americans stated 
they would prefer to see the burden of the fighting 
transferred from U.S» troops to the South Vietnamese. 
This margin was identical to that of a similar poll on the 
Korean War conducted in November 1952. 

By 1 967, a majority of the public was opposed to any 
increase in U.S. troop strength in Vietnam. Neverthe- 
less, troop size steadily grew to a peak of 543,000 in 
1969. The number of U.S. casualties increased propor- 
tionately. As the toll r inunted, more and more people 
grew impatient with the war and critical of Johnson's 
handling of it. 

Those who thought "ihe United States made a mis- 
take in sending troops to fight in Vietnam" increased 
from 24 percent in 1965, to 32 percent in 1966, to 40 
percent in 1967. Those who approved of Johnson's 
handling of the war shrank from 50 percent in March 
1966 to 33 percent h\ July 1967. 

The Tet offensive of winter 1968 was the event ihat 
turned public opinion decidively agaV.rt the war. News 
that communist forces had infiltrated major cities 
throughout the south and blasted into the American 
Embassy m Saigon hit the public like a bombshell. 



Those in favor of the war fell from 62 percent to 41 
percent. For the first time ixt the war, the "doves" were 
in the meoority, practicably doubling their numbers in 
one month, from 23 percent to 43 percent. 

By July 1969, 63 percent of the public agreed that 
they "would have opposed U.S. involvement in Viet* 
nam had they known the cost and casualties involved." 
Only 26 percent had no regrets. By November 1969, 
"doves" outnumbered "hawks" 55 percent to 31 per- 
cent, and President Nixon was forced to establish a draft 
lottery to equalize the burden and neutralize mounting 
draft resistance. In 1970, opponents of the war won 
their first policy victories wiien Congress repealed the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution and passed the Cooper- 
Church Amendment limiting Presidential action in 
Cambodia. 

As 1971 began, almost 75 percent of Americans said 
they wanted their congressmen to "vote to bring all the 
troops out of Vietnam even at the risk of a Red take- 
over." The Nixon administration could not even win 
approval for bombing in Cambodia and Laos. Ameri- 
cans disapproved by a margin of two to one because 
they felt the bombing would prolong rather than shorten 
the war. 

By 1972, almost 90 percent of those with an opinion 
felt, ""U.S. participation in Vietnam had weakened our 
position throughout the world." By then, 75 percent 
were willing to state that "further military action m 
Southeast Asia should require a vote of approval by 
Congress." U.S. forces finally withdrew from Vietnam 
the following year. 

Looking at the evidence as early as 1966, public 
opinion analyst Seymour Martin Upset concluded, 
"The great majority of the American people desire 
peace in Vietnam, do not want war with China" and 
"antic*; ute a negotiates peace rather than ..the defeat of 
the Vietcong." While 'ihe dominant attitude seems to 
be not to let Vietnam ^go ccmmunist\" there is "a 
willingness to negotiate directly with the National Lib- 
eration Front." 

It would be another seven long years before the U.S. 
government would conclude such negotiations and 
withdraw all American troops from Vietnam. During 
that period, more and more Americans came to care 
deeply about the issue, and many found ways to 
denwnstrate their concern. The next few years would 
witness the largest movement against government war 
policies in U.S. histoiy. 
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War Protest in America 



Masses of citizens have protested all wars in U.S. 
histoiy. Several chxirches in the U.S. oppose war as a 
matter of doctrine. Many in the north rioted to protest 
conscription for the Civil War. Two major pacifist 
organizations—the War Resisters League and Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation — were formed to protest con- 
scription for Worid War I. Throughout the 1930s, 
German-Americans actively opposed U.S. intervention 
in what was to become World War n. The polls showed 
Korea to be very unpopular with the American people. 
However, no war in U.S. history provoked so much 
active opposition as Vietnam. 

To be sure, especially in the early years, most Ameri- 
cans said they supported U.S. policy in Vietnam. Many 
of those who backed the war flew flags in front of their 
homes, stuck flag decals on their car windows or put 
stickers on their car bumpers with messages like 
"America* ^jove It or Leave If or ^Support Our Boys in 
Vietnam.** They also bought records like *The Ballad 
of the Green Berets'* and, later, POV/ bracelets. How- 
ever, there were few pro-war rallies held and those that 
were rarely drew as many as 10,000 people. Generally, 
people who supported the war were silent; and their 
numbers thinned as casualties mounted. 

Those opposed to the war, on the other hand, con- 
ducted numerous mass demonstrations that increased in 
size through the years. After a major demonstration at 
the United Nations in New York on April 15, 1967, most 
of the ones that followed were held in the nation's 
capital, Washington, DC. These included marches and 
rpUies of hundreds of thousands on October 21, 1967, 
October 15, 1969, November 15, 1969, May 9, 1970 and 
April 24, 1971. 

The movement against the war in Vietnam had no 
organizational base nor ideological consensus. It in- 
cluded hundreds of ad hoc groups rooted in eveiy kind 
of community and with little in common except oppo- 
sition to the war. Actually, it would be more accurate to 
cnaracterize the movement against the war as a move- 
ment of diverse movements rather than a unified force. 
In fact, this movement only came together physically at 
the national demonstrations. The last one, April 24, 
1971, still stands as the biggest in U.S. history. Esti- 
mates of crowd size range up to a million people. Here 




is a description by activist Fred Halstead of w4iat you 
would have seen, had you been there: 

"Buses bringing demonstrators that morning were 
backed up for twenty miles— all the way to Greenbeh, 
Maryland. Uncountable numbers of cars and buses 
filled with demonstrators didn't get to Washington until 
after the march and rally were over.... 

After the fust contingents reached the Capitol, I 
ascended its steps and turned to gaze upon the spectacle 
of Pennsylvania Avenue jammed with marchers as far 
as the eye could see. It stayed that way for hour upon 
hour, long after the grounds of the Q^itol were packed 
with people. The continuous overflow took over every 
available patch of space in the general area.... 

Almost eveiy element of the American population 
had its representation. Present were older veterans of 
earlier wars, along with Vietnam vets and GIs. There 
was an all-Black contingent and a Third Worid Section 
embracing Blacks, Latins, Asian-Americans, Iranians, 
and Palestinians, each bearing their own banners. There 
was also a group of left-Zionists. In the procession in 
addition were a delegation of Native Americans; relig- 
ious groupings; students from ^^ores of colleges; politi- 
cal parties and organizations; hundreds of local and 
regional antiwar committees and coalitions; pacifists; 
gays; lesbians; Women*s Strike for Peace; Another 
Mother for Peace; Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom; the National Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization; Business Executives Move for Peace; pro- 
fessional bodies of doctors, teachers, lawyers, and law 
and medical students; multitudes of govenunent work- 
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ers; a contingent of reservists and national guaixlsmen; 
high school students; handicapped people and 
others.... Tens of thousands of trade unionists marched, 
their affiliations identifted by placards and banners, in 
many cases defying top union officials.'* 

Although the peace movement clearly included 
people from all social backgrounds, most participants 
y^re white and middle class. And, although the move- 
ment included people of all ages, the most militant and 
publicized opposition came from college students. 

This is not because students were more cri deal of the 
wai* than other Americans. On the contrary, opinion 
against the war was strongest among women and the 
aged and the black and poor wiio were being asked to 
make the greatest sacriflce. However, few such people 
felt confident about speaking out, let alone trying to 
change government policy. Others did not join denion- 
strations because they were offended by the appearance 
and manner of many youthful protesters. 

Young people were involved because war affects 
their interests directly. Also, students have the time, 
energy, and freedom from economic responsibilities to 
patticipate in public events. Throughout this centuiy, 
issues of war and peace have oeen debated on college 
and university campuses. In the 1930s, hundreds of 
thousands cf students spoke out agamst U.S. entrance 
inio the growing war in Europe. Once President 
Roosevelt declared war, however, organized opposi- 
tion ended and thousands of college men rushed to 
enlist. What was new in the 1 960s was growing oppo- 
sition to the government while the nation was "at war." 



Students Protest 
The VWar 

The principal student group to oppose the war in 
Vietnam called itself Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS). Started in the early 1960s, many original mem- 
bers came from professional families and thought of 
themselves as young intellectuals with possible futures 
in politics. Some had their first experience with activ- 
ism as vo^anteers for the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee's campaign against racial segregation in 
the south. 

SDS called itself "New Left" because it was infused 
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with a sensibility that clearly distinguished it from the 
labor-oriented "Old Left" of the 1930s. This New Left 
rejected all ideologies as worn-out dogmas, bureau- 
cratic organization as rigki and alienating, and "strate- 
gic" politics as corrupt. Instead, it tried to build a 
movement around the principles of cooperation, open- 
ness, and the direct participation of equals. "^What we 
seek," declared several of its spokespersons in the 
spring of 1965, "is a thoroughly democratic revolution, 
in vMch the most oppressed aspire to govem and 
decide, to begin to practice their aspiration, and finally 
carry it to fulfillment by transforming decision-making 
everywiiere...." 

By the end of 1964, SDS membership stood at about 
2,000 students on some 75 campuses. Within four years 
it would grow to a peak of about 40,000-100,000 on 
350-400 campuses. The turning point in the popularity 
of SDS was its decision to challenge U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. 

In March 1965, SDS organized the nation's first 
Vietnam "teach-in" at the I 'oiversity of Michigan. That 
semester there were teach-b&i> on campuses all over the 
countiy. One at Berkeley drew 12,000, but the largest 
was a national teach-in wfa:ch included representatives 
from the State Department and was televised via closed 
circuit to 100,000 tudents on 100 campuses. 

SDS followed the teach-ins by sponsoring the first 
national demonstration against the Vietnam War in 
April. The demonstration attracted 20,000-25,000 
marchers, .eceived national publicity, and brought 
chapter ai^lications and memberships from a broad 
spectrum of American youth looking for a way to stop 
the war. 

SDS remained the largest student political organiza- 
tion in the country until its break-up in 1969, It pro- 
moted many issues, advised campu leaders, and be- 
came the symbol of students agamst the war. However, 
its success was due largely to the fact that it liad little or 
no central organization or program. Local chapters 
vvere independent and open to anyone. Meetings often 
had no chair nor agenda and ran for hours. Decisions 
usually were made by consensus. As a consequence, 
while SDS "travelers" helped to keep the pot boiling, 
developments on each campus took their own course. 

Despite the events organized by SDS, hov.^ver, 
those openly opposed to the war were a small minority 
on the campuses in 1965. One poll showed only six 
percent of all U.S. students favored the Immediate 



withdrawal of U.S. troops from Vietnam. The 
teach-ins were picketed by pro-war students 
who waved banners and 8b3Uted obscenities at 
the speakers* Some i^ysically attacked speak- 
ers. 

Led by Young Americans for Freedom, con- 
servative students gathered petition signatures 
from thousands of their peers around the country 
in support of U.S. policy in Vietnam. Blood 
drives for U.S. soldiers were organized at Ohio 
State» Stanford, and other campuses. 

In August 1965, President Johnson an- 
nounced that monthly draft calls would double. 
Undaunted, SDS responded with a program to 
encourage conscientious objector applications. 
On October 15, the first ^^International Day of 
Protest" was held. David Nfiller burned his draft 
card at a New York City rally while SDS staged 
a sit-in at tlie Ann Arbor, Michigan draft board 
office. When the newspapers publicized the 
SDS draft resistance call, the Justice Department 
threatened a federal investigation. Even liberal 
organizations were critical. SDS dropped the 
plan, but the publicity produced a boost in SDS 
chapters, from 100 to 180. 

hi the spring of 1966, General Lewis Her- 
shey, Director of the Selective Service System, 
announced that some students would have to be 
drafted The plan was to terminate deferments 
for those with a low class standing and those who 
failed a soon-to-be administered Selective Serv- 
ice Qualification Test. Hershey called for the 
cooperation of all college and university admini- 
strations in implementing the plan. 

SDS responded by distributing its own test of 
knowledge of the Vietnam War to students at 
nearly 800 campuse.s in May. At several 
schools, SDS chapters called on university ad- 
ministrations to withhold cooperation with the 
Selective Service System Sit-ins against class 
rank were staged by students af Wisconsin, 
Stanford, Oberlin, City College of New York, 
and elsewhere. Students at the University of 
Chicago closed down the administration build- 
ing for the first time in the schooPs history. As 
mentioned, however, most campuses still were 
quiet* 



CRACKS IN 
THE ESTABLISHMENT 

The American foreign-policy-making 
elite alsr )came divided over Vietnam. 
One visible example was the conflict 
between Dean Rusk. Secretary of State, 
and J. William Fulbright, Chair of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Both Rusk and Fulbright were deeply 
patriotic southerners. Both were political 
moderates who supported the United 
Nations and Washington's Cold War to 
contain Soviet expansion. However, 
both also shared fundamental differ- 
ences over America's involvement in 
Vietnam. 

The clash between the two men oc- 
curred most vividly in February 1966, 
when Fulbright's Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee held three weeks of 
nationally-televised hearings on Presi- 
dent Johnson's Vietnam policy. The 
gentle but direct Rusk was the 
administration's star witness. Mindful of 
the diplomats' failure to prevent war in 
the 1930$, Rusk said he saw the war in 
Vietnam as an act of aggression by North 
Vietnam and Its communist allies against 
the democratic government of South 
Vietnam. He Insisted the United States 
was obliged to counter the aggression 
and avoid any acts of appeasement. If 
America failed to hold the line In Vietnam, 
Rusk warned, the communists would 
continue their assaults on an ever shrink- 
ing free world until the U.S. had no choice 
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but to surrender or set off World War III. 
Vietr^am, Rusk contended, was a vital test 
case of America's will to confront the 
challenge of international communism. 

Fulbright saw Vietnam more as a test 
of America's wisdom than of its will. Ful- 
bright declared the war In Vietnam a civil 
war, only marginally related to U.S. secu- 
rity Interests. He criticized U.S. military 
escalation for threatening to provoke war 
with China, possibly leading to World War 
III. He dismissed Saigon's military rulers 
as 'linpot autocrats" and he Insisted that, 
If anyone was to *'save" Vietnam, it should 
be the Vietnamese. America, according 



Senator J. William Fuibrlght Fulbright, had neither tfie resources nor 

the interests sufficient to reverse a com- 
munist-led, anti-colonial, revolutionary 
war taking place on the borders of China. 
He urged the President to quit military 
escalation, withdraw U.S. forces into pro- 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk ^^^^^^^ ^^33^3, enclaves and negotiate 




U.S. withdrawal and an international 
settlement of the conflict. 

Rusk and Fulbright typified the debate 
that eventually undermined consensus, 
even civility, among the nation's policy- 
making establishment. For his dissent, 
Fulbright was ridiculed as ''Senator 
Haifbrighr and estranged from political 
friends. For his doggedness, Rusk was 
dismissed as a political dolt who learned 
nothing and forgot everything. When his 
term of office ended, he was denied the 
prestigious business and teaching posi- 
tions the Eastern Establishment normally 
accorded to those in Its service. 
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Rise of Draft Resistance 



Over the summer of 1966, a series of meetings were 
held by young men who had pledged themselves to 
resist induction into the armed services. Several were 
members of student political groiq>s that had not yet 
taken a stand on this issue. They soon called themselves 
The Resistance. In Chicago in December 1966, The 
Resistance held a national ^e Won't Co^ conference, 
attended by more than 500 people from dozens of 
organizations. Soon after, The New York Times pub- 
lished an open letter to the White House from 100 
student organization presidents and college newspaper 
editors waming that ^Hmless this conflict can be eased, 
the United States will find some of her most loyal and 
courageous young men choosing to go to jail rather than 
to bear their countiy's arms.** Spurred on by The 
Resistance, the SDS National Council also resolved in 
December 1966 to organize draft resistance. The reso- 
lution criticized the Vietnam War for suppressing the 
right of the Vietnamese people to self*determination, 
opposed conscription as coercive and undemocratic, 
and urged formation of local anti-draft unions to help 
organize those who wanted to resist. 

Over the next several months anti-draft unions 
sprang up from coast to coast, some started by SDS, 
some independent. Local groups picketed and leafleted 
at induction centers and counseled draft age youths 
Some helped organize the burning or turning in of drut 
cards. Such leaders risked prosecution by the Justice 
Department for violation of th^ National Selective 
Service Act, wiiich forbids anyone ^o counsel, aid or 
abet another to refuse or evade registration or service in 
the armed forces" on threat of five years' imprisonment 
and a $1 0,000 fine. Organizers hoped to clog the system 
with so many cases that conscription would grind to a 
halt. 

As 1967 began, half of all college students still called 
tliemselves "hawks." Throughout the year, SDS broad- 
ened its analysis to include the issue of military connec- 
tions to the universities. In addition to draft resistance^ 
SDS chapters organized actions to protest or disrupt the 
appearance of recruiters for the military or war contrac- 
tors like Dow Qiemical, the makers of napalm. There 
also were efforts to expose and eliminate university- 
based defense research. 




The poet, Allen Ginsberg, at the ''Human 
Be-In'' in San Franciscos' Golden Gate 
Park. 
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These issues mobilized students concerned with 
educational reform as well as those concerned with the 
war. When linked syniboUcaUy with the life-^^^ 
""peace and love" counterculture, the student anti-war 
movement fmally took on a life of its own. 

On April 15, 1967, between a quarter and a half 
million people marched in New Yoik City against the 
war. More than ISO burned their draft cards. Speaking 
to another 65,000- 100,000 in San Francisco at the same 
time, David Harris called for a mass tum-in of draft 
cards by October 16th. 

Throughout 1967 The Resistance broadened its base 
and orgamzed a Stop the Draft Week for October 16-21. 
Over the course of the week, nearly a thousand cards 
were collected to present to the Justice Department. On 
the last day, 75,000 people gathered for a demonstration 
and teach-in on the steps of the Pentagon. There was a 
second draft card tum-in on October 27, 1967, a third on 
AprD 3, 1968, and a fourth and final one on November 
14, 1968. 



Campuses Erupt 



Over the 1967-68 academic year, there were protests 
at moi^ than 75 percent of U.S. imiversities and almost 
half of all colleges. Indeed, 1968 can be said to 
represent the turning point in the student protest move- 
ment. In January 1968, the Johnson administration 
indicted Dr. Beiyamin Spock, Rev. William S. Coffin 
Jr., Michael Ferber, Mitchell Goodman and Marcus 
Raskin on charges of conspiring to persuade young men 
to resist the draft. The four convictions were later 
reversed on appeal and the trial served to rally, rather 
than intimidate, those committed to draft resistance. 

In Fcbruaiy 1968, the Tet offensive belied the John- 
son administration's optimistic predictions and turned 
public opinion decisively against the war. Johnson was 
challenged in the Democratic primaries by Senators 
Eugene McCarthy and Robert Kennedy. 

Both candidates attracted many young moderates, 
eager to stop the war, but opposed to the rising militance 
in the movement. A survey of 1,228 McCarthy volun- 
teers in Milwaukee found that 80 percent were college 
students from middle class homes. Half considered 



themselves some kind of Democrat and a fourth cdled 
themselves Independents. Not especicdly radical nor 
alienated, they were united only in their opposition to 
the war. They had rallied to McCarthy as a peace 
candidate seeking to win the president over Johnson's 
Vice President, Hubert Humphrey, and Republican 
candidate Richard Nixon, both of whom siq)ported the 
war. 

On April 14, 1968, Martin Luther King Jr, was 
assassinated. Blacks rioted in 138 cities in 36 states. 
Ther« were more national guard and federal troops 
called than in all the riots of 1967. Tens of thousands of 
citizens were arrested. Frustration grew within the 
movement and, with it, despair that the conventional 
tactics of public edtication, petitioning Congress, and 
peaceful demonstrations could end the war and bring 
justice to racial minorities and poor whites. 

Spearheaded by SDS, awareness grew on campus 
after campus about university contracts with the de- 
fense establishment and the lack of poli(^ on the needs 
of minorities. Fewer students saw the war as a mistake. 
More saw it as an expression of American inq>erialism. 
Fewer students saw the university as a privileged re- 
treat. More saw it as an in^rtant cog in the war 
machine. Protests were organized for more black stud- 
ies, students and faculty, and against militaiy research 
centers, ROTC, and recmiters for military contractors. 

Many of these protests featured more militant tactics 
such as burning draft cards, blockading or occupying 
buildings, and even "trashing" property. The police 
response to such incidents, and to long-haired youth 
generally, became more violent Police brutality itself 
served to intensify the hostility of activists and to incite 
bystanders to moral outrage and sympathy for tlie 
protesters. 

As they became aware of this pattern, the more 
militant organizers adopted a strategy of confrontation 
to provoke police overreaction and force fence-sitting 
students and faculty to take sides. There were protests 
at three out of four universities and colleges over the 
academic year 1968-69. Consistent wth the theme of 
peace, only three percent featured any violence. In 
many cases tlie peace activists were the objects, rather 
than agents, of the violence. 

While less than one in ten students endorsed violence 
""as a general tactic,"* by 1968 a substantial majority 
would "son^time. justify such non-violent civil dis- 
obedience as sitting in or blockading buildings, shield- 
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ing political prisoners (like deserters and draft resist- 
ers), resisting or disobeying the police, or giving ultima- 
tums to those hi authority. 

The proportion of protests featuring non-violent 
I^>sical obstruction rose fiom nine percent hi 1967-68, 
to 16 percent over 1968-69, to a peak of almost 20 
percent over 1970-71. In 1968-69, police and national 
guardsmen were called in to break up protests at 127 
canq)uses and made over 4,000 arrests. In the first six 
months of 1969, about 1,000 students were expelled 
from school. Legislatures in most b:«ites of the union 
passed tough new laws against campus demonstrations. 
The war was coming home. 

The protest at Columbia University m the spring of 
1 968 was the worst at that time. Students challenged the 
administration over Columbia's affiliation with the 
Institute for Defense Analysis (IDA), a 'think tank"" of 
twelve member institutions organized in 1965 to chan- 
nel university research into war technology. Ramparts 
magazine described Columbia as ''a key base of opera- 
tions for IDA'S controversial Jason division'' which 
studied everything from tlie use oLiactical nuclear 
weapons m Vietnam to biological wmare to countei In- 
surgency weapons for use in the U.S. and abroad. 

Smdents called for severbig all Columbia ties with 
IDA and stoppmg a new student-only gymnasium 
which would have forced clearance of a black residen- 
tial area. For months, the Cblumbia administration 
ignored appeals by the students to negotiate. Fuially, 
the students occupied several buildings in the ©.Vnini- 
stration complex. The week-long sit-in was cleared by 
police, resulting in 148 injuries and 707 arrests of 
students, faculty, administrators and spectators. Stu* 
dents and faculty struck. The SDS campaign shut down 
the university in May 1968, and the administration 
agreed to withdraw Columbia from IDA that June. In 
February 1969 the administration suspended plans for 
the new gym. 

A commission report, prepared under the direction 
of the distmguished attorney Archibald Cox, charged 
the Cblumbia administration with "authoritarianism" 
and the pohce with "acts of individua and group brutal- 
ity." It also called for ways to be found to bring students 
into the policy-making process. 

Meanwhile, the war ground on. In June * "^8, just 
after winning the California Democratic primary, Rob- 
ert Kennedy was slain by an assassin's bullet. 
Johnson's Vice President, Hubert Humphrey, had not 
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BATTLE Of THE 
HOLLYWOOD STARS 

In 1964, Bob Hope conducted the first 
of eight an.iual Pentagon-sponsored 
Christmas tours for servicemen In the Pa- 
cific and Indochina. Alongside old show 
business friends !ike California Senator 
George Murphy and Governor Ronald 
Reagan he became one of the entertain- 
ment world's leading defenders of the 
Vietnam War. 

"Listen," Hope told one Interviewer in 
the spring of 1964, "if the Commies ever 
thought we weren't going to protect the 
Vietnamese, there would be Vietnams all 
over....Like tt or not, weVe fallen heir to the 
job of Big Daddy in the free worid " Con- 
vinced of the righteousne^^s of the war, 
Hope blasted antiwar dissidents as "trai- 
tors" who were "giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy." 

Cowboy star John Wayne also was an 
active supporter of the War in Vietnam. He 
insisted the war was "damned necessary" 
to stop communist expansion. In fact, his 
only problem with the war was that it was 
not larger. "If we're going to .<^9nd one man 
to die," he told an interviewer, "we ought to 
make it an ail-out conflict/' 

In his 1968 film. The Green Berets, 
Wayne told the public that the war was a 
noble cause. Many were offended by what 
they saw as a \qss than truthful telling of 
what it was like In Vietnam. The film played 
to millions, but lost money. 

Other entertainers risked their careers 
to oppose the war. Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward were early critics. 
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Jane Fonda In Hanoi. 



Bob Hope and Jili St. John performing for 
U.S. troops. 




Donna Reed organized a southern Callfor* 
nia-based group called Another Mother for 
Peace. Singer Barbra Streisand raffled off 
personal renditions of her songs to raise 
money for thp antiwar movement. 

No Hollywood performer became more 
identified with antiwar activism than Jane 
Fonda. During 1970-71, she and a few 
others. Including actor Donald Sutherland 
and singer Country Joe McDonald, formed 
the Free the Army antiwar troupe. They 
toured towns near major U.S. military bases 
to promote antiwar protest within the armed 
forcb .. 

In July 1972, Fonda visitfKl U.S. prison- 
ers of war in North Vietnam and .made at least 
ton antiwar broadcasts over Radio Hanoi. 
Returning to the U.S., she and her new 
husband, activist Tom Hayden, organized 
the Indochina Peace Campaign (IPC). Trav- 
eling throughout the U.S., the IPC supported 
the presidential candidacy of George 
McGovem and put on programs to educate 
American audiences about the political and 
mliitaty struggle In Vietnam. After the 1973 
Paris peace agreements, the IPC wori<6ti to 
end all U.S. aid to the South Vietnamese 
government. 

Fonda was attacked by prowar activists. 
Her films were boycotted and the legislatures 
of Colorado and Maryland tried to bar her 
from their states. However, Fonda's career 
flourished nonetheless. She won critical 
acclaim. Including an Academy Award, for 
her performances in a number of films, many 
of which addressed social proble.Tis like Viet- 
nam Veterans' wounds and the hazards of 
nuclear power plants. 
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competed in the primaries, and the vm peace candidates 
had \/on tbem uU. McCarthy lacked the delegates to win 
on the first ballot and insiders predicted accurately that 
Johnson^ Mayor Daley of Chicago (the site of the 
convention), AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
other power brokers in the Democratic Party were going 
to control the convention and hand the nomination o\er 
to Humphrey. 

Most groups in the anti-war movement chose not to 
go to the convention. Chicago police had a reputation 



for being rough and, this time, Mayor Daley was pre- 
pared with barbed wire, tanks, and txoops armed with 
M4 rifles. Everyone feared for the safety of those v/ho 
went. 

About 2,300-3,000 militants showed up to protest 
the convention and the war. A later commission study 
revealed that one in six was a police undercover agent, 
some of whom were there to make trouble. The organ* 
izers had been denied a permit for participants to sleep 
in Grant Park, and most had no place else to go. 



POLICE RIOT AT 1968 CHiCAQO CONVENTION 

We were the alternate delegates to the 1968 Democratic convention, and our forum 
was the street. Our plenary session convened along Michigan Avenue across from the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. The police challenged our right to assemble, but we stood firm, 
literally bloodied but righteousiy unbowed, and told the TV cameras that 'the whole world 
was watching." 

The polici; moved Just after midnight. A squad car buzzed our line, speeding away from 
a few haphazardly tossed rocks. A second car probed, and some, but not all. of our people 
cheered as a window disintegrated. 

Then they charged. 

The helmeted wave flowed across the park, lofting tear gas and smoke bombs and 
waving night sticks over their neads. They romped on the spot where the hippies had 
danced. They had no use for the "peace-creep dope-smoking faggots,*' and th3y told us 
so with a scream that said it al 

'^Killl Killl Killl" 

When they were about 25 yards away, most of us took the hint. Some of us didn't take 
It fast enough. 

'Walkl Walk!" said the ever-concemed clergy in our midst before they were smashed 
to the ground. 

''Help! Helpl" screamed a girl as the police tossed her into the park lagoon. 

''Oh, my God!" moaned a boy as a gas-station attendant, frenzied by the herd 
stampeding past him, broke his arm with a baseball bat. 

Allen Ginsberg stood across the street from the carnage.. .still trying to center the crowd 
with a series of desperately bellowed Ommmmmm's. Around him, the flowen: were dying 
everywhere. 

Some, though, were sprouting thoms. Abbie Hoffman had said that Yipples were 
hippies who'd been hit over the head, and the affinity groups that coalesced out of the 
chaos took him at his word. I watched a hulking Seed street seller, who could have played 
the biggest droog in "A Clockwork Orange," huri a trash can through the window of an 
occupied police car. I was amazed by his boldness. I was depressed by the end of a 
dream. I understood as the peace signs tumed to fists. 

Abe Peck, former editor of The Seed, Chicago's underground newspaper, and row 
a writer for The Chicago Daily News. 

Linda Rosen Obst. r/?0 S/xftes. New York: Random House, 1977. Reprinted in r/7e 
New York Times Magazine, November 13, 1977:40-2. 
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The demonstra^ons were angry about the refusal of 
both major parties to heed the voice of tl.e people and 
stop the war. Many shouted obscenities at the police. 
Some threw rocks» sticks and even human feces. The 
police abandoneu all restraint and attacked anyone and 
eveiyom. Demonstrators chanted, ^The whole world is 
watching,** while police clubbed and arrested them. 
Assessing the evidence of police assaults <m newsmen, 
photographers, convention delegates and residents as 
well as demonstrators, a commission report later termed 



the event a "^police riot.'' 

Some of these scenes were televised. While the 
^battle of Oiicago'* shocked many viewers into sympa- 
thy with the demonstrators, most sided with the police. 
More than half of those polled felt the annunt of force 
used was "Ihe right amount or not enough.** Only one 
in six thought there had been too much force. Many 
blamed the media for giving too much (or any) coverage 
to the (kmonstrators. 




A Chicago poHceman clubs demonstrators in Chicago's Lincoln Park during the Demo- 
cratic Convention In August, 1968. 
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BLACK AMERICA AND VIETNAM 

Growing up In East St. Louis, Illinois, 
iHarold Bryant iiad tils left ear pierced at the 
age of nlr>e, as his father had before him. 
His graMdmother said all male warriors in 
her ancestral tribe in Africa wore pierced 
ears, so when Bryant enlisted in the Army 
in 1965 at the age of 20, he went "wearing 
the marl< of the African warriors I de- 
scended from." 

Bryant did a one-year tour ss a combat 
engineer who saw action from the. Central 
Highlands to Cambodia. After his arniy 
discharge, he specialized In counseling 
blacl< combat veterans. Lool<ing back on 
his war experiences, Bryant said, "America 
should have won the war, but they wouldn't 
free us to fight. With all the American GIs 
that were in Vietnam, they could have put 
us all shoulder to shoulder and had us 
march from Saigon all the way up to the 
DMZ. Just make a sweep. We had enough 
GIs, enough equipment to do that." 

Boxing champion Muhammad All saw 
Vietnam another way. Bom and raised in 
Louisville, Kentucky, All (a.k.a. Casslus 
Clay) won a gold medal at the 1960 Rome 
Olym'^'c games at the age of 18. Four 
years later, he defeated Sonny Listen to 
become the world's professional heavy- 
weight champion. 

In February 1966, as the Army sought 
to reclassify him for tiie draft, Ali, now a 
Black Muslim, declared that his religious 
beliefs required that he not fight in a white 
man's army against other people of color. 
To one reporter's qubstion, he simply 
stated: "I ain't got no quan-el with the Viet- 
cong." 

Politicians and the media screamed 
for All's punishment. One Georgia lawyer 
launched a "Draft That Nigger Clay" cam- 




Muhammad All stands outside the federal 
courthouse in Houston on April 27, 1967. 



paign. All was unmoved. In April 19f.7, he 
refused Induction into the Army on the 
grounds it violated his First Amendment 
rights to free exercise of his religion. He 
was sentenced to the maximum five years 
In prison and a $10,000 fine. Various state 
and national boxir^g comnilsslons stripped 
him of his title and his license to box. For the 
thiee years that his case was under appeal 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, Ali was not 
allowed to practice his chosen profession. 

In 1970, the court ruled In All's favor. In 
1971, he tried to regain his title, but was 
beaten by new champion Joe Frazier. 
Three years later he won the crown back 
from George Foreman. All avenged his 
earlier less to Frazier In two successful title 
defenses and reigned for several more 
years. He became one of the greatest 
champions of all time and a symbol of black 
pride all over the world. He never regretted 
his decision to refuse to serve in Vietnam. 
As he put it, "No Vietnamese ever called me 
nigger." 
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Escalation of Repression 



From 1968 on, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI), Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), National 
Security Agency (NSA), Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS), and Pentagon Intelligence launched niassive 
counterintelligence campaigns against all kinds of po- 
litical dissenters, especially those in the anti-war and 
civil rights movements. Such measures included wire 
taps, mail openings, office burglaries, personal harass- 
ment (e.g., trying to tmak up marriages, get people fired 
from their jobs, etc.), physical assaults, and the exlen* 
sive use of undercover agents to entrap activists into 
using violent means in order to discredit them and 
justify further repression by the government. 

These efforts were acceU ^ted at the urging of the 
Nixon Wliite House. In 1970, the FBI added 1 ,000 new 
agents and 702 new supporting personnel. FBI chief, J. 
Fxlgar Hoover, ordered investigations of SDS and 
"every black student union or group** on every college 
campus. These probes started more than 10,000 new 
FBI files in themselves. Over the entire period, I960- 
1974, the FBI is known to have conducted more than 
500,000 separate investigations of persons and groups 
considered to be "subversive** of the U.S. government. 
Not one of these led to a prosecution. 

The CIA, whose charter prohibits it from domestic 
surveillance, nonettieless compiled 13,000 files on 
7,200 American citizens. The IRS special unit con- 
ducted surveillance on 2,873 group: and 8,585 indi- 
viduals. But no one could approach Army Intelligence 
for sheer exhaustiveness. Going after what one of their 
people called ''anyone wlio could be considered, by any 
stretch of the imagination, to be left of center,*' the Army 
compiled computerzec dossiers on roughly twenty- 
five million Americt ts — including many church lead- 
ers and G>ngressmen. 

None of these spy efforts ever turned up anything the 
government could use. A 400-page report released by 
tlie U.S. Justice Department in 1976 concluded that 
there is ^ firm evidence tliat senior communist intel- 
ligence services in the Soviet Union, China or Eastern 
Europe ever made any active attempt to incite American 
dissidents.** Moreover, "the Oibans and North Viet- 
namese gave relatively little support.** 

Despite the lack of evidence, from 1969-1973, tlie 



U.S. Justice Department indicted scores of activists 
around the country on grounds of violating the Federal 
Anti-Riot Act of 1968. The defendants were accused of 
being conspirators who had crossed state lines witli the 
intention to incite violence. 

The evidence was always found wantmg and no 
single defendant went to prison as a result of conviction 
in these conspiracy prosecutions. Nevertheless, the 
prosecutions did accomplish the purpose of tying up 
movement leaders in lengthy legal battles and draining 
tlie movement's financial resources. Expenses for any 
one trial ran between a half million and a million dollars. 
Many cases were thrown out of court when it was 
revealed that the key witness for the government was 
not only an FBI undercover agent, but the individual 
who had introduced the group to i\\e idea and, some- 
times, provided the material for committing violence, 
usually some sort of bomb. 



Division and Debate 



Their backs now up against the wall, activists de- 
bated passionately over the course of the movement. 
Some argued that activists should concentrate just on 
stopping the war. In their view, the war was an evil tliat, 
with enough public pressure, could be stopped. To 
attempt to promote broader social changes, indeed a 
revolution, would only further confuse and divide 
people. CXhers argued that the war was only p symptom 
of a ''sick" system based on militarism and materialism. 
Until the system was changed, there would only be more 
Vietnams. 

'^ose who sought to promote a revolution were 
thenwelves divided. There were basic disagreements 
over who would lead this revolution. Some looked to all 
peoples of color, including Third World nations and 
U.S. racial minorities also oppressed by '^internal colo- 
nialism.** Others looked to blue-collar workers, espe- 
cially those in the factories. Some looked to the **new** 
working class of college-educated labor being trsuned 
for positions in government and the new service indus- 
tries. Others looked to all young people timied off by 
the system and seeking a new way of life. 

These debates had implications for where to organ- 
ize, what language to use, and what tactics to employ. 
Basically, the socialists and communists argued t* at it 
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McCarthy loses 1968 
nomination and the 
war goes on 

With A'ennedy gone, we learned that, 
except for the California delegation, two- 
thirds of his people were not really inter- 
ested ir making a fight on the Issue of the 
war I ney were Interested in power. One 
group would have been for Bobby had he 
favored the invasion of China. The other 
consisted of political hangers-on who*d 
been left out of the Humphrey-Johnson 
organization. With his death, It became 
clear that both groups would support the 
party position. 

Nevertheless, I spent the whole sum- 
mer working for their support. I went to 
state conventions, party meetings and the 
rest. I worked hard In those states Ken- 
nedy had won, and in those where he and 
i together had pulled a substantial majority 
of the vote. Indiana was a prime case of 
what happened. Between us, Kennedy 
and I had 70 percent of the primary vote. 
Yet, at the convention, McGovem got a 
few votes, I got a tew votes. Tlie other 80 
percent of Indiana went to Humphrey. 

Robert Kennedy 





Eugene McCarthy 

The choice was between pragmatics- 
elect a party Democrat— and having some 
Integrity with respect to what had hap- 
pened In the primaries. We filed protests 
against 20 delegations before the creden- 
tlals and rules committees, on the grounds 
that our support was unrepresented. We 
fought every way that we could, all through 
the summer and at the convention. 

...Anyone could see that we didn't have 
the votes. 

...If we had won In Califomla, and If 
Bobby hadn't been shot— If you start to 
speculate on that, you are off into another 
worid. 

Certainly we could have carried the 
convention In opposition to the war. and 
whoever was nominated would have 
taken that Issue to the country. Had It not 
been for the assassination of Robert 
Kennedy and for the rules of the Demo- 
cratic Party In 1968, the war in Vietnam 
might have ended three years eariler. 
Sen. Eugene McCarthy 

(Democrat-MN) 

Linda Rosen Obst. The Sixties. 
New York: Random House, 1977. 
Reprinted in the New York Times 
Magazine, November 13. 1977:40-2 
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was necessary to educate and organize people slowly 
until they were moved to act on their own behalf. 
Seeking to appeal to workers and nunorities, they re- 
jected the drugs and dress of the counterculture. The 
anarchists, on the other hand, argued that it was neces- 
sary to provoke confrontations with authorities that 
would demonstrate to young people that all authority 
was against them and needed to be challenged. They 
used music and drugs to appeal to students and youthful 
drop-outs. 

Most ectivistSi including the revolutionaries, were 
concerned primarily with stopping the war. However, 
even here there were tactical debates. Should they back 
candidates for office and petition members of Con- 
gress? Should they withhold taxes and advocate draft 
resistance? Should they stage mass demonstrations in 
the capital? Should they organize small demonstrations 
in cities and towns all over the country? Should they 
challenge college administrations to withdraw from the 
war effort? 

While the niore ideologically oriented youth debated 
how to make a revolution, the draft resistance move- 
ment spread. Young men and their attorneys began to 
challenge the restrictiveness of the Selective Service 
law. On April 1, 1969, a Boston judge ruled that basing 
eligibility for exemption only on religion constituted a 
violation of the Constitution. Before the year was out, 
the Supreme Court had concurred with this interpreta- 
tion in tlie case of Elliot A. Welsh, by a vote of 5-3. 

A survey from the period demonstrated the signifl- 
cance of this distinction. Some 71 percent of draft 
resisters explained their action as bearing ^'moral wit- 
ness as an expression of personal convictions.** How- 
ever, only 17 percent said they were acting ^in accor- 
dance with certain religious beliefs.*^ 

Selective Service Director, Curtis Tarr, was willing 
to expand the defuiition of religion to include any 
system of personal belief, but still insisted that such 
objection must be to all wars, not just Vietnam or wars 
like it. This gave tlie nation's 4,000 local draft boards 
nK)re discretion in individual cases, but still ruled out 
selective opposition as legitimate grounds for seeking a 
conscientious objector classification. In 1969 it was 
reported that more Selective Service prosecutions were 
in process in federal courts than any other criminal cases 
except auto theft, immigration and illegal drugs. By 
February 1970, an estimated 50,000-100,000 18-year- 
olds had failed to register for tlie draft. 



During the ""Chicago S** con^iracy trial in the fall of 
1969| the Weatherman collective came to town to 
demonstrate theb* opposition. The Weatherman (""You 
don't have to be a weatb'^rman to know which way the 
wind is blowing") sought to organize alienated youth to 
disrqjt the ^stem. When Judge Julius HofTm'vi handed 
out severe sentences for contempt of court, the Weath- 
erman showed their contempt by running wild in the 
streets and trashing prope 1y. 

After Chicago^ the Weatherman and otlier small 
militant sects became convinced that armed struggle 
was necessary to resist fascist repression in America 
They threw themselves into more violent o^wsition to 
the war. Seeking to purge themselves of ""white skin 
privilege" and to demonstrate their commitment to 
Hiird World revolution, they began to bomb symbolic 
targets, including police headquarters, the Pentagon, 
the State Department, and branches of the Bank of 
America. In eveiy case they warned people in danger 
and no one was hurt. 

The effect of this spiral of violence was to convince 
many hippies of the futility and peril of political reform. 
ThousaiKis decided to head for the hills and founded 
rural communes where they could escape repression 
and plant the seeds of a better society. By 1970, at least 
a half-million youth were living in urban and rural 
communes and practicing alternative life-styles. 

Wliile the vast majority of college youth were rela- 
tively conventional in politics and life-style, most were 
now opposed to the war. By 1969, only one in five 
students called himself a ""hawk." According to the 
American Council on Education, over 1969-70, four- 
fifths of four-year mstitutions and two-thirds of all 
institutions had protests. A Gallup poll in 1969 showed 
that 28 percent of U.S. students had participated in at 
least one demonstration. To be sure, most of these 
protests were concerned with issues other than Viet- 
nam* By this time, however, the war had played a major 
role in creating a general climate of protest against 
authority. 

At the same time, most students were also critical of 
the tactics and some of the denunds of the militants. A 
poll of three New England universities (Brown, North- 
eastern and Tufts) found that a majority supported 
ROTC on campus, althougli without academic credit. A 
1970 Harris Poll showed that a larger plurality (37%) of 
all college students favored ROTC on campus witli 
academic credit than favored its complete removal 



(25%). Moi'eover, despite the protests against Dow 
Chemical, 72 percent believed that companies doing 
defense business should be allowed to recniit cn cam- 
pus; and 70 percent agreed that ^sc1kk)1 authorities are 
right to call in police when students occupy a building 
or threaten violence.'' 



Violence Comes Home 



On April 30, 1970, President Nixon announced the 
"^mcursion" of U.S. troops into Cambodia. Protests 
erupted on campuses across the nation. According to 
one count, there were class strikes called at twenty new 
schools every day. On May 2, iMt)testers at Kent State 
University (CMiio) burned down the school's ROTC 
building. Governor Rhodes banned all further demon- 
strations. Two days later many students challenged the 
ban by congregating on the Cbmmons. The area also 
was congested by students coming from and going to 
classes. 

The (Xiio National Guard was dispatched to the 
r.cene and ordered the students to disperse. Some 
students shouted obscenities and threw rocks. Guards- 
men fired tear gas intt e crowd. Then, suddenly, still 
some distance away, several guardsmen turned around 
and fired into the crowd. Four students were killed and 
nine wounded. 

During the four days that followed the Kent State 




Students try to staunch the flow of blood from 
William K. Schroeder, one of four students killed by 
National Guardsmen at Kent s;ate. 

killings, there were class strikes at a hundred or more 
schools each day. On May 9, more than 100,000 
protested in Washington, D.C By May 10, there were 
strikes at 448 canonises; many completely closed down. 

Ten days after the killings at Kent State, there were 
disturbances at Jackson State College, a black school in 
Jackson, Mississippi. On the night of May 14, students 
threw Imcks and bottles at passing white motorists; a 
truck was set ablaze; and city and state police, called to 
protect firemen, were harassed by the crowd. Police 
fired a fusillade into a girls' dormitoiy. Two people 
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were killed 12 were wounded 

The {xutest spread to other schools; many suspended 
classes in memory of those killed at Jackson State. 
During the month of May, almost three out of Ave 
colleges and universities witnessed some protest. 
Abor t one out of four schools (more than 600) canceled 
somd classes; one out of five (more than SOO) closed for 
a diy or longer. Over 10,000 draft cards or pledges of 
resistance were turned in to the Justice Department. 
Over the weekend of May 19-21, many people gathered 
in Princeton, New Jersey, for the founding conference 
of the Union for National Draft Opposition. 

There was also a notable backlash among Ameri- 
cans who still supported the war. On May 8, a number 



of New York Qty construction workers were provoked 
by students lowering the A/nerican flag at Gty Hall to 
half-mast in memoiy of those killed at Kent State. They 
raised the flag to full staff and started beating the 
students. On May 20, urged on by President Nixon, 
Building and Construction Trades Council President 
Peter Brennan led 150,000 marchers through Manhat* 
tan to demonstrate sui^rt for the President's invasion 
of Cambodia. It was, by far, the largest demonstration 
in sui^rt of the war. 

As the summer of 1970 ended, the University of 
^\^5consin's (Aimy) Mathematics Research Center at 
Madison was destroyed by a bomb. The bomb went off 
in the middle of the night, but a researcher was killed, 




Carrying flags and signs proclaiming their support for President Nixon, construction workers jammed 
the City Hall area In New York City. Their rally came in response to the many other demonstrations 
around the courtry opposing the U.S. Invasion of Cambodia. 
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Ellsberg 
dedicated himself 
in 1970 to 
exposing the 
Vietnam war as a 
cynical conspiracy 
for which he says 
he. and all 
Americans, must 
share the 
responsibility. 




A CASC OF CONVERSION 



Dan Ellsberg was a talented schoolboy 
poet and pianist, then a brilliant scholar at 
Harvard and at Cambridge. He also became 
an enthusiastic skier and scuba diver and 
even had a fling at skydiving. Following a 
family tradition of military sen/Ice, he spent 
three years as a Marine lieuienant. His great 
frustration was that his sen/ice came at a time 
when there were no wars. 

Afterward he moved to the Rand 
Corporation's "think lank." and In 1904 to the 
Pentagon as one of McNamara's Whiz Kids. 
Assigned to th^ Vietnam problem. Ellsberg 
considered himself a "cold war Democrat/' 
and his straightfonward notion of patriotic serv- 
ice was to Improve our position'' against the 
communists. In 1965, Ellsberg voluntee<Bd for 
Vietnam and. as a civilian pacification adviser, 
found the action he had missed as a Marine: 



he came under fire near the DMZ. He also saw 
at firsthand how the American was bmtalizing 
Indochina, particularly its long-suffering civil- 
ians. 

Back at Rand, he delved into the Vietnam 
papain, to which he still had access. He began 
to view the war as '^.ot merely wrong but 
criminal. As chief cr,r-ina;<; r;a saw the succe^i- 
slon of U.S. Pre'^li- 'x^giniilng with Tru- 
man. Each 0? ♦hw^i. thought, had onlarged 
the war not thr.mn miscalculation or even in 
the hope of vi^ — but cynically, to avoid 
political risk and judge.Tient as "the President 
who lost Saigon." He quit Rand, went to MIT 
as a senior researcher and beca'ne an elo- 
quent antiwar Wiiter and speaker. 

Ellsberg has expresses; his belief that 
"simple protest.. .is obviously inadequate" to 
make uo for the guilt he shares. 

LIfo Magazine, 1970. 
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and four other people were injured. A group calling 
itself The New Yearns Gang took credit for the bombing 
and warned that, unless certain demands were met, there 
would be more bombings. The FBI launched a nation- 
wide manhunt for four youthful suspects. 

The Wisconsin bombing was the first movement 
action to cause adeaih. A sense of despair set in over the 
movement's failure to stop the war and its own drift into 
violence. The Nixon administFation attacked the media 
for its protest coverage and criticism of the 
government's handling of the war. Editors and broad- 
castr^ cut back sharply on both. 

This did not stop the students. During the 1970-71 
academic year, there were serious protests on more than 
460 campuses. On April 24, 1971, nearly a million 
people gathered in the nation's capital for the biggest 
demonstration in American histoiy. 



Peace Comes to 
Vietnam and America 



In April 1972, the Nbcon adnunistralion renewed its 
bombing of North Vietnam, provoking demonstrations 
at almost 700 colleges across the land. This was to be 
the last significant outpouring of student opposition to 
the war. Draft calls were steadily going down, and more 
troops were being withdrawn ftt)m Vietnam. 

The Presidential candidacy of Senator George 
McGovem served as a lightning rod for many move- 
ment groups. However, all their hopes for a quick 
settlement of the war and new, reform-minded admini- 
stration were dashed by the Nixon landslide in Novem- 
ber. 




The peace negotiations in Paris dragged on tluough 
the year and were interrupted by South Vietnamese 
objections, North Vietnamese withdrawal, and a mas- 
sive U.S. bombing caxnpeigja over Christmas. The talks 
resumed in January and led to an agreement. In April, 
the U.S. government acknowledged that the last Ameri- 
can Prisoners of War had been sent home. 

The issue of the war tore America into angry fac- 
tionp. At some level these factions reflected long- 
standing regional, religious, racial, and political differ- 
ences that run deep in American society. The war also 
divided father and son and turned brother against 
brother. 

Ironically, those who battled each other over the 
merits of the wai' were in some ways more like each 
otlier than they were like the great many who may have 
shared their opinions but who feh it was not their 
business to question the government. Most activists, 
hawk and dove, were ntoralistlc people with a deeply 
feh sense of personal responsibility. 

Moreover, at least in the early years, advocates on 
both sides felt that they represented America's best 
traditions and mterests, that they were the true patriots. 
For example, advocates on both sides believed that 
America should stand up against repression and support 
popular self-determination in Vietnam. Where they 
differed, of course, was in the interpretation of that 
principle. Those vho supported the war saw North 
Vietnam and flie communists ^ the oppressors. In their 
view, self-determitiation for the South required elimi- 
nation of that threa* by any means necessary. Those 
who opposed tlie war saw the U.S. and its sponsored 
militaiy regime in the South as the oppressors. In their 
view, we had no right to intervene in another country\s 
civil war and certainly not to impose our politicians and 
form of government on them. 

As the war dragged oa the debate became more 
heated and the possibility of reconciliation more re- 
mote. Each group came to define the other as part of the 
problem. The passion that fueled this struggle took on 
cultural contrasts that went well beyond Vietnam. For 
many Americans the real war was over America. Viet- 
nam became the symbolic touchstone by which Ameri- 
cans decided what their countiy had come to be and 
wliat it should have become. That is wiiy, ir *he end, 
Americans will long argue about Vietnam. Th< uarr^l 
over Vietnam is to regain a sense of what is gov ^^^r 
America, 

ITie passage of tin)e has brought a healing to some of 



these wounds. Wiillc many continue to press their 
views with the same intensity as before, others have 
come to a deeper understanding of that complex ent 
Many can now acknowledge common concerns w5th 
those who were once on the other side of the barricades. 

Vietiiam veteran Philip Caputo said recently, «I 
would like one dry to put my arms around this Elizabeth 
McAlister or Philip Berrigan and even Tom Hayden, for 
that matter, and literally say that we--aU of us— went 
through something together."* 

Anti-war activists Tom Hayden and Jane Fonda said 
recently, **Whether we opposed the war in good con- 
science, or served in combat from our sense of duty, we 
all paid our dues, risking, in the words of America's 
founders, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
It is time wc said this to each other." 

The network of Vietnam veterans, activists, teachers 
and scholars who created this curriculum over four long 
years of work have gone beyond such accommodation 
to one of mutual respect, based on a respect for moral 
commitment, personal responsibility, and truth. 

Conclusion: Assessing 
the l\/lovement 

One of the ironies of the peace movement is that, 
generally speaking, its critics have been more im- 
pressed with it than its participants have. Many hawks 
have denounced the movement for giving encourage- 
ment to the enemy while subverting public conmiitment 
at home. The most extreme among them have proposed 
that such people were guilty of treason and should have 
been dealt with accordingly. 

In contrast, many participants in the movement came 
to despair that their efforts had no effect. Not only did 
American military intervention expand despite the larg- 
est demonstrations of opposition in U.S^ history, but the 
war effort persisted four long years after a majority of 
the American public had turned against it 

It is difficuh to assess what effects the antiwar 
movement might have had on tiie attitudes of the com- 
munists in Vietnam. We do know that part of tiie 
Vietminh strategy in the First Indochina War was to 
wear away at public support in France for the war. 
Eventual success in that struggle recommended a simi- 
.-v strategy in the Second Indochina War. 

71iere is some evidence tiiat North Vietnamese lead- 
ers were cheered by the growth of the antiwar move- 
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inent in tlie U.S. There also is evidence that tlicy were 
critical of hippie-type radicals because, in their view, 
they alienated mainstream Americans. In the end, 
however, it is safe to say that the communists knew :bat 
it was their revolution to win or lose, that they coulo : 
count on domestic debates in the U.S. to accomplish 
their purpose for them. At a 1991 U.S.-Vietnam confer- 
ence of scholars, NLF General Tran Van Trah, Com- 
mander of the TET offensive, remarked: "Some say that 
American forces were defeated by the anti-war move- 
ments in America, not on the battlefield. Victory on the 
battlefield will influence all political and diplomatic 
decisions. So there is no basis for saying the anti-war 
nK)vement in America defeated the American war ef- 
fort.^ 

It also is diificult to assess the iiripact of war protest 
on U.S. public opinion. Most Americans were offended 
by protest, especially early in the war. In fact, several 
polls in March 1966 confirmed that three of five An)eri- 
cans feh that citizens did not even have a 'Yight" to 
demonstrate against the war in Vietnam. Many saw the 
protesters as conmiunists or "draft dodgers.** By 1970, 
Piesident Nixon found hippie-looking protesters to be 
such a perfect foil for his law and order speeches that he 
would arrange, *<vith tlic help of local police, for them to 
be there. 

On the other hand, it might be said ttiat, while most 
Americans rejected the messenger, the^ did get the 
message. It was usually antiwar research that exposed 
official lies and educated the public about U.S. policy in 



Vietnam. Ihese facts and opinions found their way into 
underground and mainstream newspapers, campus 
teach-ins, the speeches of antiwar politicians, church 
sermons, TV and radio talk shows, and other forums. 

The accomplishments of the draft resistance move- 
ment also must be acknowledged here. Despite tiie 
risks, some 570,000 young men committed draft viola- 
tions that could have resulted in prison sentences of up 
to five years. Of these almost 210,000 were reported to 
the Justice Department for possible prosecution, in- 
cluding about 1 10,000 who burned their draft cards. 

Only about 10,000 cases were ultimately brought to 
trial. Of these 8,750 were convicted, 5,500 of whom 
were given probation with suspended sentences. A total 
of 3,250 were imprisoned, roughly half for seven- 
month to two-year sentences. 

Those tried, '^onvicted and sentenced were dispro- 
portionately from the ranks of activists who had openly 
cliallenged the system. Columbia psychologist Willard 
Gaylen interviewed several in 1968 and was surprised 
to find them, not dogmatic and militant radicals, but 
f;entle, compassionate and deeply moral young men. 
Some were subjected to beatings, rape, and solitary 
confinement while in prison. Some ne\er recovered. 

Needless to say, most people did not approve of draft 
resistors. Perhaps no issue split the generations more 
tiian this one. Even among youtl), support for resisters 
was confined largely to the campuses. A 1968-69 poll 
found 72 percent of non-college youth but only 44 
percent of college youOi asserting that ""resisting the 
draft is basically wrong.** In 1971, Harris found that 57 
percent of college students had ""respect** for draft 
resisters. Support was still higher among students at tlie 
larger and more selective institutions. 

In retrospect, it crnnot be said that the draft resis- 
tance movement succeeded in its goal of cbgging up tiie 
induction system and, thus, stopping the war. However, 
individual acts of courage touched the consciences of 
many Americans and compelled critical attention to the 
morality of the war. 

There also is evidence that tlie movement made a 
strong impression on Presidents Johnson and Nixon. In 
1 968, when a group of Pentagon computer operators 
were urging Johnson to bomb Hanoi and Haiphong, the 
President retorted: ""I liavc one more problem for your 
computer. Will you feed into it how long it will take 
500,000 angry Americans to climb the Wliite House 
wall out tliere and lynch ttieir President if he does 
something like that.** 
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When Johnson finally decided he would wind down the 
war and would not seek re-election^ he explained to the 
public: 

It is true that a house divided against itself is a 
house that caniK>t stand. There is division in tlie 
American house now. And, believing as I do, I 
have concluded that I should not permit the presi- 
dency to become involved in the particular divi- 
sions that are developing in this political year. I 
shall not seek, and I will not accept the nomina- 
tion of my party for another term as your presi< 
dent. 

In his television interview with David Frost in 1981, 
President Nixon admitted that he and his National 
Security Advisor, Henry Kissinger^ were driven to 
distraction by the antiwar protests of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. Nixon recalled that Kissinger flew into a 
rage \%iien someone leaked the news of the secret U.S. 
bombing raids over Cambodia: ^Henry said (of the 
leaders), *I will destroy them.'** Nixon defended his 
schemes to harass dissenters through burglaries, wire- 
taps, mail openings, and the use of the IRS as within the 
legitimate power of the Presidency. "Call it paranoia,** 
Nixon said, ^t paranoia for peace isn't bad.** 

It was, however, this **paranoia** that drove Nbcon to 
establish a special investigative unit within the White 
House which he called the '^plumbers.** The plumbers 
became part of a far-reaching plan of spying, wiretap- 
ping and burglaries designed to get the edge on political 
opponents. On June 17, 1972,fiveof them were caufiht 
in the sixth-floor offices of the Democratic National 
Committee at the Watergate office building in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Subsequent investigation showed that the 
break-in and effort to cover it up reached all the way up 
to the President himself. The national security scandal 
ultimately destroyed the Nbcon presidency. Richard M. 
Nixon resigned his office on August 8, 1974; he was the 
second President to be driven from office by tlie move- 
ment to end the war. 

Discussion Questions 

1 . Since World War 11, fe£ir of conununism has had a 
major influence on U.S. foreign policy. In your view, is 
communism a united worid-wide movement? Is it 
spreading? Is it a threat to U.S. interests? If so, what, 
if anything, should the U.S. government do about this? 
What can be done about it? Discuss. 



2. The peace movement was made up of nmy different 
organizations and individuals. "^Vas this a strength or 
weakness of the movement? Explain. 

3. How do you explain the fact that polls showed 
opposition to the war to be strongest among women, 
people over the age of 65, blacks and those wilh less 
education and income? 

4. How do you feel about the surveillance and harass- 
ment of war protesters by federal agencies and local 
police? What is the justification for such actions? What 
are the risks to constitutional rights? Public trust in 
government? U.S. standing in the world? 

5. How would you define patriotism? How would you 
define nationalism? Is there a difference between love 
of countiy and hatred or fear of other countries? 

6. Consider the {^losophical statement ^y country 
right or wrong. When right, to keep it right. When 
wrong, to set it right** What does this statement say 
about patriotism? The responsibilities of citizenship? 

7. Do you think there sliould be any legal restrictions on 
the display and use of the American flag? Why? How 
should or could they be enforced? 

8. Do you think U.S. citizens have a right to protest 
against govermnent policies with wiiich they disagree? 
Do they have a responsibility? 

9. Why do you think so miny Americans disapproved 
of antiwar protests? Was there anything protesters 
could have said or done to get a more sympathetic 
reception? 

10. What c' } you think of the statement that those who 
protested the war, especially those who went to prison 
for their beliefs, were the true patriots? 

11. How did the movement against the war influence 
popular culture in the United States? Discuss music, 
movies, dress, art, etc. 

12. Do you think the U.S. protest movement had any 
effect on the commitment and tactics of the enen^? 
Explain. 

13. Wliat is conscientious objection to war? What are 
the principles upon which it is based? Should eligibility 
for a conscientious objector classification be expanded? 
Should it be further restricted? 

14. Some said the movement should restrict itself to 
opposing the war. Others said the movement should 
seek a fundamental reform of American society. Wliat 
are the arguments in favor of each position? Which do 
you And most persuasive? 
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GIfi ALSC PROTEST THE WAR 



The first effort to organize opposition to the war within the military was launched 
in 1967 With the publication of Vietnam G/, a newspaper featuring uncensored 
news of the war from GIs Just back from Vietnam or Involved In acts of resistance. 
Edited by Vietnam veteran Jeff Shariet, the paper was widely circulated and well 
received. 

Andy Stapp, a Fort Sill, Oklahoma >^ecruit, was another leader in the Gl 
movement. Arrested for distributing antiwar lltoiBture, Stapp decided to organize 
a union within the military. He founded the American Serviceman's Union (ASU) 
which he led after retuming to civilian life. The ASU's newspaper, The Bond, 
achieved worldwide circulation. The union mobilized 10,000 dedicated workers, 
but failed to become a force within the military. 

The civilian antiwar movement tried to reach GIs by setting up coffeehouses 
near military bases. The first coffohouse was set up at Ft. Jackson In 1967. 
Eventually, there was a network of storefront coffee-houses and bookstores at 
most bases in all branches of the sen/ice. 

The early coffeehouses featured a free-thinking atmosphere to provide an 
alternative to GIs in basic training. Organizers hoped the coffeehouses would 
become centers of resistance, but the project failed because recruits were Isolated 
from other GIs, restricted to base and supervised around the clock. 

Efforts to hold meetings of dissidents on the base usually were suppressed by 
military officials. In Octoer 1969, Military Policemen raided a secret meeting at 
Ft. Lewis, anBSting 35 3! activists. Although formal charges were not brought, 
almost all the organizers were transferred, discharged, arrested on other charges 
or sent to Vietnam. 

There also were efforts to organize sick call strikes. Although soldiers cannot 
legally strike, military regulations do guarantee them the right to go on sick call. 
However, since organizing efforts had to become public early, officers had ample 
time to cancel sick call privileges. A strike at Ft. Kncx early in the war failed, but 
at Ft. Lewis, later in the war, some 30 percent of the soldiers at the base stuck 
together and had some Impact. 

The movement also had a little success in getting GIs off the base to participate 
!n civlllan-led antiwar demonstrations. Usually the military was able to block these 
efforts by placing th mtire base on restriction whenever there were demonstra- 
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tlons In the area. HowevAr. 1»000 Marines marched in a 1969 Oceanslde, 
California rally. 

Because of the serious penalties for overt organizing, many dissidents chose 
to publish and distribute newspapers. Gl papers could be found everywhere, with 
such mastheads as Fatigue Press, Attitude Check, All Hands Abandon Ship, Left 
Face, and Star Spangled Bummer 

The papers printed everything from local gripes to antlbrass, antiwar, and 
antiraclst news and views. Although illegal, the papers found their way Into 
barracks, bathrooms and lounge areas. One Marine organizer commented, 
•'Guys ask If the paper Is 'underground'. If we reply Ves,' they take it. Guys Identify 
with a rebellion if not with the revolution/* 

Reflecting the growing opposition to the war In the U.S., rebellions within the 
military Increased rapidly from 1968 to 1970. In 1968, there were 68 Incidents of 
combat refusal In Vietnam; In 1969, entire units refused orders; and In 1970, there 
were 35 separate combat refusals in the Air Cavalry Division alone. 

Stateside desertion and AWOL rose steadily throughout the war. In 1966, the 
desertion rate was 147 per thousand; in 1968, it was 26.2 per thousand; and by 
1970, 52.3 per thousand. At the height of the war, one Gi went AWOL every three 
minutes. From January 1967 to January 1972, 354,1 12 GIs left their posts without 
permission. At the signing of the 1973 peace accords, 98,324 were still missing. 

The most publicized demonstrations of Gl opposition took place in the 1971 
Winter Soldier investigation, when G!:» gave testimony about war atrocities, and 
the 1971 Moratorium, when GIs threw away their medals In a dramatic gesture of 
protest against the % . 

Out of these actions there emerged Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
(VVAW), a nation-wide organization that provided the structure needed to give 
dissident GIs a voice In the national debate. Many who helped launch VVAW later 
helped organize Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA). There are scattered 
chapters of VVAW still operating today. VVA has grown Into a national organiza- 
tion, headquartered In Washington, with ainiost 30,000 members In affiliated 
chapters all over the country. In 1987, VVA received recognition by the federal 
government as an official national veterans organization, alongside the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. TJie Founders of VVA later organized the 
Vietnam Veterans of America Four>datlon (VVAF). In 1990. VVAF assumed 
operation of the Indochina Project to conduct relief programs in Vietnam and to 
promote reconciliation between the U.S. and Its former enemy. 




Death March 



Not the numbers but the sound- 
murmurs in the single-file crowds 
flickering windy candles, 
not the place but the names 
marked on placards hung 
from living necks— 
to be tolled to the cameras 
for a visual kaddish, 
not the hour but the clear darkness 
through which mourners like monks 
in 14th-century habits passed the shrine— 
the great doomed Capitol 
Taj Mahal 

sepulchre of the dead Prince: Justice. 

Each of us one of the silent dead 
returned to march through the white city 
past white TV lamps holding white candles 
past the White House in our white bones, 
a parade of resurrected soldiers- 
bearers of ghost guns and phantom armor 
decked with blood medals and chevrons of flesh 
garlanded with the black hungers 
of our enemies- 
camouflaged as war protesters 
bearing our constitutional 
wounds. 

— Charles Fishman 
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Chapter 8 Howard Etterman and Jerold M. Starr 

HOW THE WAR WAS REPORTED 



Walter Cronkite, popular 
anchor man for CBS 
News, on tour 
In Vietnam. 




Introduction 



I4ave you ever thought about how the stories in your nx)ming paper conie to be the news? There are countless 
numbers of h^penings, both planned and unexpected, in the world eveiy day. Yet only a few of them become 
published or broadcast as news events. What determines those outcomes? 

First, in order to become a news event, a happening must be recorded. Then it must be promoted to the media 
as "Newsworthy." Finally, it must be chosen and assembled by reporters and editors for public distribution. 

In every newsroom there is someone, often the Managing Editor, who decides which of the many stories that 
arrive on his desk each day will be seen by the public. On the larger city dailies, the "gatekeeper"" may see ten times 
more words and sseven times more stories than the reader sees. 

The evaluation and selection of what"s news involves several criteria, llie mmn features looked for in any item, 
especially for television news, are timeliness, brevity, nearness, size, unusualness, drama, visual attractiveness, 
and importance. 

Obviously, gatekeepers ignore any old or long term, distant, small, dull, and visually boring events, especially 
those involving unimportant people. This siill leaves many choices because most events fall somewliere in 
between. Moreover, there is one other criterion that should be considered because of the crucial role played by 
the news media in tlie U.S. political process: citizen education. 
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In tlie U.S. today citizens depend on the news media 
to inform them about theh- govetTiment's policies. In 
turn, citizens are expected to advise their political 
representatives. To perform that vital function, the 
press, in the words of Supreme Court Justice Potter 
Stewart, must provide ^organized expert scrutiny of 
gove':nment [and] publish what ?t knows and..seek to 
learn what it can." Huoughout the Vietnam War, 
however, many contended that the press did not always 
seek to learn as much as it could* nor publish all that it 
knew. 



The Living Room War: 
Fact or Fiction? 



lliose who supported the war, called "hawks,"* were 
especially critical of television coverage of the war. 
They accused the networks of shocking the public and 
undermining sui^rt for the war by showing too much 
violence by U.S. and South Vietnamese troops. Also, 
Vice President Spiro Agnew frequently attacked net- 
work news programs for their alleged bias against 
Nixon administration policies. Millions of Americans 
echoed agreement with these charges. What is the 
truth? Were the media controlled by liberal critics of the 
White House and the war? 

During the Vietnajn War, Case Western Reserve 
University conducted a survey of local news anchormen 
in the top 140 television markets serving 95 percent of 
American TV households. Over half described their 
political orientation as 'Neutral." There were almost as 
many "strict conservatives" (21%) as there were "liber- 
alp** (27%). Regardless of tlieir personal views, more 
than 70 percent said they could not insert their personal 
opinions into the news; that the station management had 
authority over the views expressed in all t^oadcasts. 

There is no evidence that establishment critics are in 
executive positions in the media either. A 1986 survey 
of 104 television executives, producers and writers by 
the conservative American Enterprise Institute found 
them to be 99 percent white, 98 percent male, and 63 
percent earmng more than $200,000 a year. Some four 
of five were opposed to public ownership of corpora- 
tions and two of three favored relaxing government 
regulation of bi^iness. 



Such fmdings should not be surprising. Television, 
after alt, is big business. The networks make their profit 
by selling time to sponsors to promote their products. 
Seeking to reach audiences of up to 100 million con- 
sumers, the nation's 100 largest corporate advertisers 
account for over 80 percent of the $10 billion in revenue 
collected by the major networks each year. In 1970, a 
bad year for the economy generally, the television 
industry made a net profit of $424 million. 

Since the bottom line is audience size, stations gen- 
erally avoid programs that tend to divide the audience. 
During the Vietnam War a congressional subcommittee 
report on the Fairness Doctrine found that more than a 
fouith of the 3,0(X) stations surveyed said they never 
broadcast any programs on important controversial 
subjects and almost all the rest said they did so only 
"sometimes." 

In the U.S., commercial television is primarily an 
entertainment medium. Despite Federal Cbmmunica* 
tion Commission requirements for informational 
broadcasting, the network gives news only 5 percent of 
its prime4ime schedule; the average station features 
news for barely 10 percent of its 18-hour progiaming 
day. 

A typical half-hour network news broadcast features 
22 minutes of news. The time devoted to each stoiy is 
7 90 seconds. These constraints moved even Walter 
Cronkite, perhaps the most popular television news- 
caster ever, to protest, "It has become impossible to 
cover the news with the half-hour show. We have a 
responsibility tliat we simply cannot discliarge.'' Ed- 
ward Fouhy, former CBS bureau manager in Saigon and 
senior producer of the CBS Evening News during the 
Vietnam War, states, ^Television news is a medium 
capable of transmitting small slices of truth. It is not 
capable, even if the people running it had the will, of 
changing the course of history.** Industry insiders 
candidly admit tliey provide essentially a "headline 
service.** 

Well, what about those "small slices** and "head- 
lines?** Were they biased against administration policy 
and the war? Not according to Michael Arlen, contrib- 
uting television editor to tlie New Yorker. As be recalls: 

Television very rarely showed us anything of a 
horrific or bloody...nature on the nightly news. In 
fact, television dutifully passed on the body 
counts — a distant, alienating kind of announce- 
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inent— Init almost never showed us death, which 

might have been more meaningful. 

Fouhy concurs. According to him, of the 4,000 
rUmed reports on the network news programs during the 
war, only about 10 percent were **bang bang** stories, 
that is, stories that featured images of combat. 

As for political bias, a study by Edward Epstein 
found that, "up until 1968, television coverage was 
controlled to a large extent by the American Military, 
and it generally reflected a controlled American initia- 
tive that seemed to be winning the countiyside and 
decimating the Vietcong.** One reason for this is that the 
media division of the Pentagon produced several hun- 
dred news features promoting the war effort that were 
shown by stations all over the countiy. Arlen recalls, 
that "for most of this undeclared war, almost nothing 
resembling a flunking grade was given to our military 
by television news." Two systematic studies of televi- 
sion war coverage concluded that it was politically 
balanced or, if anything, slightly in favor of President 
Nixon. In perhaps the most comprehensive analysis of 
this issue, Daniel Hallin concludes that television, ^'nei- 
ther showed the ^literal horror of war' nor did it play a 
leading role in the collapse of support. It presented a 
liighly idealized pictiu« of the conflict in the early years, 
and shifted toward a more critical view only after public 
unhfippiness and elite divisions over the war were well 
advanced.** 

Whether or not there was any bias in content, tltere is 
strong evidence that tl\e actual influence of television 
news has been very overrated. Studies by the U.S. 
Sui-geon General's Committee in 1969 and 1974 exam- 
ined the viewing habits of national samples of 6,000 
adults. Both studies found that, over a two week sample 
period, more than half of tlie adults did not watch a 
single evening network news program. Only about one 
of fifty watclied TV news every night. In contrast, 90 
percent said tliey liad read yesterday's newspaper. 

Moreover, many of those who reported watching 
television news were not paying close attention at the 
time. In both the 1969 and 1974 snidies, videotapes of 
a subsample of TV viewers in their own homes revealed 
that almost three of five were involved in other activities 
and did not give their full attention to a single network 
news program. Only about one of seven gave their full 
attention to more tlian four news programs. 

Perhaps the television industry is partly responsible 
for the inflated image of its public influence. After all. 
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that is the basis for charging such high fees for commer- 
cial time. Perhaps many of those involved in politics 
have had such a low regard for common sense that they 
could believe that millions could be easily manipulated 
by 75 to 90 second news "headlines" on something so 
monumental as the rightness of their government's 
policy on war and peace. However, John Mueller, 
Professor of Political Science at Rochester University, 
has found that simply not credible: 

Whatever impact television had, it was not 
enough to reduce support for the war until casu- 
alty levels had suipassed those of the earlier war 
lKoreal...the assumption that people vnW know 
how they feel about Iwarl only if they see it 
regularly pictured on their television screens is 
essentially naive and patronizing. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, people listened to radio 
broadcasts, read newspapers and watched the movie 
ne^vsrcels to learn about developments in World War 11 
and the Korean War. Despite its visual impact and 
popular access, television is just another communica- 
tions medium. Its power to mold public opinion has 
been vastly overrated. Newspapers remained the pri- 
mary source of information for most Americans 
throughout the Vietnam War. Of course, newspapers 
also were criticized severely. 



The Controversy 
Over Press Coverage 

Hawks charged the press with giving the impression 
the U.S. was losing a war that, in their view, it was 
winning. Moreover, they claimed, the press made too 
much of U.S. troop atrocities and South Vietnamese 
government corruption and too little of Vietcong 
atrocities and North Vietnamese government totalitari- 
anism. Such alleged distortions often were blamed on 
inexperienced, lazy, but ambitious reporters eager to 
plei^se editors with a liberal bias. 

Some conservative critics have gone so fai* as to 
blame the press for subverting public support and caus- 
ing the U.S. defeat in Vietnam. Maxwell Taylor, former 
Chairman of tlie Joint Chiefs of Staff and U.S Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam, has charged: "In Vietnam there 
was the feeling on the part of some of the press that tlieir 
task was to destroy the An>erican command and to work 
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against what was being done.'' Keyes Beach, Pulitzer 
Piize-winnlng Far East corre^ndent for the Chicago 
Daily News, agrees with Taylor: **...the media helped 
lose the war...because of the way the war was re- 
ported....** 

In contrast, those who opposed the war, called 
""doves,** criticized press coverage for repeating the 
administration* s version of the war, while neglecting or 
buiying in the beck pages facts and opinions that contra- 
dicted this version. Doves charged further that when 
they organized denx>nstrations to publicize these facts 
and opinions, they either were ignored o •vere pictured 
as criminals and traitors, disrupting order and provok- 
ing arrests. The news photographers' alleged prefer- 
ence for the most bizarre and militant elements in any 
demonstration especially frustrated the many serious, 
imddle class critics of the war seeking to recruit allies 
for their movement. We will consider media coverage 
of the peace movement in the conclusion to this Qiap- 
ter. 

Defenders of the press have conceded tliat its per- 
formance was sometimes flawed, but have blamed this 
on the complexities of cover'ng a war on the other side 
of the globe, frequent lies by U.S. and South Vietnam- 
ese government and milita^^ officials, and censorship 
of field reporters by conservative editors and publish- 
ers. 

According to Phillip Knightley, writer for the Sun- 
day Times of Londoa in the early days of tlie war, "none 
of [thel correspondents... were against American in- 
volvement in Vietnam and they wanted the United 
States to win." In his view, the so-called "press niess" 



Phillip Knightloy, English journalist 




started when correspondents began to criticize the way 
in vAnch the war was being fought and the corruption of 
the Diem government. Diem reacted with censorship 
and intimidation. Associated Press (AP) writers Mal- 
colm Browne and Peter Amett were beaten and falsely 
charged uith attacking the Saigon secret police. 

After large scale U.S. intervention in the war, the 
U.S. Military Assistance Command in Vietnam 
(MACV) began daily press briefings. In time the 
"misinformation and lack of verification** of the brief- 
ings became so notorious that they were dubbed the 
**five o'clock follies" by the newsmen. According to 
David Halberstam* Pulitzer Prize-winniiig reporter for 
Tlie New York Times in Vietnam 1962-63: 

These reports from Vietnamese officers, never 
substantiated or wimessed by American officers, 
would be passed on, and would thereupon come 
out as * American sources said'. Each day, ^n, 
there would be a positive stoiy coming out of the 
briefing...negating or effectively neutralizing the 
story that Peter Amett or Horst Faas would be 
doing that day. 

Morley Safer, who opened the Saigon Bureau for 
CBS News in 1965, concurs with Halberstam: '^the 
Saigon version of events was almost always at variance 
with what actually happened in the field, witnessed by 
a correspondent or described by an officer or civilian 
representative who gave you unfiltered information." 
Safer comments on one aspect of coverage: *Trior to the 
commitment of new American units, enemy troop 
strength would rise; when it was necessary to demon- 
strate success in Washington, enemy troop strength 
would dramatically fall." 

Reporters who turned to U.S. military sources for the 
truth were similarly led astray. Mike McCusker, com- 
bat correspondent with the First Marine Division in 
South Vietnam, admits: 

My job essentially was to cover things up from 
tlie press, to be the PR [public relations] man and 
come off with the Marine Corps looking like a 
shining knight on a white horse. If anything was 
coming up that would embarrass the Marine 
Corps, we were to take reporters someplace else 
and make sure they didn't know about it 

Nevertheless, critical stories did manage to get out. 
When they did, Saigon and Washington would conspire 
to counter them with more favorable reports. Accord- 
iy.i to Knightley, pressui^ on U.S. publishers and edi- 
tors by Washington resulted in i stream of famous 
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names— Joseph Alsop, Marg^ierite Higgins, Kenneth 
Crawford— [v%4k>] went to Vietnam and duly decided 
that the war was going well and that Diem was 
denKx^racy's white hope." Halberstam also witnessed 
this manipulation of press coverage. He recalls, ^the 
Department of Defense was constantly flying in report- 
ers from hometown papers because they were more 
malleable than the resident correspondents...." 

lliroughout the war, the White House labored to 
control press coverage. In 1967, a report by the Free- 
dom of Information Committee of the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors charged that President John- 
son 'tended to manage the news to suit his own purposes 
rather than to inform the public." During a 1976 
national symposium^ press secretaries from three ad- 
ministrations admitted they had been guilty of lying to 
White House reporters because they themselves had 
been given false information by White House staff. 

Sometimes the veil of secrecy was pulled so tight that 
not even the military itself knew the truth of what was 
happening. General Douglas Kinnard, who planned the 
logistics fo: the American-orchestrated drive into Cam- 
bodia, states that he had difficulty getting aerial photo- 
grai^ of the border region. When the photos did arrive, 
he learned that the land was pock-marked with B-S2 
cmters from secret raids that had been going on for two 
years. Kinnard says, **We weren't aware of it officially 
and, indeed, I wasn't aware of it at all." 

Well, there you have it. How is one to sort out the 
truth from all these charges and counter-charges? One 
excellent way would be to conduct a systematic exami- 
nation of wiiat the White House said about its policies 
in Vietnam and v^liat tlie press reported. Was the White 
House presentation accurate? Was it reported accu- 
rately by the press or was it distorted? If the White 
House presentation was not acciu*ate, did the press 
correct for this and give the public a fuller and more 
truthful view of what was going on in Vietnam? 

To investigate this qifestion we will look at national 
press coverage of eight major issues or events in Viet- 
nam, from U.S. policy before the Geneva Agreement of 
1954 to the fall of Saigon m 1975. As examples of the 
national press we will use the nation's leading mass 
circulation news publications — Tfie New York Times^ 
US, News and World Report, Time, and Newsweek, 

As a control for whether tlie failings of national press 
coverage of the war were due solely to the obstacles 
^re&<%nted by Washington and Saigon or, perhaps, also 




(left-right) David Halberstam of The New York 
Times, Malcolm Browne of AP and Nell 
Sheehan of UPl in Vietnam, November 1963 




Joseph Alsop receives a briefing from two high 
ranking Marine officers. He and other influential 
journalists who supported U.S. policy u\ Vietnam 
received VIP treatment during visits there. 
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to its own failings and biases, we will compare its 
coverage to three examples of the alternative (to the 
mainstream) press— 77i^ A/ew Republicihe Guardian, 
and a British weekly called the New Statesman. 

Throughout this Chfi^)ter we will be guided essen- 
tially by the questions— did these publications accu- 
rately report the White House version of events in 
Vietnam and did they inform the public about fmdings 
that contradicted tlie White House version? 

I jet us begin in the spring of 1954. Imagine that on 
a sunny April morning you happened to glance at your 
newspaper while eating breakfast. See below what you 
would have read. 



U.S. Policy Before 
1954 Geneva Accords 



Dulles left the impression that the United States 
military intervention in Indochina was neither 
imminent nor under active consideration at pres- 
ent. 

The New York Times, April 21, 1954 

United States leaders are said to be beginning to 
face up to the need for massive and effective 
United States military intervention to save In- 
dochina and the whole of south Asia from com- 
munist domination. 

The New York Times, April 23, 1954. 

As these quotes from Tfie New York Times illustrate, 
a reader of the national press in tlie spring of 1954 would 
have been confused about the prospects for U.S. mili- 
tary intervention in Indochina. By 1954, the United 
States was paying for almost 80 percent of the cost of 
France's war against the Vietminli, Despite this aid, 
French forces faced defeat at the battle of Dienbienphu, 

The French people, long weary of tlie war, began to 
clamor for a settlement. The government consented to 
including such discussions in the agenda of the forth- 
coming international conference at Geneva The Eisen- 
hower administration held an emergency meeting to 
consider U.S. intervention in the conflict. Air strikes, 
ground troops, and even the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons all were considered and finally rejected be- 
cause of objections by Democratic Party leaders and the 
United Kingdom. 



The Eisenhower administration viewed any settle- 
ment that conceded communist control over any part of 
Indochina as a "disaster." It urged the French not to 
"sell out" western interests at Geneva. It asserted tliat 
military victory was the only guarantee of diplomatic 
success and assured France of continued military aid. 

After the battle of Dienbienphu ended with a Viet- 
minh victory, the U.S. reviewed its stand on military 
intervention. Eisenhower decided not to participate in 
nor sign the Geneva agreement and began to mobilize 
U.S. and allied forces in Southeast Asia. 

What did the national press report about this policy? 
In the five weeks before the Geneva Conference, The 
New York Times published twelve stories on page one 
that did, indeed, suggest that war seemed imminent. 
Headlmes like these announced such reports: 

GROWING CONCERN OVER POSSIBLE U.S. 
INVOLVEMENT 

WIDER CONFLICT STUDIED: CHANCE OF 
DIRECT INTERVENTION DISCUSSED 

U.S. WEIGHS FIGHT IN INDO-CHINA, IF 
NECESSARY. HIGH AIDE SAYS TROOPS MAY 
BE SENT IF FRENCH WITHDRAW 

During the same period, on the other hand, eight 
articles on i>age one of Tlie New York Tims presented 
an entirely different view of possible U.S. intervention. 

As one headline put it, "DULLES SAYS U,S. IS 
UNUKELY TO PUT MEN IN INDOCHINA.*^ This 
story reported tliat Defense Secretary Charles Wilson 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles had left the 
distinct impression that no intervention by the United 
States "was in sight" or even ^'under active considera- 
tion at present." 

If news coverage of Washington's plans for inter- 
vention was confusing, reporting of tlie Americai' posi- 
tion at the Geneva peace talks was deceptive. Althougli 
the United States had rejected all efforts ^; negotiating 
a settlement of tlie war, readers of the national press 
were told just the opposite. Heven fron* {XTge stories in 
the Times and additional articles in Timc^ Newsweek, 
and (/. S, News and World Report repor ^ \ that it was tlie 
communists wlio refused to compromise. As Secretaiy 
of State Dulles repeatedly said, peace prospects would 
improve if the communists were less "aggressive in 
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April 19. 1954. 
U.S. personnel, still 
operating In a 
support capacity in 
Vietnam, observe 
developments and 
await further orders. 
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spirit.** Vice Pre-^dent Nixon was quoted as saying th« 
U.S. only desired an '*honorable peace." 

In contrast, during the same five-week period, the 
altemstive piess reported that the United States had no 
intention of negotiating an end to the war at Geneva 
The New Statesman observed that the United States 
viewed a Geneva conference "with something less dian 
relish," and hoped it would fail. The New Republic 
observed that to Dulles and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "a 
negotiated peace in Indochina would be quite simply a 
communist vic:oiy," and the Guardian reported that the 
U.S. feared negotiations and intended to torpedo the 
conference. 

In conclusion, durfaig the five weeks leading up to the 
Geneva Conference, the national press did not present 
a consistently accurate analysis of administration pol- 
icy. On several occasions they simply reported the 
statements of U.S. leaders that they did not intend to 
send troops, witliout mentioning other indications that 
government officials really were considering military 
intervention at the time. The national press also falsely 
stated that, unlike the communists, the United States 
sought a negotiated settlement at Geneva. In contrast, 
the altemative press consistently reported that Wash- 
ington had serious reservations about a negotiated set- 
tlement at Geneva. 

This was a significant period in U.S. Vietnam policy. 
As the French negotiated tlieir witlidrawal from the 
region, the United States could have followed suit, or it 
could have deepened ifcJ involvement. It chose the latter 
course. The consequence was twenty more years of 
war. Would the American people have supported such 
a policy if they had been fully informed? 




Senator Richard Russell warned the Elsenhower 
administration that sending U.S. troops to help 
the French in Indochina would be *1he greatest 
mistake this country has ever made." 



Discussion Questions 

1 . What was U.S. policy in Indochina in the five weeks 
before th« Geneva Conference? 

2. How did government leaders present this policy to 
the press? 

3. How did the national press report U.S. policy during 
Lhis period? 

4. How did the altemative press report U.S. policy 
during this same period? 




1954 The Joint 
Chiefs that decided 
against Intervention 
In Vietnam, 
(from left) General 
Nathan Twining. 
Admiral Arthur 
Radford, Generals 
Matthew Rldgway. 
Lemuel Shepherd, 
and Admiral 
Robert Carney, 
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Secretary of State Oulles (right) shown here with French ambassador to the U.S., Henri Bonnet, and 
former President Antolne Pinay. 



U.S. Policy Toward 
1956 Vietnam Elections 



The Geneva Accords establishe'^ two temporary 
zones in Vietnam. They were separated at the 17th 
parallel by a demilitarized zone. The two zones wei^ to 
be reunited under one government to be elected by ail 
the people by secret ballot in July 1956. Consultation 
between representatives of the two zones was to begin 
a year earlier, July 1955. 

In the judgement of U.S. officials, **the Accords were 
a disaster" and actions would have to be taken for 
preventing communist expansion in Vietnam. As early 
as March 1954, American officials feared that free 
elections would result in a communist victory at the 
polls. On July 7, 1954, Secretaiy of State Dulles told his 
Under Secretaiy, Bedell Smith, that elections in Viet- 
nam would mean unification under Ho Chi Miiih, After 
the Geneva Conference, American intelligence reports 
concluded that South Vietnam would be unlikely to 
defeat the communists in a country-wide election. On 
August 20, 1954, the National Security Council in 
Washington defined the major objectives in Indochina 
as maintaining "a friendly non^ommunist South Viet- 
nam** and preventing "a communist victoiy through all- 
Vietnam elections.** 



In the case of nations now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve unity 
through free elections, supervised by the United 
Nations to ensure tliat they are conducted fairly. 

Statement read by U.S. representative at tlie 
signing of the Geneva Agreement July 21, 1954 

I would favor genuinely free elections under con- 
ditions where there would be an opportunity for 
the electorate to be adequately informed as to 
what the issues are. At the present time in a 
countiy which is politically immature...we would 
doubt whether...the result... would really reflect 
the will of the people....nie United States should 
not stand passively by and see the extension of 
communism by any means into Southeast Asia. 

Secretaiy of State John Dulles, Press Confer- 
ence, April 11, 1954 
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From 1954 through 1956, the U.S. i»ovided more 
than one-half billion dollars to establish South Vietnam 
as an independent, non-communist state. South Viet- 
namese Premier, Ngo Dinh Diem, refused to consuh 
with the North in July 1955; no- would he permit nation- 
wide elections in July 1956. The Hsenhower adnuni- 
stration supported these decisions. Since the U S. and 
South Vietnam had refused to sign the Geneva Accords, 
they argued that they were not legally committed to 
carrying them out. Others disagreed, pointing out that 
the U.S. had formally pledged not to disturb implemen- 
tation of the agreement. In any event, the rejection of 
elections clearly meant that "reunification could be 
achieved in the foreseeable future only by resort to 
force.'' In 1957, the International Control Commission 
concluded that both North Vietnam and South Vietnam 
had violated the Geneva Accords. 

The U.S. decision to back Diem's rejection of elec- 
tions soon led to the renewal of armed conflict in the 
*;ountry. Nevertheless, this critical decision was almost 
ignored by the national press. For example, we sur- 
veyed papers from May 15 to August 15, in both 1955 
and 1956 and found that The New York Times published 
on its front page only one article that pointed out that the 
United States was trying ^o evade and sabotage the 
elections.'' And during these same six months over two 
years, the Times, Newsweek, and U,S, News and World 
Report published a total of only 13 articles reporting 
American opposition to elections in Vietnam. Most of 
these stories were very short and abnost all featured 
Washington's justification for its policy; elections 
could not be held until tlie North stopped intimidating 
and coercing its citizens. 

Readers of the alternative pn:ss were given even less 
coverage of the U.S. decision not to permit all Vietnam- 
ese elections. During the same sb(*month ptriod in 
1955-56, there were only thi?e stories about this policy 
in these journals, all of which pointed out that the United 
States was strongly opposed to holding elections in 
Vietnam. 

In tlie suimners of 1955 and 1956, the government 
was not talking veiy much about its opposition to the 
scheduled 1956 election in Vietnam. And the press did 
little to bring this to public attention. In defense of the 
press, there was little to recommend this protracted non- 
happening in a small, distant country as a news event. 
Moreover, Vietnajn did not appear to be a foreign policy 
crisis confronting the U.S. at tlie time. Tlius, less 



coverage was given to Vietnam than to other areas and 
issues. In retrospect, perh^s none were as biqwrtant as 
what was happening and not happening in Vietnam. 
The Pentagon Papers report that U.S. policy played "a 
direct role in the breakdown of [the] Geneva settle- 
ment," and that breakdown led to the second Indochina 

war. 

;?l8Cusslon Questions 

1 . What was U.S. policy toward the holding of unifica- 
tion elections in Vietnam? 

2. What did Wadiington say about its policy regarding 
elections? 

3. How did the national press and tlie alternative press 
report on American policy toward elections in Viet- 
nam? 

4. Why was coverage so slight? 

5. Do you think there are current American foreign 
policies not covered very well by the national press? 
What might some of these be and why might they not 
make the news? How can concerned citizens find out 
about them? 



U.S. Involvement 
in the Overthrow of 
Ngo Dinh Diem 



We are launched on a course from which there is 
no respectable turning back; the overthrow of tlie 
Diem government. There is no turning back in 
part because U.S. prestige is already publicly 
committed to this end in large measure and will 
become more so as facts leak out. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to 
South Vietnam in a classified message to Wash- 
ington, August 20, 1963 

Now the overtlirow...of the Diem regime was a 
purely Vietnamese affair. We never gave any 
advice. We hod nothing whatever to do with it. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, June 30, 1964 
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President Diem was overthrown on November 1 , 
1963, with the direct complicity of Washington. The 
nine-year drama of the Diem era was over and a new 
drama had begun in South Vietnam.^ So wrote 77i^^^ 
York Times reporter, Malcolm Browne, on November 6, 
1963. 

The United States had played a major role in ending 
the drama of Diem and would suffer grievously in the 
tragedy soon to unfold. According to The Pentagon 
Papers^ Pk^sident Kennedy knew and approved of plans 
for the militaiy coup d'itat that overthrew Ngo Dinh 
Diem in 1963. ^..Beginning in August...we variously 
authorized, sanctioned and encouraged the Vietnamese 
generals and ofTered full sui^rt for a successor govem- 
ment...tbe United States must accept its full share of 
responsibility." 

The coup revealed the weakness of South Vietnam's 
position in its war against the communist guerrillas. The 
overthrow of the Diem government was a major turning 



point for the United Stales in Vietnam. Convinced that 
South Vietnam must remain anti-communist, the 
United States ^assumed^ significant responsibility for 
the new regime, heightening ''our commitment and 
deepening "our involvement.** 

In early November 1963, the Kennedy administra- 
tion denied complicity in Diem's overthrow. For ex- 
ample. Time, in its November 8 issue, quoted State 
Departfi^nt Press Officer Richard Phillips, "I can cate- 
gorically state that the United States government was 
not involved in anything.** And The New York Times, in 
its November 2 issue, reported. Congressional sources 
said today that administration officials had told them 
the military revolt in South Vietnam had come as a 
complete surprise to the United States.** 

Nevertheless, both the national and alternative press 
rejected the administration's official version of events. 
They asserted that Washington had been involved in the 
military coup more than it cared to admit. The New York 



Lieutenant Colonel Lucien Conein (rear), a CIA agent who served as a liaison with the generals who 
conspired to overthrow Diem. With him are (from left) Generals Le Van Kim, Ton That Dlnh, Tran 
Van Don, Nguyen Van Vy, and Mai Huu Xuan. 




Times reported that Washington's cutback in aid aivl 
open hostility to Diem were signiJs to the opposition 
that it would tolerate an overthrow. The Times also 
reported that reliable Saigon sources believed sonw of 
the plotting generals privately saw some key American 
officials before the coup. 

Newsweek observed that Washington was vulner- 
able to criticism that it had either supported or at least 
condoned ''a militaiy revolt against an established gov- 
ernment in Southeast Asia*" U.S. News and World 
Report wrote that ''many officials in Saigon feel the 
United States invited army intervention against Diem 
when it...absolved the military forces of any complicity 
in the raids by [Diem's] special forces on Buddhist 
temples." And in the words of Ti^ne, 'Hhere could be no 
question that the United States^ in policies 
and...press\ires it brought to bear had effectively en- 
couraged the overthrow of the Diem regime." 

The alternative press also challenged the 
govenunent's denial of involvement in the coup against 
Diem. The New Republic reported that the "military 
push" in South Vietnam had received Pres'dential en- 
courajement. The New Stalestmn wrote that "Ameri- 
can assistance was obvious enough to und<'rl;ne [Red 
China's] propaganda attack that this was an \" <'\xan- 
inspired coup." The Guardian wrote that the coup came 
as no surprise to Washington. In its view, American 
Ambassador to South Vietnam, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
had plotted the coup over several months, including 
cutting off aid for the South Vietnamese government's 
special security forces. 



Discussion Questions 

1. Did press accounts of the overthrow of South 
Vietnamese President Diem differ from those of the 
government? How? 

2. Why didn't the Kennedy administration publicly 
admit its complicity in the overthrow of Diem? 

3. In 1963, v'^ich version of Diem's overthrow do you 
think the American people believed: the version told by 
our government or the version reported in the press? 

4. If the government denied complicity in overthrowing 
a foreign govemment today and the press reported tliat 
the United States was involved in that event, whom 
would you believe? 
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The Gulf of Tonkin 
Incident— 1964 



This new act of aggression aimed directly at our 
own forces, agam brings home to all of us in the 
United States the importance of the struggle for 
peace and security in Southeast Asia. 

President Lyndon Johnson 
August 4, 1964 

Having the Maddox and the Joy there» in view of 
what the South Vietnamese boats were up to, 
constituted an act of collective aggression on our 
part. 

Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon 
August 2, 1964 

It all started in a charged atmosphere of melodrama. 
Suddenly, on the evening of August 4» 1964, at 11:36 
p.ni.| the Ptesident appeared on television. He told the 
nation that, for the first time since the Korean War, the 
United States would launch a military offensive on 
communist soil. At that veiy moment, American planes 
were about to bomb gimboat bases in North Vietnam. 
These raids, the President said^ were in reprisal for 
torpedo-boat attacks against American destroyers 
twelve hours earlier in the Gulf of Tonkin off the coast 
of North Vietnam. 

Three days later, on August 7, 1964, tlie Johnson 
administration received a sweeping resolution from 
Congress which authorized it "lo repel any armed attack 
against the forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression.** 

What President Johnson failed to tell the American 
people on that August night was that the Tonkin Gulf 
incident followed six months of clandestine military 
attacks by U.S.*sponsored forces in South Vietnam 
against North Vietnam. On the night before the alleged 
attack on the Maddox, Sou Ji Vietnamese patrol forces 
had launched a midnight nttack, including an amphibi- 
ous commando raid, on Won Me and Hon Nieu Islands 
off tlie coast of North Vietnam. At the time> the Maddox 
was operating within the 12 mile territorial limit 
claimed by North Vietnam and recognized by the 
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United States. The Maddox fired first and sustained no 
damage. 

Tike second reported attack on the Maddox and the 
Turner Joy almost certainly never took place. Appar- 
ently, an inexperienced sonarman, alarmed by the first 
engagement, interpreted his own ship's sounds as those 
of hostile torpedoes. Captain John Herrick, Com- 
mander of the Tonkin Gulf patrol, had signaled the 
Pentagon that there were actual sightings by Mad- 
dox..."" James Stockdale, a Navy carrier pilot circling 
above, said that, because it was so dark below, he had 
very good vision. Stockdale says, **the wake [of an 
attacking boat] would have been luminous. The rico- 
chet would have been q)arkling, the gunfire \wuld have 
been red and bright" Stockdale searched in vain for any 
signs of North Vietnamese attack boats. When he heard 
the next day that retaliation had been ordered, Stockdale 
reflected: 

Well, I sat there on the edge of the bed realizing 
that I was one of the few people m the world who 
were going to launch a war under false pretenses. 
And so sure enough the next day we did. I led this 
big horde of airpl'mes over there and we blew tlie 
oil tanks clear off the map. 

Commenting on the incident some months later, 
President Johnson remarked with a grin, ^For all I 
know, our Navy was shooting at whales out there. It 
was, however, just the kind of incident that Johnson 
reeded 'o rally congressional support for a resolution 
his staff and he actually had prepared many months 
before, a resolution they considered the equivalent of a 



declaration of war. Thus, the evidence seems strong 
that the first attack was provoked by the U.S. and the 
alleged second attack never took place. 

The Tonkin Gulf incident was a major turning point 
for American involvement in Vietnam. The Pentagon 
Papers concludes: **After Tonkin Gulf the policy objec- 
tive of gradual disengagement from Vietnam was no 
longer relevant... .The issue for the future would no 
longer be withdrawals, but what additional United 
States forces would be required to stem the tide — and 
how fast they would have to be thrown into the breach." 

How did the national press report this critical event? 
Unfortunately, it gave extensive coverage to the inaccu- 
rate version of events promoted by the government. 
Repeatedly in 1964 readers of The New York Times and 
the three leading news weeklies read of two ^'unpro- 
voked attacks" by the communists on American de- 
stroyers lawfully petrolling in international waters. For 
example, in the week following the first Tonkin Gulf 
encounter, the Times published fifteen stories on its 
front page alone, all presenting the administration's 
account of what happened. Tlfie headline on August 3 
told of the initial communist attack: RED PT BOATS 
FIRE AT US DESTROYERS ON VIETNAM DUTY. 

The stoiy that followed was based on informaL ^n 
provided by military sources. 1 wo days later, a Times 
headline told of the second attack: US PLANES AT- 
TACK NORTH VIETNAM BASES; PRESIDENT 
ORDERS LIMITED RETALIATION AFTER COM- 
MUNIST PT BOATS RENLW RAIDS. Once again, 
the Defense Department provided the details for the 



Captain John Herrick 




Photograph taken from the U.S.S Maddox of a North Vietnamese PT boat 
in the Tonkin Gulf. 
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ensuing stoiy. The Times announced that North Viet- 
nam PT boats had niade a "deliberate attack** on two 
American destroyers patrolling international waters in 
the Tonkin Gulf. The attack was made at 10:30 a.m. 
Washington time by an **undetermined number of North 
Vietnamese PT boats.** 

Time, in its August 14, 1964 issue, headlined across 
its front cover: THE US STAND DM ASIA. The weekly 
reported that on August 2, the Maddox was fwced to fire 
her guns at the commimist attackers who kept closing in 
on her. Then on August 4, Time dramatically described 
tlie second attack, an event which eye wimesses claimed 
never occurred: "The night glowed eerily with the 
nightmarish glare of air-dropped Hares and boat search- 
ligiits. For three hours tlie small [boats] attacked in pass 
after pass. Ten [communist] torpedoes sizzled through 
the waters.. ..Gunfire and gun smells and shots stung the 
air....** Nemweek and U.S. News and World Report 
published similar stories. It was important and dramatic 
news. However, it was not tnie. 

The alternative press provided a sharp contrast to the 
government and national press accounts of the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident. In August 1964, both the Guardian 
and the New Statesman questioned the government's 
version of events. As a result, their readers teamed 
important information ignored by the national press. 

The Guardian published five m£Uor articles on this 
subject The radical weekly wondered if the August 2 
"skirmish** had been provoked by tlie United States, and 
if the August 4 incident had even taken place. It 
observed that the first incident occurred near two North 
Vietnamese islands that had been shelled 48 hours 
earlier. It also noted that the Maddox had been witliin 
tlie 12-mile territorial limit clainied by North Vietnam. 
Perhaps, the Guardian proposed, the communists be- 
lieved the U.S. destroyer was connected to the earlier 
raids against its territory. 

As for the second attack, the Guardian wrote that this 
alleged encounter took place m the middle of a pitch- 
black, stormy night and, according to the Pentagon, at 
no point did the two United States destroyers identify 
tlie opposing craft. Also, the Guardian asked, if the two 
United States destroyers were under continuous tor- 
pedo attack for tliree hours, wiiy were there no casual- 
ties? 

The New Statesman also challenged the 
administration's version of events at Tonkin Gulf. One 



of its reporters wrote tliat "the incidents in Vietnam do 
not seem quite as simple as the initial headlines indi- 
cated.... There is...little trust in official accounts about 
Vietnam...and a climate of intrigue...fogs the entire 
episode.** Both the New Statesman and especially the 
Guardian gave extensive coverage to information pro- 
vided by Senator Wayne Morse, the leading congres- 
sional critic of U.S. policy. They also provided ac- 
counts by communist as well as non-communist 
spokespersons, accounts which jM'oved to be more accu- 
rate than that offered by the Johnson administration. 

The U.S govemment*s account of events in the 
Tonkin Gulf contained "the fatal taint of deception." 
The ^ nal press only reported the White House 
versic .. It did not point out inconsistencies in this 
account, nor present other perspectives. In contrast^ 
news coverage was much more accurate in the alterna- 
tive press. 

In reflecting on national press coverage of tliis criti- 
cal incident, Edwin E. Moise has proposed that it 
followed two rules: (1) tlie press should support our 
boys — support and praise the actions of the U.S. Mili- 
tary; and (2) never accuse any United States Govern- 
ment spokesman of making an incorrect statement, 
even if you notice that he has done so. 

Public opinion polls taken after the Tonkin Gulf 
incident revealed widespread support for President 
Johnson^s handling of the crisis. Would the public 
opinion polls have been different had the government or 
the national press told tlie American people the com- 
plete story? 

Discussion Questions 

1. What were the circumstances sun-ounding the al- 
leged attacks in the Gulf of Tonkin? 

2. How did the Johnson administration present the 
events? 

3. Were there differences in coverage of the Tonkin 
Gulf incident by the national press and the alternative 
press? What were tliey? 

4. If, in 1964, you had re?»d about tlie Tonkin Gulf 
incident in The New York Times and in the radical 
Guardian, wiiich version, if any, would you have be- 
lieved? Would you have been confused? If a majority 
of Americans had read about the Tonkin Gulf crisis ui 
the alternative press, do you think tlicy would have 
supported their govemmcnt's policy? 
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U.S. Policy 
Toward Negotiations 

As revealed in The Pentagon Papers and in the 
writings of important diplomats, foreign leaders, and 
reporters, the only settlement of the war the United 
States was willing to accept for years required the 
withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops from the South 
and the end of what it called North Vietnamese aggres- 
sion. Given that concession, the U.S. said it would halt 
its bombing and begin to discuss communist participa- 
tion in the government of South Vietnam. From the 
point of view of the communists, however, tliis 
amounted to surrender. 

During this period Washington was unwilling to 
even discuss the future political composition of the 
government of Saigon because it saw the leaders of 
South Vietnam as too weak politically to compete with 
the communists for popular support. Throughout 1964- 
67, decision makers in Washington preferred to con- 
tinue military pressure on North Vietnam rather than 
open peaceful negotiations. For example, in late 1964 
and early 1965, Washington rejected efforts by U Thant, 
Secretary General of the UN, to initiate peace talks 
between tlie United States and North Vietnam. 

In December 1966, efforts by Polish officials to 
encourage talks between the two sides collapsed when 
the U.S. initiated bombing of Vietnam. There is some 
question as to wlietlier Hanoi would have been willing 
to compromise in either of these proposed negotiations. 
What is clear, however, is that it was actions by the 
Johnson administration that scuttled the peace efforts. 
Nevertheless, during this period, the Johnson admini- 
stration publicly presented a position of con^romise, 
claiming that it was only the communists who refused 
to negotiate. While the communists certainly had 
demands of their own, it also is quite clear that the 
Johnson administration had not given up on its dream of 
military victory and was not ready to sit down at the 
bargaining table. This stoiy, however, was not featured 
in tlie national press. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Wliy was the United States opposed to peace nego- 
tiations during tliis period? Do you agree witli this 
position? Explain. 

2. How was this topic covered in the national press? 



3. Suppose the public had been informed by the media 
about the Johnson administration's reluctance to nego- 
tiate a peaceful settlement of the war in 1965-66. What 
do you think might have happened, if anything? 

4. Do you see any similariQr between press coverage of 
this topic and of U.S. support for Diem's refusal to 
permit the nationwide unification elections in 19S6? 
Explain. 



Television Coverage 
of the Tet Offensive 



A major timiing point in the Vietnam War took place 
in late Januaiy and early February 1968. At that time, 
Hanoi sent 84,000 troops into Saigon, Hue, and a dozen 
other cities in the south. A 19-man team of communist 
guerrillas penetrated the U.S. Embassy compound in 
Saigon. However, North Vietnam did not achieve its 
military objectives in the Tet offensive. Local citizens 
in the south did not join in an uprising against the Saigon 

During Tet. the Great Seal of the United States 
was blasted off the wall of the U.S. Embassy. 
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General Nguyen 

^*goc Loan executes 
Ijp M VC suspect during 

the Tet offensive. 
v> The photo by AP 
^ photographer Eddie 
I Adams shocked the 
I world and earned a 

Pulitzer Prize In 
- 1969. 



government. Observers agree tiiat the Vietcong suf- 
fered devastating losses in the struggle. U.S. troops 
cleared out Hue within three weeks and, by the follow- 
ing week, the pressure eased on Khe Sahn. 

At the same time, the Tet offensive has been seen by 
many observers as "^a smashing psychological victoiy 
for tlie enemy...." and "a brilliant political victoiy for 
them here in the United States. In the words of 
Secretary of State Rusk, "it becanie very clear after the 
Tet offensive that many people at the 
grassroots. ..rmally came to the conclusion that if we 
could not tell them when tliis war was going to end.. .that 
we miglit as well chuck it." 

Widely respected CBS anchorman, Walter Cronkite, 
told his viewers, "It seems now more certain than ever 
that the bloody experience of Vietnam is to end in a 
stalemate." The only rational way out, he suggested, is 
to negotiate, not as victors but as honorable men who 
did the best they could. Within weeks of Tet, President 
Jolinson rejected General Westmoreland's request for 
206,000 additional troops and replaced Westmoreland 
as U.S. Commander in Vietnam with General Qeighton 
Abrams. Eugene McCarthy and Robert Kennedy en- 



tered the Democratic presidential race as peace candi- 
dates, and Johnson announced he would not run for re- 
election. 

Many hawks blamed the press for misrepresenting a 
great American victory as a defeat. The news media was 
d» cused of engaging in disaster-type reporting by em- 
phasizing the boldness of the enemy's surprise attack 
while ignoring its military defeat. Hawks also com- 
plained about the images of violence, like the famous 
photo of th*^ jummary execution of a V.C. suspect by the 
Saigon Chief of Police. 

Certainly coverage of Tet was different. Because the 
offensive was unexpected and took place in Saigon 
where reporters and camera crews were stationed, the 
American military was unable to control press move- 
ments. Correspondents mshed unedited photo steries 
back to the U.S. and ^'network producers in control 
rooms in New York had neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to shield An)erican viewers from the grisly close- 
ups of wounded Americans, body bags, aid death." 
Peter Braestrup concludes; "Tet's peculiar circum- 
stances — surprise, melodrama unprecedented in the 
war. White House ambiguity—impacted to a rare de- 
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gree on the peculiar habits, susceptibilities, iianpowit 
limitations, and technological constraints of newspa- 
pers, iiews nnagazinesi wire services, and TV news." 

Some doves suggested that the Tet offensive 
changed public opinion so dramatically, not because of 
biased press coverage, but ironically, because it contra- 
dicted the many years of imcritical press i-eports of 
ove ly optinUstic predictions by U.S. leaden. In the 
months leading up to Tet, the Johnson administration 
repeatedly assured the people that we were nearing a 
victory in the war, that there » . ah "light at the end of the 
tunnel." In December 196/. General Westmoreland 
sounded this theme in a weK-publicized address. The 
boldness of the Tet offensive contradicted the image of 
the enemy as exhausted and soon-to-be-defeated» 

According to Noam Qiomsky, news coverage was 
biased, but in favor of the Johnson administration; it 
"acceptledl uncritically the framework of government 
propaganda" rather than risk appearing to undermine 
tlie war effort through reportage that was critical of the 
govemment Seen in this context, the Tet offensive was 



especially shocking to the American people. 

According to Epstein, after Tet, network news re- 
ports adopted the government's new presentation of the 
war as ^vinding down. Vietnamization was saf d to be a 
militar ruccess. American troops were said to be 
withdrawing while the goveinme.it was negotiating a 
settlement. Yet the war would continue for four more 
years, more than 20,000 American soldiers would die, 
and the air war over parts of Indochina actually would 
escalate. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why was news coverage of tlie Tet offensive so 
controversial? 

2. What did hawks say about new^ coverage and the 
public impact of the Tet offensive? What did doves say? 

3. What intact, if any, do you think television coverage 
of the Tet offensive war might have had on public 
opinion? Do you think that television coverage could 
have had a gieater impact on the American people tuan 
newspaper coverage? Explain. 



During Tet, the worst fighting was concentrated In the Cholon district on the edge ot Saigon, 
aerial photo shows the devastation. 



This 
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I saw a person die like this. One day we had already gone to the holes, but there 
were some people who had been someplace else and didn't learn in time that the 
planes were coming to bomb . . . 

—Artist: a sixteen-year-old Laotian youth 




In my village we raised rice to earn our livelihoods, as we had always done. But this 
prosperity was destroyed by the dreadful craters made by the bombs from the 
airplanes. Not only this, but there were many kinds of poison. . . the paper t:i:)t 
would blow in the wind, and if anyone pickod it up they would suffer like the person 
in this picture . . . 

—Artist; a twenty-eight-year-old Laotian man 
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The U.S. Bombs Laos 
and Cambodia 



In early 1969, according to documents made public 
years later, the Nixon administration concluded that the 
United States would have to maintain its militaiy pres- 
ence in Vietnam. In order to ^/aarantee the continuation 
of anti-communist regimes in South Vietnam and in the 
neighboring countries of Cambodia and Laos, the U.S. 
would have to make progress in the war. 

One obstacle to this plan was the widespread public 
opposition to the war. The moral opposition of peace 
activists had been joined by the pragmatic opposition of 
millions more to force the Johnson administration to 
initiate negotiations with the communists the previous 
spring. Such dissent had to be nunimized if Nixon's 
policy objectives were to ha^e any hope of success. At 
the same time there now was impoitant opposition to the 
war from within tlie establishment itself, from policy- 
makers like Clark Gifford and from businessmen who 
feared the economic costs of a protracted war. 

Tbu5> beginning in 1969, President Nixon began a 
slow withdrawal of American ground troops. He pub- 
licly claimed the war was ^winding down** and we were 
getting out of Vietnam. At the same time, however, 

Seymour Hersh 



Nbcon secretly began a massive escalation of the air war 
in Laos and Cambodia, while continuing the bombiing in 
South Vietnam. 

From 1969 to 1971, the Nixon administration 
dropped note than three million tons of bombs in 
Indochina^ an average of sbc million pounds per day or 
4,000 pounds per minute. This was more than 300,000 
tons greater than the total number of bombs dropped by 
the Johnson administration in its last three years in 
office. 

By September 1972, the Nixon administration had 
dropped almost four million tons of bombs. During the 
period from 1969 to 1971, characterized by the White 
House as the "^winding down" of the war, 1 5,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers were killed and 110,000 wounded. By 
1972, according to conservative Senate estimates, the 
population of seven million Cambodians had suffered 
more than one-half million killed and three million 
made into refugees. 

In Laos, by 1971, 50,000 people had been killed, 
125,000 wounded, and 500,000 made into refugees. 
We don^t know how ntany of these casualties and 
refugees were directly caused by the massive bombing 
campaign, but the number must be significant. The 
bombing of Cambodia and Laos from 1969 to 1971 was 
kept secret within the military and hidden from Con- 
gress. It was not reported by the press until Seymour 
Hersh^s book on the subject was published later. The 
American public remained in the dark. 
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Peace Agreement and 
the Fall of Sai£;on 

In October 1972, the United States and North Viet- 
nam finally agreed to a settlement of the war. In 
November the U.S. tried to renegotiate this agreement 
because of o^wsition from its ally, the government of 
South Vietnam. North Vietnam and the U.S. disagreed 
over the date to reopen the negotiations. The United 
States respon^^5d with the most massive bombing cam- 
paign in the ry of human warfare. Over the period 
December 18-30, 1972, U.S. planes dropped more than 
100,000 bombs on two major cities in North Vietnani. 
The communists returned to the bargaining table and on 
January 23, 1973, the Paris Peace Agreement was 
signed. 

The Nixon administration claimed that the bombing 
moved Hanoi to concede terms more favorable to the 
United States and South Vietnam. However, even the 
national press acknowledged that the final terms were 
vL-nially the same as those in the original October 1972 
agreement The most critical provision allowed North 



Vietnamese forces to remain in place in South Vietnam* 
The Accords set the stage for tlje release of Ameri- 
can POWs and withdrawal of all remaining U.S. forces 
in Vietnam. No sooner had this operation been com- 
pleted than both North and South Vietnam violated the 
treaty. The Thieu regime refused to recognize the 
provisional revolutionary government as a "parallel 
and equal party'* to itself. Thus, there was no move to 
establish a National G>uncil to hold a nationwide elec- 
tion. The Nixon administration hoped that contmued 
military aid, especially air power, would stalemate 
communist forces in the south. The communists con- 
tinued to press their attack and finally emerged victori- 
ous, seizing Saigon on April 30, 1975. They also took 
control of Cambodia and Laos a few weeks later. Hie 
United States watched helplessly as its twenty years of 
sacrifice in Vietnam came to nought. 



Discussion Questions 

1 . How did the Nixon administration (K-esent the treaty 
to end the war? 

2. How did the national and alternative press report tlie 
treaty? 



Saigon VC members destroy a South Vietnamese flag in front cf the National Assembly building in 
Lam Son Square. 
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Conclusion 



A number of outstanding American journalists es- 
tablished their reputations with excellent reporting of 
the Vietnam War. Such names as Peter Amett, Mal- 
colm Browne, David Halberstam, Seymour Hersh, 
David Kraslow, Stuart Looiy, Charles Mohr, Harrison 
Salisbury, Neil SheeLan, and Sidney Schanberg come 
to mind inunediately. 

Nevertheless, as we have seen, the performance of 
the national press throughout the years of U.S. involve- 
ment often left much to be desired. It did an excellent 
job of publicizing what Washington and Saigon had to 
say about events, but it too seldom challenged such 
statements. In contrast, tlie alternative press more often 
went beyond tiie official line to give the public a more 
complete and accurate representation of events. 

Since the national press had nuuiy more news gath- 
ering resources at its disposal, how can we account for 
its relatively noor showing in Vietnam? Any under- 
standing of this a{^)arent contradiction must start with 
the recognition that the natioiud press is, first of all, a 
very big business. 

There are over 1,500 daily papers published in the 
U.S., but only a few, like The New York Times, dominate 
the market. Seventy percent of all newspapers have 
circulations of less than 25,000 each and total less than 
20 percent of the national circulation. In contrast, eight 
percent of all newspapers have over one-half of all 
circulation. 

At the top of this industry are ten chains which cam 
over half of all newspapc i revenue in the country. In the 
fifty largest cities, the main newspaper and one of the 
three television network affiliates is owned by the san)e 
parent company. One chain alone, Gannett, publishes 
82 daily newspapers, operates seven television stations 
and 13 radio stations in 35 states, two U.S. territories 
and Canada. 

Newspapers and news magazines are subsidized 
primarily by the advertising space they sell Over 60 
percent of the average paper is ads, and the biggest 
clients are the department stores and supermarket 
chains. 

The fact that the national press is such a big business 
has several implications for its coverage of events. 
First, newspapers, magazines, and TV and radio sta- 



tions are under pressure to market a commercial prcxiuct 
on a daily or, at least, weekly basis. The routine 
production of so much news relies heavily on items 
from news sources generally considered •*credible*' and 
"newsworthy.** Many studies have demonstrated that 
this leads to giving routine press coverage to high 
government officials, major corporate figures, and cer- 
tain glamorous personalities. 

People in the government know tliis and have tlieir 
stafT get close to journalists and give them lots of self- 
serving press releases. Not wanting to get "scooped'* by 
the competition, newsmen stay close to politicians and 
accept their press releases. Just to make sure, politicians 
occasionally call news conferences to make important 
announcements. Reporters who too often ignore or 
criticize the press releases may find their names missuig 
from the list of guests invited to the conferences. News- 
men agree tliat the fear of losing sources does inhibit 
criticism. 

Because they were partisan and not elected nor 
officially appointed, war critics generally were low in 
the news establisluncnt's **hierarchy of credibility.** As 
a consequence, protestors felt forced to organize large 
demonstrations in order to draw attention to their views. 
In the early years of the war, such events attracted media 
coverage because they were large, unusual, dramatic, 
and offered lots of photo opportunities. 

Since theue were the features that made such events 
newswortiiy, they were the one? emphasized in media 
accounts. One TV r<*portcr told sociologist Herbert 
Cans, "at anti-war demonstrations we shot the Vietcong 
suppoiters and the Nazis because they were interesting, 
and also because they are what sells. You alwa>'s go 
after tlw extremes....** CBS executive Stanhope Gould 
explains, "You wanted to get what Fred Friendly (then 
President of CBS Nev^] used to call Tu^ in the belly'; 
an emotional event with emotional people.** 

As a consequence, coverage of anti-war denx)nstm» 
tions mostly resembled crime stories. The emphasis 
was on the disruption of public order, police and organ- 
izer estimates of crowd size, and a listing of any 
scuffieS) damage and arrests. Little or no attention was 
given to the analyses presented in tlie speeches them- 
selves. 

Years later these remain the principal images 
through v^'bich tliat period is now viewed. Worse yet, 
these images so contradicted tlie trivial, self-satisfied 
and orderly world of everyday television that they 
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provoked much shock and anger among ordinary citi- 
zens. After network coverage of the demonstrations 
pjid "police riot*' at the 1968 Democratic National 
Cbnvention in Chicago, there was a fierce public back- 
lash. Millions supported the police and charged the 
media with paying too much attention to the demonstra- 
tors. Revelation that actual scenes of the clashes consti- 
tuted only minutes of a week-long broadcast (less than 
one percent of total coverage) did not appease the 
media's critics. 

President Nixon took advantage of the situation by 
pressuring the media to downplay public dissent. From 
1968 to 1971, newspaper coverage of serious college 
protests fell from 40 percent to 10 percent of campuses. 
In 1971, CBS refused "to broadcast film that it already 
shot for the Winter Soldier Investigation, in which 
antiwar Vietnam veterans said they had committed [or 
witnessed] atrocities." In 1 972, NBC gave strict orders 
that there would be no coverage of the Nixon **counter- 
inauguration unless demonstrators actually disrupted 
official ceremonies.'' 

Nixon also dispatched Vice President Agnew to 
attack the networks for their alleged liberal bias agauist 
administration policies. The attacks had a powerful 
silencing effect. In 1972, CBS-W News anchor Walter 
Cronkite observed, "I think the industry as a whole has 
been intimidated." Eight years later CBS Evening 
News producer Ray Bonn was even more vehement: ^I 
date the decline of the serious documentary, of tough. 



Nixon used Vice Presidont Spiro Agnew to Intimi- 
date network news producers from criticizing his 
Vietnam policies. 




controversial television from that time, from that ad- 
mmistration, and from that man." 

In most cases media management itself decided it 
would rather switch than flght. Self-censorship became 
more and more common. Before 1969 was over, even 
the mildly irreverent satire of the popular Smothers 
Brothers had offended executive 'Haste" and was can- 
celled by CBS. Such actions also clearly reflected the 
conservative tradition within media management. 
Since 1932, the nation's newspapers have endorsed the 
Democratic presidential candidate over the Republican 
candidate only once — in 1964, when Lyndon Johnson 
received 55 percent of the endorsements and 61 percent 
of the popular vote. From 1968 to 1976, the press 
endorsed the Republican over the Democratic candi- 
date for President by a margin of more than 7-1. 

In 1967, the Associated Pre is (AP) surveyed Ameri- 
can newspaper editors attending a confereiKre on free- 
dom of information. While many charged President 
Johnson with managing the news, 79 of 103 voiced 
''generally enthusiastic support** for the 
administration's policies in Vietnam. Sometimes this 
support motivated outright censorship. One example 
was the reluctance of newspapers to report evidence of 
the My Lai massacre (see Oiapter 6). AP correspon- 
dent Peter Amett informs us about another example: 

...I filed a stoiy from tJie Seril rubber plantation [in 
19701 about U.S. troops looting a ton of jewelry 
and radios, and putting stores to the torch. The AP 
pulled my story— and my pictures— fearing that 
distribution of such material might further in- 
flame the campuses. 

In the main, Amett conceded the "conservative AP 
tolerated our dispatches and our pictures,'* although '4t 
didn't necessarily like them." Still, it would be hard to 
argue with Phillip Knightley who states that "Hhe fash- 
ionable story of the sixties, the one that got the cover 
treatment, the one that earned the correspondent the 
approbation of his editor, .vas the Washington line." 

During the Nixon years, additional pressi je was 
applied to the media through government subpoenas to 
reporters to disclose sources to whom they had prom- 
ised confidentiality. Although reporters objected that 
such disclosures would frighten off potential whistle 
blowers acting in the public interest, many uhimately 
submitted to the government rather than go to jail. 
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Peter Amett of the Associated 
Press covered the entire war, 
arriving before the first American 
combat units and staying to 
observe North Vietnamese tanks 
roll down the streets of Saigon. 



An even more sinister threat to democratic citizen- 
ship was presented by govenunent manipulation of the 
press through plants and cover stories. Just after the war, 
a Senate Intelligence Committee report estimated that 
900 foreign journalists, or CIA agenb; posing as journal- 
ists, helped the CIA plant propaganda in the world 
press. Much of this found its way back to the American 
media. 

In 1989, the U.S. Army issued its own 389-page 
study of media coverage of the Vietnam War. Written 
by historian William Hammond of the Army Center of 
Military History, tlie study concluded that rising U.S. 
casualties in Vietnam and the lack of a winning strat- 
egy—not news media coverage— led to the erosion of 
American p^.iblic support for the war. 

The Army study characterized television cover- 
age as "most often banal and stylized.** In the final 
analysis, "what alienated tlie American public, in both 
tlie Korean and Vietnam wars, was not news coverage 
but casualties. Public support for each wai dropped 
inexorably by 15 percentage points whenever total 
casualties increased by a factor of 10." 

Today tlie nation faces foreign policy perils in other 



parts of the worid. Some have tlie potential to become 
another Vietnam. And again we must ask: is the 
govemnient being truthful about events, and is the press 
seeking to learn, and publishing what it knows? 

In October 1986, The Washington Post reported that 
on August 14, 1986, President Reagan approved a plan 
by John Poindexter, his national security advisor, to 
leak "disinformation" to the press that the Libyan dic- 
tator, Moamar Gadhafl, was about to mount another 
terrorist campaign and that the United States might have 
to bomb him again. 

Tlie strategy was to make Gadhafi think that there 
was a high degree of internal opposition to him within 
Libya, that his key aides were disloyal, that the U.S. was 
about to move against him militarily. The goal was to 
provoke Gadhafi into new terrorist attacks that would 
justify renewed air strikes. 

President Reagan denied trying to deceive the press, 
but the evidence showed otherwise. Moreover, it was 
recalled that this kind of thing had been going on for 
some time. For example, in 1981 there were several 
stories claiming that a Libyan "hit squad** was out to kill 
tlie President. 
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Columnist Jack Anderson, citing unnamed intelli- 
gence sources, led in promoting the scare, publishing 
photos of six of the alleged hit men. Anderson later 
coiKcded thai the story and photos were false **plants." 
In the process, the media did expose this hoax. However 
the terrorist image of Libya certainly lingered beyond 
the retraction. It is revealing to note that the Senate 
Intelligence Committee decided that the deception 
campaign against Libya stayed within the letter and 
spirit of rules against planting false stories in the U.S. 
media. 

In October 1987, C< ingress* General Accounting 
Office (GAO) reported tliat an office within the State 
Department, created in 1983, had for years been arrang- 
ing news niedia interviews for leaders of Nicaragua's 
Contra rebels and generating opinion articles opposing 
Nicaragua's Sandinista government for placement in 
major media outlets. 

The GAO concluded that reports of Sandinista 
atrocities ^Vere misleading as to their origin and rea- 
sonably constituted ^propaganda* within the common 
understanding of that term," thus violating a legal ban 
on i\se of federal money for propaganda not specifically 
authorized by congress. 

As 1990 drew to a close, up to 300,000 U.S. troops 
were stationed in Saudi Arabia to oppose Iraq's occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. Members of Congress and the general 
public seemed confused and concerned about President 
Bush's policy in the Persian Gulf. What was our 
national interest there? How could we best defend it? 

Once again tlie press was confronted with obstacles 
to its public information mission. The New York Times 
complained about ^the strict rules imposed by tlie 
military on reporters." CBS News correspondent 
Charles Kuralt attacked Bush administration censor- 
ship, claiming tliat "American reporters were able to 
send out more real news from the presumed enemy 
camp.. .than they were from the American camps in 
Saudi Arabia." 

The New Yorker magazine found news columnists 
tliemselves guilty of "the drum beat of warrior writ- 
ing" — of cheerleading for U.S. forces rather than ques- 
tioning the need for war. News commentator Marviii 
Kalb feh mov d to observe that "there is a certain whiff 
of jingoism on the airwaves and in print, thai there is not 

enough detached critical skepticism."" 

Once the war started, the American-led military 
command in Saudi Arabia put into effect press restric- 
tions under which journalists liad to be assembled in 



groups in order to be given access to military sources. 
Some reporters had to wait weeks for their turn to go on 
escorted field trips. Reporters seeking approval to visit 
troops on their own sometimes never even got a re- 
sponse to their request from military authorities. 

Tlie military trieJ to control coverage further by 
granting preference to local over national iH'ess report- 
ers. Debbie Nathan explained that the Pentagon a|^- 
ently tried to pronK)te m^e "Hi-Mom" reporting "aimed 
at boosting pro- war sentiment at home" by subsidizing 
the travel expenses and providing priority access to 
military briefings to about 450 reporters from local 
media. The military called them "hometowners." 

As a consequence of these policies, as Vifashington 
Post service reporters Nicholas Hurrock and Storer K. 
Rowley revealed, "most of the news [was] being cov- 
ered at any one time by about 100 journalists accompa- 
nying military units around the country, meaning that 
the other 700 or so reporters photographers, and televi- 
sion technicians [were] under-employed. They [were] 
either waiting for pool assignments with the armed 
forces or processing reports from those who [had] 
them." 

All reporters finally allowed to go into the field were 
accompanied by military information officers who 
monitored and even interrupted interviews. Finally, tiie 
reporters' stories were subjected to scrutiny by military 
censors before being distributed. Phil Pruitt, national 
editor for the Gannett News Service, acknowledged 
these restrictions, but pointed out that "journalists haven't 
challenged the restrictions by doing things like trying to 
get away from the escorts. If someone would do that tlie 
issue would come up." 

Certainly many reporters complained about tlie se- 
vere restrictions on their ability to inform the U.S. 
public about a war in which their country was engaged. 
And some reporters managed to resist military indoctri- 
nation and dig up stories that raised serious questions 
about government policy. However, for the most part, 
the media were complicit with the censorship. 

Writuig for the United Press Syndicate (UPS), Rich-^ 
aid Reeves stated: "I'm amazed that the (New York) 
Times and other newspapers are putting the bylines of 
their own people over censored stories. Vm appalled 
that network television has given itself over to tlie 
military broadcasting something that looks like news 
but is actually government dispatches and the muddled 
musings of correspondents standing in tlie middle of no 
place where they have been assigned and ordered to stay 
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by men with guns. And, even witli all of that, there is not 
even enough controlled news to go around, so the sasne 
bits of ^militaiy cleared' film and numbers are repeated 
endlessly. 

One stoiy that escaped the censors but still was 
ignored by the national media was broken on Januaiy 6, 
1991, by Si Petersburg (FL) Times reporter Jean Heller. 
She found that commercial satellite photos of Saudi 
Arabia on September 1 1, 1990 and of Kuwait on Sep- 
tember 13, 1990 failed to support President Bush's 
claims that there were as many as 250,000 Iraqi troops 
and i,S00 tanks in Kuwait. Examining the i^otos, Dr. 
Peter Zimmerman, former member of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency under FVesident Re- 
agan, concluded, ^^re is no infrastructure to support 
large numbers of (military) people** and no concentra- 
tions of people visible in the photogra{^. 

As for views on the war, a hawkish bias prevailed 
there as well. Fairness and Accuracy in Reporting 
(FAIR) surveyed 2,885 minutes of war coverage by the 
three nuyor networks and found that only 29 minutes 
(about 1%) dealt with popular oj^sition to U.S. policy. 
In short, media coverage of the Persian Gulf War was 
even more restricted by and biased in favor of official 
U.S. military policy than in Vietnam. 

Clearly, informing the public is a complex task, 
fraught with pressures and obstacles. However, just as 
clearly, the quality of public opinion needed to guide 
political representatives in our democratic union de- 
pends on the quality of reports provided by the nation's 
press. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What do you think of the charge that the "liberal 
press" contributed to the failure of the U.S. to win the 
war in Vietnam? 

2. What did Americans discover about their govern- 
ment from stories published during the Vietnam War? 
Do such revelations strengthen or damage a democratic 
government? 



3. At the height of our involvement, there were about 
120 million TV sets in the United States. What impact, 
if my, did TV have on the attitudes of the American 
public toward the war? Can you name other issues 
witere TV coverage ha^ c!ear impact on public opin- 
ion? 

4. Was there a period of the Vietnam War (1946- 1975) 
during which the m^ri^ of the media were generally 
approving of U.S. policies? If so, what would account 
for this? At what point(s) did this begin to change? 
What accounted for the change? 

5. flow would you characterize the relationship be- 
tween the media and the government for the following 
three administrations: Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon? 
How would you compare the relationship that exists 
between the media and the current administration with 
that of the earlier mentioned administrations? If there 
are any differences between now and earlier, what 
would account for these differences? 

6. Identify some world events that have occurred 
recently in which there was a good deal of media 
coverage, especially television. How, if at all, has this 
coverage altered people's attitudes toward the event? 
Has television become even more influential as a me- 
dium as compared to ten years ago? 

7. What responsibilities do reporters have to provide 
news of important events to the American public? What 
if it concerns a state of war between the U.S. and another 
countiy? Does the press have a right to enter a war zone 
declared off limits in order to get at '^e truth"* of the 
situation? 

8. During the Vietnam War, a number of alternative 
presses sprang up, e.g., The Berkeley Barb and Libera- 
tion News. What function(s) did they serve reporting 
the Vietnam War? Was their coverage just propaganda 
or could it be called journalism? Do we need such 
publications today? 

9. If you were a young correspondent on your first 
assignment to an area such as Central America, what 
lessons, if any, would you take from tlie media's Viet- 
nam War experience? Explain. 
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NEWSPEAK ON THE PERSIAN GULF WAR 


The Danish paper Politiken examined the British Press and discovered an Engiish 


language that had gone to war. 




The Aiiies have: 


The Iraqis have: 


Army, navy and air force 


A war machine 


Guideiines for journaiists 


Censorship 


Briefings to the press 


Propaganda 


The Aiiies: 


The Iraqis: 


Eliminate 


Kill 


Neutralize 


Kill 


Hold on 


Bury themselves in holes 


Conduct precision bombings 


Fire wildly at anything 


The Allied soldiers are: 


The Iraqi soldiers are: 


Professional 


Brainwashed 


Cautious 


Cowardly 


Full of courage 


Cannon fodder 


Loyal 


Blindly obeying 


Brave 


Fanatic 


The Allied missiles: 


The Iraqi missiles: 


Do extensive damage 


Cause civilian casualties 


George Bush is: 


Saddam Hussein is: 


Resolute 


Intractable 


Balanced 


Mad 


How would the American press compare to the above? 



Chapter 9 Mary E. Haas 

WOMEN'S PERSPECTIVES 
ON THE VIETNAM WAR 




Introduction 



Ajmricaii and Vietnamese women came from very different worlds to share tlie dangers and hardships of war. 
American women went to Vietnam for many reasons. Many saved lives and healed the wounded. Others 
provided humanitarian relief for the victims. Still others pcrfonned vital roles for govermiKnt, mililaiy, business 
and tlie press. 

Women on tlie American home front also were affected by the war. Both during and since tlie war, won>en 
tried to stop the war, cared for the returned wounded, adopted on^hans, and helped refugees adapt to a new 
cuitui^. Some have had to carry on as single parents. Many still tnoum tlie deatli of loved ones. Otliers still seek 
to learn the fate of those missing in action. Many have partners whose periods of great stress make family 
relations difficult. 

In large part, American and otlier western wonKMi in Vietnam confronted conventional prejudice about 
women's roles. Confident m tlieir skills and in seaich of challenge, they overcame such barriers to become 
important parts of tlie VietJiam War story. 
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In contrast, many nx)re Vietnamese women were 
forced by circumstance into new roles. To be sure, a 
great many took roles that were similar to those of their 
western counterparts: nurses, social workers, journal- 
ists, entertainers, and office workers. However, many 
other's, driven by fear, hate and idealism, picked up the 
gun and became full-fledged combatants in the war. 
Certainly, the burden of caring for the casualties of the 
war was especially great for the women of Vietnam. 

Regardless of their p^. -rular role, all women in 
Vietnam were exposed to tht> death and disablement of 
the war. These are the women's stories — stories of 
bravery and suffering, of victories and defeats, of small 
pleasures and terrible pain — and these are their personal 
perspectives on tlieir war exr>eriences in Vietnam. 



ARMED FORCES 



Americans 

In 1965, Maj. Kathleen Wilkes and SFC Betty 
Adams became the first U.S. Women's Army Corps 
(WAC) members to serve as Military Advisors to the 
newly formed Women's Corps of the Army of the 
Republic of (South) Vietnam (ARVN). For some time 
military women's requests for transfer to Vietnam were 
denied. Many claimed that they were arbitrarily being 
denied tlie opportunity to serve. One WAC lieutenant 
complained, **What kind of delicate creatures do the 
brass think we are? There's a war going on in Vietnam, 
but you have to be a civilian to get assigned there. 
Women are fighting iji the jungles with the Vietcong. 
Yet we aren't allowed to dirty our dainty hands." 
Because he valued their clerical skills. Gen. William 
Westmoreland requested that women be assigned to lus 
headquarters staff. 

Service in Vietnam was requisite for special training 
opportunities and accelerated promotion witliin the 
military. According to Gen. Jeanne Holm, former 
Director of Women in the Air Force (WAF), tliere were 
hundreds of jobs in Vietnam that women could have 
filled to relieve the men for combat. Yet wonKn in the 
Army were not assigned to Southeast Asia (SEA) duty 
unless tliey were specifically requested in writing. 
Holm concluded that tliree far iors combined to restrict 
the number of militaiy women serving in SEA: (Da 
stereotypical attitude toward serviccwomen; (2) the 



desire to keep women from the harsh realities of the 
combat area; and (3) the belief of many conmianders 
that it was easier to deal only with men. 

The women who did serve in Vietnam proved they 
were capable of functioning under hostile fire. During 
the 1968 Tet Offensive, Capt. Vera Jones wrote the 
Women Marines director: sit here calmly typing this 
letter and yet can get up, walk to a window, and watch 
tlie helicopters make machine gun and rocket strikes in 
the area of the golf course vAnch is about three blocks 
away." 

Most of the 1,300 women volunteers were officers 
who served in support roles in Saigon and at the larger 
bases. The majority had jobs in personnel, administra- 
tion and communications. A few worked in intelli- 
gence, photography and film production, data process- 
ing, supply, and air traffic control. 

Staff Sgt. Betty Reid spoke for many of the office 
staff when she wrote, '^Tliis has been one of the nK)St 
challenging assigimfKnts in my entire Army career and 
I've never worked as haid in all my life. [It has been] 
one of tliose jobs where I have left an office witli a 
feeling of self-satisfaction and accomplishment and a 
feeling that I have been taxed to the extent of my 
capabilities." 

As Operations Officer for the 600th Photographic 
Squadron, Maj. Norma Archer gave the daily briefing 
for air strikes. She was the first woman in liistory to 
perfonn tliis important task. Doris Allen was in intelli- 
gence operations for three years, gathering information 
about enemy attacks and new weapons. I^er name 
appeared on captured enemy dociunenls as someone to 
be "eliminated." Karen Johnson was the Command 
Information Officer at Long Binh. For two years she 
oversaw the production and distribution of military 
newspapers, and magazines, including Stars and 
Stripes, 

In 1967, M/Sgt. Barbara Dulinsky became the first 
female Marine in history to be ordered to a combat zone. 
Her tour began with a security lecture on skills needed 
to stay alive in Vietnam such as recognizing booby traps 
and checking cabs for inside handles. Thirty-six 
women Marines served witli the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam in Saigon between 1967 and 1973. 

Lt. Col. Eleanor Jeaime McC-allum commented: 
"Life at Tan Son Nhut for the most part is routine....We 
do, however, have our moments of exciteinent in the 
fom) of sporadic rocket attacks, lliese liappen just often 
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enough to keep the blood circulating and the adrenalin 
glands alive.. ..There's a lot of satisfaction in knowing 
we are sharing the duty here with our male counterparts 
and these fellows appreciate this fact.** 

Vietnamese 

Vietnamese women have fought to rid their country 
of foreign invaders since the Trung sisters led the 
resistance to the Chinese in 43 A.D. A million Viet- 
namese women actively fought against the French. 
Many of tliese women later assumed leadership in the 
military struggle against the Americans, performing 
both administrative and fighting duties. 

Ha Que formed the first women^s guerrilla unit 
against the French and went on to become President of 
the important Women's Union. Nguyen Tlii Ngia cut 
off her tongue so that she couldn't betray her friends 
wlien tortured by the French. Vo Thi Sau joined a secret 
guerrilla unit at tlie age of fourteen and killed thhteen 
French soldiers with one grenade. Caught by the 
French, she was tortured and became tlie youngest 
woman ever to face a fuing squad. 

The South Vietnamese government did not conscript 
women into the armed forces. However, by 1968 more 
than 7,700 women had volunteered for staff and clerical 
positions in the army and police force. Police women 
checked the documents of female travelers to intercept 
weapons or medical supplies being smuggled to com- 
munist fighters. Madame Nhu (see Political Activists) 
formed female defense brigades to train women in the 
use of arms and the martial arts. Women also joined the 
Civilian Defense Corps to protect tlieir villages, stand- 
ing guard during the day to relieve the men. 

Duong Thi Kim Thanh was an airborne nurse and the 
first woman parachutist. Canying an M-16 rifle in one 
liand and gifts for Uie troops in the othe. , she regularly 
accompanied her Brigadier General husband to visit 
troops. She was killed with her husband when their 
helicopter crashed. Another South Vietnaniese com- 
batant, called the "Tiger Lady" of tlie Mekong Delta, 
commanded a battalion of troops against guerrilla units. 

lliere were a great many women fighters in the 
communist People's Liberation Anned Forces (PLAF) 
organized by tlie National Liberation Front (NLF). All 
PLAF members were volunteers. Women constituted 
one-tliird to one-half of the main-force troops and 40 
percent of PLAFs regimental commanders. Generally, 
tlie women did not go into direct battle with American 



forces. Tliey did, however, attack major enemy concen- 
trations and battle with ARVN troops. When not in 
combat, the women helped in harvesting, medical train- 
hig, and building projects. 

PLAFs regional fighting unitr had an even higher 
percentage of women. These full-time fighters oper- 
ated only m the region where they lived. Another group, 
militia women, made up local self-defense imits which 
fought when their area was attacked. These women also 
kept the villages fortified with trenches, traps and 
spikes. 

Nguyen Thi Dinh joined the anti-French resistance 
at the age of seventeen in 1937. She was from a poor 
family and was taught to read by her revolutionaiy 
comrades. She and her husband were arrested by the 
French m 1940. Her husband was tortxired to death, but 
she escaped in 1943 and re-jomed the fighters. 

After the 1954 Geneva Accords, Dinh remained in 
the south and became part of the imderground resis- 
tance. In 1960, she led the "Ben Tre Uprising" against 
Diem's officials, triggering general insurrection 
tliroughout the South. Her strategies, wliich combined 
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both nulitary and political actions, became the model 
used in other provinces. As Deputy Cbmmander-in- 
Oiief of PLAF, General Dinh organized women in 
many villages and hamlets. In 1964, she was elected to 
the ruling Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
NLF. 

Ut Tich was a fourteen-year-old servant when she 
persuaded guerrilla forces to take her in. She became 
a local commander and organized a group of women 
fighters. Ut Tich earned a reputation as an amazing 
fighter before being killed in combat in 1970. Through- 
out Vietnam, women's work teams took her name and 
used her deeds as inspiration. 

A number of aU-female platoons, specializing in 
reconnaissance, conununications, commando opera- 
tions, and nursing, operated in Vietnam's coastal 
plains. In the Cu Chi region, Tran Thi Gung was known 
as tlie bold, imaginative and ruttdess commander of the 
all- female C3 company. The company trained with a 
detachment of F-lOO Special Forces in small unit 
infantry fighting, use of side arms and rifles, hand- 
grenade throwing, wiring and detonation of mines, and 
assassination. Women were among the special forces 
tliat penetrated the American base at Cu Chi in Febru- 
ary 1969, destroyed all of the CH-47 Chinook helicop- 
ters, and killed tliirty-eight Americans. 

The life of a guerrilla fighter was very hard. Hun- 
dreds of miles of underground tunnels provided conve- 
nient escape from pursuing troops and bomb strike.s. 
However, the tunnels were hot and the air stale. Tnere 
were frequent water shortages, making bathing diffi- 
cult. Clothing didn't dry completely. Sometimes 
fighters had to stay underground for days, listening to 
the enemy talking directly above tliem. Some guerril- 
las were killed by bombs before they could escape. 

Women played an active role in supplying guemlla 
forces, lliey also helped dig tunnels, set booby traps, 
carry supplies, evacuate wounded, and bury the dead. 
Le Ly HaysHp recalled that, as a young cliild, she was 
encouraged by cadre leaders to steal first-aid kits and 
grenades from ARVN soldiers. If threatened with 
capture, she was supposed to hide in the tunnels or, if 
necessary, to commit suicide. A death that came after 
torture was not considered heroic. 

Huyn Thi An v as twenty-two when she was cap- 
tured in Saigon when a bomb she was making ex- 
ploded. She was beaten until she talked. In prison, An 
refused to be interviewed by journalist Oriana Fallaci. 



Instead, she said, ^There's no need for the world to 
know about me....All you care about is having a story 
for your paper.. ..All I want is to get out of here and fight 
again." 

At age fifteen, Vo Thi Mo joined guerrilla forces in 
the turmels. She hated Americans for bombing and 
destroying her family's home and lands. She recalled^ 
*Tbe fu^ time I killed an American, I felt enthusiasm 
and more hatred....The Americans considered the Viet- 
namese animals; they wanted to exterminate us all and 
destroy everything we had." 

Mo acted as scout for regular troops in her region. 
She also organized peasant women working on U.S. 
bases into a spy ring to learn about American opera- 
tions against guerrilla forces. Mo led a group of snipers 
who attacked GIs outside the 2Sth Infantry base. She 
served as deputy platoon leader of the C3 vnit when 
they attacked tlie main ARVN headquarters at Thai 
My. The entire platoon received the highest class of the 
Victory Medal for this operation. 

In North Viemam, women played important roles in 
the war effort. They formed agricultural cooperatives 
and worked in and ran factories, offices and schools. 
Women workt-d on repair crews restoring roads after 
bombing attacks. Young women w'Jiout children 
supported the troops as supply carriers and were 
praised for their ''feet of brass and shoulders of iron.'' 
One woman. Mother Suot, ferried troops and anmiuni- 
tion across a river near her home for many years until 
she was killed by a bomb a^ age sixty. 

Nortli Vietnamese women downed hundreds of 
U.S. planes with anti-aircraft weapons and shelled 
warships from positions in fishing hamlets. All women 
were trained in hand-to-hand combat and served as the 
core of tlie village self-defense teams. Women in the 
(North) Vietnam People's Army (VNPA) constituted 
about 20 percent of the soldiers who carried a forty 
pound pack for vhree months down the Ho Chi Minli 
Trail to fight in the south. They risked beuig killed by 
U.S. bombs or dying of jungle fever. VNPA women 
served in highly skilled positions, such as nurses, bomb 
defusers and liaison workers. Nguyen Van Sam mar- 
ried one of the women in his unit. He described his 
wife, ^'She's sweet, and full of dignity, and she's 
virtuous and brave in battle and I love her because she 
loves her country. And because, like me, she's had so 
little out of life.** 

Not long after the fall of Saigon, Vietnam faced 
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invasion from Cambodia by the forces of Pol Pot. In 
1979, China attacked Vietnani with a force of 600,000. 
Beaten back, the Chinese withdrew after three weeks. 
Again^ women in the local defense forces fought 
bravely to defend the villages, killing and capturing 
many enen^ soldiers. 

Discussion Question 

Vietnamese women participated actively in . *nibat. 
American women did not. Why do you think that was? 
How do you feel about diat? 



MEDICAL WORKERS 



Americans and Other Westerners 
Several French nurses won the "Croix de Guerre" 
honor in Vietnam. Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Ter- 
raube was called 'the Angel of Dienbienphu." In 1954, 
she toured the U.S. and received the U.S. Medal of 
Freedom from President Eisenhower. 

Even before the 1954 defeat of the French at Dienbi- 
enphu, A.merican nurses were in Vietnam training Viet- 
namese! nurses and workmg in immunization and school 
health programs. Most were military nurses on assign- 
ment to the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) to help in Vietnamese provincial hospitals. 

During the late 1950s, Dr. Patricia Smith visited 
Montagnard villages to treat patients whose illnesses 
were complicated by malnourislmient, intestinal para- 
sites and malaria. Later, Smith built the Minh Quy 
Hospital where she worked until 1975. Also during the 
1950s, Dr. Eleanor Ardel Vietti was sent by the Chris- 
tian Missionaiy Alliance to work in a leprosarium about 
eight miles from the city of Ban Me Thout, One early 
evening in 1962, a group of Vietnamese in black paja- 
mas ordered Vietti and two men into a pickup truck. 
Today, she is lifted as "presumed dead" on the POW/ 
MIA list. 

Roughly 7,500 American women sei-ved one year 
tours of duty as nurses in Vietnam and in the Sth Field 
Hospital in Thailand. Thou.sands of additional niu-ses 
were stationed in Japan, Okinawa^ Guam, and the Phil- 
ippines to care for tlie evacuated casualties. Tliey are 



counted as Vietnam veterans; however, the hundreds of 
thousands of stateside nurses and women in militaiy 
hospitals are not. However, they too have had to treat 
those wounded in the Vietnam War. Also not counted 
are the great many civilian nurses and therapists paid by 
the U.S. government or by charitable organizations to 
care for U.S. Vietnam veterans in civilian hospitals. 

In addition to the Americans, there were Australian, 
English, Canadian, Japanese, New Zealander, and Chi- 
nese nurses volunteering in Vietnam. The Swiss group, 
I'erre des Hommes, maintained a 220-bed hospital for 
children. The Germans had a hospital in Da Nang and 
a hospital ship, Helgoland, that served in the Delta and, 
later. Da Nang Harbor. 

As American involvement in Vietnam increased, so 
did the demand for nurses. Nurses Joining specifically 
to help in Vietnam usually chose the Army. The Navy 
and Air force required 18 i:x)nth waiting periods and 
special training before requests for Vietnam were hon- 
ored. The majority of Army nurses were in their early 
twenties. Most had less than six months' service prior 
to going to Vietnam. 

Lt. Col. Ruth Sidisin (U.S. Air Force nurse, retired) 
reflected, "...the heroines of all the nurses over there 
were the Army nurses.... I was always so struck by 
them — those young, young faces and ancient 
eyes...thcy were eyes that had looked into hell. Not that 
tlie Air Force and Navy nurses didn't work hard — but 
you know, the Army nurses just never got a break. And 
they were young gals. So young.^ 

Each nurse had a different experience, depending on 
the year of service, assignment and location. Bemadette 
McKay vas among the first American nurses to go to 
Vietnam. She was quite an attraction since the Viet- 
namese had never seen women do things like drive 
automobiles. All nurses in Vietnam faced demanding 
conditions. The grounds around the nurses' house were 
surrounded by a barbed wire fence with armed guards 
on 24 hour patrol. Temperatures ranged up to 1 14 
degrees Fahrenheit and the humidity kept eveiything 
damp. Cold water showers were normal. For those who 
had them, an electric blanket and a light in the closet 
helped reduce the mildew and dry the sheets. Rats and 
snakes were everywhere. 

Nurses regularly worked 12-hour shifts six days a 
week. When there wer« massive casualties they worked 
until everyone was cared for, eating sandwiches be- 
tween operations to keep up their strength. Capt. 
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Saralee Blum McGoran thinks back, ""There weie times 
when it never let up, when 1 felt like a robot.*" 

The mines and high velocity bullets aiused multiple 
wounds and trauniatic amputations. Sidisin reflects, 
""...not even working with earthquake victims or in the 
emergency room of a big hospital could equal what ) 
sav/ in a single day in Vietnam. There was a whole 
variety of just plain trauma. There were belly wounds, 
amputations, head injuries, bums." Health care n^hs 
complicated further by ""infections and com- 
plications. ..we'd never even heard about — and dis- 
eases they told us people hardly ever got any more. 
Dengue fever. Malaria. Hepatitis. Bubonic plague." 

Helicopters delivered the casualties from the battle- 
field to the nearest hospital 
facility. Soldiers who for- 
merly would have died now 
required treatment. Some 
were torn up by shrapnel or 
land nr ;es. Others had been 
hit by napalm and phospho- 
rous weapons that fell short 
of their targets. Such burns 
would snwlder for days. 

There were 5>o few doc- 
tors, the nurses had to per- 
form triage. IV were three 
categories: "^expectants,*' 
""inunediates," and ""walking 
wounded." The ""immedi- 
atcs" were prepared for sur- 
gCiy and the "Valking wounded" 'vcre treated next, llie 
""expectants'' were moved to a .•cial area, cleaned up 
and made comfortable. They could not be saved; many 
knew they were dying. All the nurses could do was to 
hold a hand, talk to them, and assure them they were not 
alone. This was especially painful because the average 
U.S. soldier was so young (nineteen years old as com- 
pared to V A^nty-six in WWII). The doctors were so busy 
tliat nurses often were the ones to look inside tlie body 
bags to deiermine tlie cause of death. 

Tlie success rate of these nurses was unparalleled in 
the history of warfare. Of those casualties who cx)uld be 
treated, alnK)St all survived. However, many nurses still 
remember tlie deatlis. Many don't want to think about 
tlie continued suffering of those they saved despite 
shattered spines and severed limbs. The mcidence of 



higher than for veterans of WWII nnd 50 percent higher 
than for the Korean War. Li. Col. Edith Knox, chief 
nnr^3 at the 67th Evacuation Hospital in Qui Nhon, 
•"ecalls, ^..one of the most difficuh things for me was 
when I'd be making rounds and a young man would say 
to me, "Colonel, how do I write and tell my wife I don't 
have a leg anymore?' How do you answer a youngster 
like that?" 

On their days off many nurses would treat civilians 
ui the villages or orphanages. Sometimes the German 
hospital ship Helgoland transferred civilian patients to 
tlie U.S. ship anchored in Da Nang harbor. Most of the 
patients in the Navy's People-to-People program had 
congenital or disease-produced defects that required 

corrective surgery. 

American nurses also 
gave medical care to enemy 
POWs. Many found it diffi^ 
cult to treat those who had 
killed and wounded U.S. 
GIs. However, the only 
nurse killed by hostile fire, 
Sharon Lane, is remem- 
bered by her colleagues as 
one who never complained 
about caring for enemy sol- 
diers. 

According to military 
accounts, nurses were not 
officially involved in com- 
bat. Yet,ctliey saw plenty of 
it. As early as 1964, three Navy nurses received tlie 
Purple Heart after their hotel in Saigon was bombed. 
Hospitals were hit by mortars. McGoran recalled one 
time she assisted in surgery witli shells smashing 
around her and the doctor while the attending anestlie- 
tist and corpsmen dived for cover. Mary Dickinson 
remembers a direct rocket hit on her ward at Pleiku. 
They had to get eveiyonc out of the ward before the fire 
got to the oxygen tanks. 

Hospitals near heavy action often were under Red 
Alerts. The staff had to wear flak jackets and helmets. 
During attacks, patients were shoved under tlieir beds 
and blankets and mattresses thrown over them for 
protection. V/hen the power went out, the staff did 
mouth-to-riouth or mouth-to-trach breathing for the 
patients on respirators or with chest tubes. Not all lived 



Pre-Op 

A doorgunner, lay on a litter, 

Rigid, immobile. 
In the shock-ice, 

Of fear and pain. 
Into twilight sleep. 
Falling. 

Never to see the care in her smile, 

Or hear the sanity in her jokes. 

Falling, 

Never to feel tlie touch, 
That wiped Asian dust from his 
forehead. 



— Kathie Sw.f\2uk 
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paraplegia for veterans of Vietnam is 1 ,000 percent to see the electricity restomi. 
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U.S. Air Force flight nurse and a Red Cross nurse attend to the needs of wounded soldiers prior to 
their aeromedical evacuation from Tan Son Nhut Air Base. 



Sometimes enemy troops broke through the perime- 
ters of bases and got into the hospital compounds. At Cu 
Oii, a wardmaster, t>v\) corpsmen and six patients were 
killed and a nurse v.ounded. One nurse is still tormented 
by the memory of the armed VC she was forced to kill 
when he crept into the nurses' quarters as they slept. 

Seriously wounded GIs were airlifted out of Viet- 
nam to hospitals in the Far East or the United States. 
Aerovac nurses were assigned to bases in Asia for two 
years. The planes transported eighty patients, including 
forty on stretchers. Aerovac nurses trained for six- 
weeks to treat the special n)edical problems related to 
flying. The rate at which an IV flowed changed with 
altitude changes. Bum patients needed extra liquids. 
G)matose and respirator dependent patients needed 
special care. The flights often lasted as long as sixteen 



hours. Nurses had to be ready to liandle all emergencies 
and complications. The nurse in charge could order 
changes in the fliglu plan shoulJ a patient's medical 
needs demand it. They also served mealb and beverages 
to the patients. Many patients hadn't seen American 
women since before going to Vietnajn and wanted to 
talk. Corinne Smith remembers, '^e did everytliing a 
stewardess did plus our nursing duties." 

After 1968, some Air Force nurses even helped to 
evacuate wounded GIs from enemy territory. For 
flights into unsecured areas the nui ses wore side arms 
and were trained in the use of tlie M- 16 rifle. The nurses 
had to act quickly to keep the wounded on tlie ground 
from being killed or captured. Patricia Rumpza recalls, 
"^The pilot would keep tlie engine rumiing while we 
loaded casualties. He'd even take off witli tlie doors still 
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open. Sometimes as we took off the VC would be 
running toward the plane and weM have to use w&^^ns 
to keep them out.** 

Naval nurses served in Saigon, Da Nang or on shii^. 
More than half served on either the USS Repose or the 
USS Sanctuary. Each ship imvided full hospital facili- 
ties for 800 patients. They were similar in operation to 
other military hospitals, with patients arriving straight 
from the battlefields via small boats and helicopters. 

American civilian nurses and doctors were housed in 
modem apartments, but their working stations were 
overcrowded and filthy. It was not uncommon for thiee 
people to share a single cot or to have rats running over 
the doctors' and nurses^ feet as they worked. The nurses 
had to beg supplies from tlie military and recycle 
military disposals. Pat Walsh said she got smile-wi inkle 
lines from smiling at supply sergeants. Betty Stahl 
recalls one time when their hospital was hit at about two 
in the morning. The staff was driven to the hospital and 
worked more than twenty-four hours straight without 
water or x-my equioment 

Most civilian patients were women and children 
brought in by members of their families. Often there 
was no hope for some of the patients. Mothers stood 
holding children who had already died. Triage proce- 
dures w^re used to save as many as possible. Walsh 
remembers a prayer tliat she would say to herself lor the 
women she put aside for last care, "Here she comes, 
God. Ijet her in.'' 

Coming home was a<: head for ttiese won)en as for the 
men. Friends and family members didn't want to hear 
about their experiences. Although most nurses re- 
mained in the profession, many did not speak about 
having served in Vietnam. 

Veterans' organizations aixi the Vetertins' Admini- 
stration refused to recognize women Vietnam veterans. 
At first, women were denied assistance; for Post-Trau- 
matic-Stress-Disorder (PTSD) and excluded from the 
Agent Orange screening programs. Some nurses organ- 
ized politically to get the help they needed. Lynda Van 
Devanter became the National Women^s Director of the 
Vietnam Veterans of American, testifying at congres- 
sional hearings on behalf of the women. Eventually, tlie 
women were offered tlie recognition and medical serv- 
ices they deserved. 



Vietnamese Vietnamese nurses preparing for an ^^Oiation 

Tlie medical facilities and training of tlie Vietnamese inside a hospital in one Of the many tunnels 



medical staffs were not equal to those of the Americans, 
l-fowever, tliey helped to make up for that with dedica- 
tion, hard work, and resouicefuhiess. Fighters for the 
VNPA and PIJVF were first treated in the field, often by 
village women who were trained for this purpose 
tiirough the Women's As.sociation. lesser-trained 
physician's assistants and nurses served in forward aid 
stations near battlefields. Those needing additional care 
wens carried away in hammocks for treatment. Often it 
would take several tiours or days to reach the regintental 
or district inedical facilities. 

In tunnels, caves, and camouflaged bunkers the 
communists maintained large hospitals with trained 
medical and surgical staffs. The Americans didn^t know 
there was a large hospital in a cave in Marble Moimtain 
overlooking the militaiy base at Da Nang. About half of 
the staff of these hidden hospitals w^re women dedi- 
cated to their work and cause. One of the nurses told 
reporter Elizabeth Pomi, "We are part of the revolution, 
and there is no stopping the revolution." Hospitals in 
tht tmmels sometimes were destroyed by bombs, but 
they were quickly rebuilt. Nguyen Thi Tham, a pharma- 
cist, worked in the tunnels alongside her husband who 
was a doctor. She was severely woundv'xl by a bomb and 
received the '*American-Killer Heroine" medal. 

Equipment and medicines were either improvisf^l 
from discarded metal, fnirchased on the "^black market" 
or stolen. Medicines were often in short supply and 
.spoiled quickly because of poor storage facilities. 
Nurses used herbal remedies, such as honey, for anti- 
septics. In the funnels they hung parachute nylon on the 
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North Vietnam's Nguyen Thi Tham won many 
medals during the war. 



walls to keep away earth and infection. They had to 
perform amputations without anesthetics. Many 
patients passed out from pain. X-ray equipment was 
only available in the safest locations, but, even there 
electricity was irregular. 

Medical staff were given modem weapons and 
trained to be guerrilla fighters. Among the last to evacu- 
ate* an area, they often were called upon to defend 
tliemselves or delay the advance of the enemy. When 
the fighting was intense, the medical staff became 
mobile and performed operations by flashlight in small 
boats or remote locations. They worked long hours 
treating wounds. Malaria also was a problem. Mosquito 
nets, anti-malaria drugs and insect repellents often were 
unavailable. There was no preventative treatment for 
some strains of malaria. 

Le Thi Dau opened a small infirmary in the village of 
Bao Binh. As a nut^, Dau taught basic hygiene and 
baby care to the local women. She recalled that those 
women whose husbands were in the guerrilla ''main 
forces" suffered from chronic depression and great 
stress. She did not have medicines to give them, but she 
listened sympathetically and offered comfort. Dau's 



work was part of the communists' strategy to win the 
support of the villagers. 

Dr. Duong Quyiih Hoa ^vas the pediatrician for the 
children of Saigon's political leaders. She also was one 
of the sixteen founders of the NLF. For want of medi- 
cines, she watched her only child, a son, die in the jungle 
of encephalitis. In I960, Dr. Hoa was arrested and 
questioned by the Saigon police, but released. After the 
1968 Tet Offensive, she helped smuggle NLF members 
out of Saigon. She then performed medical services at 
the NLF base in Tay Ninh. After the war, she was called 
a "Heroine of the Revolution** and named Deputy 
Minister of Health. Today she has a {wactice in Ho Chi- 
Minh City, but has given up her party affiliation. 



Discussion Questions 

1. Compare and contrast tlie conditions of work and 
sense of mission of American and Vietnamese medical 
workers. 

2. Many of the American nurses v\4io served felt tliat, 
while the war was a horrible experience, they did not 
regret their decision to go to Vietnam. How would you 
explain this apparent contradiction? 



SOCIAL WORKERS 



Americans and OOier Westerners 
During its ten years in Vietnam, more than a 
thousand women served with the Red Cross. About 
600 served in the Supplemental Recreation Activities 
Overseas (SRAO) program. Others worked in the 
Service to Military Hospital program or as Field 
E>irectors taking care of emergencies for active duty 
personnel. Three Red Cross women died in Vietnam 
in non-combat situations. 

The Red Cross recruited college graduates be- 
tween twenty-one and twenty-four years of age, espe- 
cially for the SRAO Program. Tliese *T>oughnut 
Dollies^ lived on the bases, but traveled out to the 
remote firebases to conduct recreation programs, 
spending an hour with each unit. Jeanne Christie 
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Judy Jacobs (left) and Becky Fey were two of the Red Cross "Doughnut Dollies" who brought a 
touch of home to South Vietnam. 



recalls, "When we were out in tlie field the nm\ loved 
anything wc did...soine of thcni would flock to you and 
talk as fast as tliey could; < thers couldn't say a thing. 
But all of thcni would stare. They knew every nwve- 
n)ent wc made." 

Tlie l>oughnut Dollies served alwut 200 people a 
day» from high school dropouts to West Point graduates. 
The women did what they could to take the soldiers' 
niinds off the war and to improve morale. Icrre 
Deegaii- Young explains, **I auiie honK each day physi- 
cally, enwtionally and creatively drained; but it was 
wortli it. You knew you were so appreciated. Notliing 
in my life will ever compare to that yciu-.** 

Ihe Red Cross also liad rtcreation clubs on the larger 
bases, llie clubs featured volleyball equiptnerit, pool 
tables, books mid otlier recreational facilities. There the 
women listened sympathetically to soldiers, some of 



wliom tliey came to know weil. Women employed with 
the US 3 and the Army Special Services ran similar 
clubs. 

llie Red Cross vwmen were not trained to deal with 
the wounded, but they often were called upon to do so. 
Penni Iwans recalls being asked to take things to a 
wounded friend in the hospital on manv occasions. 
Kammy McCleary Mai lory described Vietnam as a 
".schizophrenic situation." She remembers visiting a 
gmup of Marines located just outside of Da Nang ,.iid 
hearing a week later that thoy Imd been wiped out. 
Sonwtimes tlie Red Cross women had to fly in copters 
carrying body bags. Sometimes their copters were fiivd 
upon. 

Joan Maimmi described her work in the hospital at 
Long Binh as everything from writing letters for injunxl 
soldiers to "rudimentary counseling." Becky Pietz 
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found working in the Vietnam hospital quite different 
from stateside experience. Many of the patients were so 
seriously ill they could hardly talk. She resigned early 
because she couldn't cope with tlie dead and burned 
bodies. 

The women spent much of tlieir off-duty time with 
various military units attending parties, providing fe- 
male companionship to young men far from honw. It 
was appreciated. Penni Evans s^s that years later she 
met a vet who gave her a big bear hug. Fie said, "My 
God, Tliank youl 1 didn't know how to thank you over 
tliere....You were fantastic!" 

Like tlie niu^es, many Red Cross workers came 
hon)e and took jobs, but didn't talk much about their 
Vielnan) experiences. Cindy Randolph explained, 
**What I didn't understand then was that, in Vietnam, 
you didn't deal with or process feelings.. ..Anything tliat 
happened in Vietnam wasn't real. You just got tlirough 
it. You just survived it." According to researcher 
Maggy Salvatorc, one-third of the nurses and Red Cross 
women wiio served in Vietnam suffer from symptoms 
of PISD, including depression, siUA^ival guilt, sleep 
Jl'iOrders, substance abuse, and suicidal tendencies. 
Unlike the military nurses. Red Cross volunteers have 
not been entitled to any government benefits for medi- 
cal and psycho log ictU care. However, several Vet 
Centers have offered VTSD counseling to Red Cross 
workers. 

In all, sixty-eight U.S. voluntiuy agencies, missions, 
foundations and other non-profit agencies provided 
assistance to Noilh or South Vietnam. Volunteers from 
other nations also worked in Vietnam. 

llie Christian Missionary Alliance first came to 
Vietnam in 191 1. Its goal was to help the Vietnamese 
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establish a church. Tliose who went to Vietnam learned 
the language and planned to stay for most of their 
working careers. Many were killed in ihe war, includ- 
ing Eleanor Vietti, Ruth Wilting, Ruth lliompson and 
Carolyn Griswold. Betty Olson was taken captive and 
died in the jungle of malnutrition and disease. 

Carolyn Paine Miller went to Vietnam in 1961 with 
her husband to translate the New Testament into the Bru 
language for the Wycliffe Bible Translators. Her book, 
Captured, tells the story of the eight montlis in 1975 
they, along with eleven other civilians from four coun- 
tries, were prisoners of the communists. 

Sisters from various Catholic orders tlirougiiout tlie 
world went to Vietnam long before WWII. Sister Miuy 
lliomas and her co-workers were held in a Japanese 
prisoner-of-war camp during WWII. After her conva- 
lescence from TB and lung surgery, she returned alone 
to Vietnam. At Song Be she established a school and 
clinic for Montagnards and developed a hiuidicraft shop 
where bamboo furniture and Montiignard artifacts were 
sold. Altliough slie suffered from chronic heart disciise, 
she would not leave. 

Sister Mary Lawrence canie from New Zealand to 
work with Sister Iliomas, In April 1973, Sister lliomiis 
died, her heart finally gave out and Sister Lawrence 
took charge. In tlie fall of 1974, tlie Nortli VietnaiiKJsc 
mounted an offensive to take Fhuoc Long. Ihe Montag- 
nards went to the mission's clinic for refuge and a 
helicopter evacuation was mounted. Sister Lawrence 
and two other sisters remained to care for the Montag- 
nards. In a few days, tliey too found it necessary to flee 
into tlw jungle. On the sixth day they \wre taken captive 
and marched through the jungle to a prison camp, llicy 
were interrogated and forced to write their life histories. 
After seven weeks, they were released. 

Sister Lawrence continued to help refugees until 
ordered back to New Zeiiland. Concvrned about the fate 
of Vietnamese sisters left behind h\ Saigon, she returned 
to Saigon on one of tlie last planes. With the airport 
closed, they were evacuated from itie roof of ttie AiiK'ri- 
can Embassy to a sliip witli 4,S00 refugees. 1 wo weeks 
after tlie fall of Saigon, the sisters fin^'ly reached New 
Zealand. 

Meiinonite and Quaker volunteers were respected by 
all for their neutrality. During their occu()ntion of Hue, 
tlie VNPA rounded up all foreigners except the Menno* 
nites. Marjorie Nelson worked at the Quaker rehabili- 
tation center at Quang Ngai. During the battle of Hue, 
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she stayod with Sandy Johnson, an liiiglish teacher with 
the International Voluntary Sw^^ices. Tlw women were 
taken captive, but released unharmed after two months. 

A neutral position didn^t always guarantee release. 
The Germans kept a neutral position in giving medical 
treatment at their facilities in Da Nang. lliree women 
and two men from West Germany employed by the Aid 
Service of Malta were led by a fanner into a PI AF trap, 
llie surviving nurse, Monika Schwinn, co-authored the 
story of their capture and four years of imprisonment in 
We Came To Help. 

Families in Nortli America^ Europe and Australia 
came forth to adopt Vietnan^ese 01 phans. Women from 
tliese countries collected food, clothing and medicine to 
donate to adoption agencies caring for tlie children. 




Women journalists wrote articles in popular magazines 
about the children, inspiring some women to volunteer 
to go to Vietnam to care for the orphans. 

During Af^il 1975, large numbers of adopted or- 
fdians were air lifted in chartered plane.; out of Vietnam 
and taken to new homes. Many wonien escorted and 
cared for the children during these long thirty-one hour 
flights. It was the escorts' responsibility to feed, 
change, comfort and administer medicine to tlie chil- 
dren. 

On April 4, 1975, forty-seven civilian women died in 
the crash of a C-5A transport plajie during operation 
Baby Lift. Among the crew of tlie C-5A were three Air 
Force nurses, including U. Regina Aime who was badly 
mjured. In 1976, Aune received the Cheney Award for 

bravery from the U.S. Air 
Force. Despite broken bones 
in her back, leg and foot, Aune 
directed the rescue operation 
and even carried cliildrcn to 
safety until she collapsed and 
lost consciousness. For years, 
Aune was called to testify in 
law suits. Aune found testify- 
ing difficult because ''tliey 
never let you finish grieving, 
and you need to do a lot of 
grieving when you've been 
involved in sometliing like 
this." 

Another heroine was Ma- 
rine Staff Sergeant Ennclinda 
Salazar. Saiazar was nomi- 
nated by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Auxiliary for the 
1970 Unsung Heroine Award 
in recognition of her assis- 
tance to children in the St. 
Vincent De Paul Orphanage, 
Saigon. The Republic of Viet- 
nam also awarded her the 
Vietnamese Service Medal 
for her work witii tlie orphans. 



Vietnamese women gather remains fronn their destroyed homes. Ten 
million Vietnamese were made refugees by the war. 
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lliroughout the twentieth century, a terrible history 
of colonialism and wars destroyed much of the fabric of 
Vietnamese society. The Vietnamese were forced back 
l^)on their individual families for help. The commu- 
nists gained a following by rebuilding voluntary com- 
munities out of isolated individuals and fanulies. 

The Communist Party emphasized equal participa- 
tion in tlie community. \io Gii Minh pointed out that 
women made up half of society; if women were not free, 
the society would not be free. Women were encouraged 
to undertake all types of tasks and were given rewards, 
including positions of political power, for their efforts. 

ITie Women's Union was fonned in 1929 to advo- 
cate the rights of women. Since the French declared all 
unions illegal, members of the Wonien's Union worked 
on a one-to-one basis in secret, lliey taught hygiene and 
literacy and supported women's demands for equality 
witli men and for better healtli care facilities. Tran llii 
lloang of Quang Tri Province gave classes for women 
on improving production, hygiene, literacy, preventive 
medicine, and organizational skills. Because of her 
dedication, her husband, working in Hanoi, did not see 
her for three years. 

Volunteerism was much less well established in the 
non-communist South. Also, opjwilunities for public 
service were less available to women. Tlie (South) 
Vietnamese Ministry of Social Welfare employed 
some women administrators who oversaw the provi- 
sion of food, water, inmiunizations, housing, and sani- 
tation facilities to refugees, including widows and or- 
phans of tlie war. Some orphanages had adequate food 
and water, otlicrs did not. Generally, tiieir staffs were 
dedicated but too small. 

i>iscussion Quvslloas 

I . The social work profession is much nK>re establish 
ed in tlie United States tlian in Vietnam. Wliat differences 



in the social structures and cultures of the two societies 
would explain this? 

2. Long before the Second Indochina War, women 
social workers from the West were working in Viet- 
nam. Wlio were they and why do you think tliey 
traveled so far from home? 



JOURNALISTS 

Americans and Other Westerners 
hi WWII and Korea, American women correspon- 
dents like Helen Musgrove, Dickey Qiapelle, and Mar- 
guerite liiggins braved hardships and wired stories to 
the homefront. In Vietnam, Musgrove, Chapelle and 
Higgins went out on patrols with the troops. Musgrove 
was more than fifty years old, but she still slogged 
through the rice paddies and flew on combat missions, 
llie GIs gave her so many patches for her collection that 
she had her name legally changed to Patches in 1969. 
Chapelle, who was particulariy fond of the Marines, 
was on patrol with tliem when she was killed in 1965. By 
1965, Higgins already had made tei Vietnam. In 

her book. Our Vietnam Nightfnare Wiggins advocated 
that the U.S. make a full-scale war effort. She later died 
of a rare parasitic disease and was buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Althougli official records of tliosc issued press cre- 
dentials liave been lost, nwre than seventy -five female 
coiTespondents are known ♦o have worked in Vietnam, 
representing such nvyor publishers as The Christian 
Science Monitor (Elizitbetli Pond), Newsweek (Beverly 
Deej^), find The New York Times (Gloria Emerson). 
Other women relied on tlieir own resources to realize 
tlicir ambitiot>s to rejx)rt on the war. When I, oak refused 
to let Jurate Knzickas go to Vietnam, she got letters of 
reference from the North American Newspa{)er Alli- 
ance and used TV quiz show winnings to buy a one-way 
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Women Civilian Casualties of the Vietnam War 



Evelyn Anderson 
Dickey Chapelle 
Hanna E. Crews 
Carolyn Griswold 
Marguerite Hiiggins 
Marie-Luise Kirber 
Virginia E. Kirsch 
Hindrlka Kortmann 
Betrice Kosin 



Mrs. Horst Gunter Kranick 
Janie Make! 
Betty Olson 
Lucinda Richter 
Barbara A. Robbins 
Philippa Schuyler 
Ruth Thompson 
Eleanor Ardel Vietti, M.D. 
Ruth Wilthing 



Actual rubbings from the Vietnam Veterans Memorial of the names of the eight 
women nurses who died In the war. 
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Barbara E. Adams 
Clara Bayot 
Michael Bell 
Nora Bell 
Arlete Bertwell 
Helen Blackburn 
Brigit Blanc 
Ann Bottorff 
Celeste Brown 
Dolly Bui 
Tina Bui 
Vivienne Clark 
Wanita Creel 
Mary Ann Croucfi 
Dorothy Curtis 



Twila Donelson 
Helen Drye 
Rohn Drye 
Marylin Eichen 
Elizabeth Fuginio 
Ruthanne Gasper 
Beverly Herbert 
Penelope Hindman 
Vera S. Hollibaugh 
Dorothy Howard 
Barbara Kavulia 
Barbara Maier 
Lee Makk 
Rebecca Martin 
Martha Middlebrook 



Katherine Moore 
Marta Moschin 
Margaret Moses 
Manon Polgrean 
Jane Poulton 
Joan K. Pray 
Sayonna K. Randall 
Anne Reynolds 
Marjorie Snow 
Laurie Stark 
Barbara Stout 
Sister Ursula 
Doris Jean Watkins 
Sharon Wesley 
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Photo Journalist Dickey Chapelle on one of her 
frequent patrols with the U.S. Marines 



ticket to Saigon. Susan Sheehan and Linda Grant Martin 
accompanied their journalist husbands to Vietnam and 
wrote their own stories. 

Oriana Fallaci's book on the war, Nothing and So Be 
It, became a best seller in Italy and was later translated 
into English. She reflects, "You know, when I reread the 
notebooks I have written my diary in, I am filled with 
astonishment... the writing in them does not belong to 
nic — close-set, neat, careful. Even where I talk about 
tlie iiwst appalling, incredible things. Where did I find 
the strength to bear that load of suffering, horror^ end 
discomfort on my own? Day after day, week after week, 
without pause, witliout taking a breath? Sometin^es I 
wonder if I wasn't mad, just like everyone else in this 
war.** 

Brigitte Friang spent twenty-six months covering 
the French war in Lidochina for a Paris weekly and tlie 
magazine, Indochine Sud-Est Asiatique. Friang con- 
cluded that the answer to France's crumbling fortunes in 
Vietnam was immediate intervention by U.S. forces. In 
the mid- 1 960s she returned witli French television to 



cover the Second IiKlochina war. 

CXher French women journalists included Christine 
Spengler and Francoise Demulder who photograplied 
the war during its fiiud years. Demulder was still present 
to photograph the fall of Saigon in 197S. Madeline 
Riffaud covered the war from the perspective of the 
North Vietnamese for UHumanite, the official paper of 
the French Communist Party. 

Catherine Leroy was considered one of the best free- 
lance photographers in South Vietnam. Life published 
sb( pages of her photogra{^s of the Battle of Hill 881. 
Leroy was hit with twenty pieces of shrapnel while on 
a mission with the Marines near the Demilitarized Zone 
(DMZ). She was still trying to get the film out of her 
damaged camera as she was being loaded into the 
evacuation helicopter. Leroy chose to stay in Vietnam 
when she recovered, walking with a limp because the 
wound to her foot would not heal. 

Michaele Ray went on patrols with U.S. GIs and was 
the first woman to stay overnight on the USS Coral Sea. 
While driving alone over back roads, she was captured 
by the PLAl^" and held for tiuee weeks. The Vietnamese 
told lier she was their guest. She insisted on helping the 
women plant rice seedlings. She hid with her escorts 
underground as the earth shook during B-S2 attacks. 
One of the soldiers told her, "We are poor, but proud. 
Very proud, too, to have a journalist share our life." 

Ray came to identify with the PLAF. She found the 
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Vietnamese soldiers in fine sliape and excellent nK>rale. 
In spite of the bombings, they carried on the struggle 
with good hunK)r. Although she never came to identify 
with communism, Ray decided that, had she been 
Vietnamese, she would have been a fieae nationalist 
and fought with the PLAF. 

Two other women journalists wrote books about 
being captured. Australian Ka^e Webb paid her own 
way to Vietnam aiKl toolc one of tlie lowest jobs at UPh 
Slie worked her way up to head of the bureau in 
Cambodia. She was captured and interrogated by tlie 
communists. She said that she was doing her job as a 
journalist, seeking to fuKl the truth. ITie guards released 
Kate mid her com})anions and told her, "1 ell the trutli 
alxjut us." A little later, while carrying a white flag, 
Webb and her colleagues came across Cambodian 
troops, llie officer recognized her and exclaimed, 
"You're supposed to be dead!** A woman's btxly had 
l>cen found along tlie high wiy tlie day she was cafjtured. 
lliey assumed it wtis Webb. Her l>ook, (M the Other 
Side, begins with a copy of Ihe New York Dmcx article 
reporting her death! 

Eli/abetli Pond of The Christian Science Monitor 
was captured along with twD of her colleagues. Tor five 
and one-half weeks tlicy wore taken into homes and 
introduced to villagers as friends. Ihey were allowed to 
interview the people. With their soldier escorts they hid 
from American lielicoptcr patrols who shot at any 
moving bodies as if tliey all were the enemy. 

Fnmcis Fitzgerald's Fire in the Uike won tlie Pulit- 
zer IVize for LitemUire. It demonstnited in detail tliat the 
|X>litical differences between America and Vietnam 
were embedded deeply in the cultures and histories of 
tlie two coiuitries. 

The New York Times correspondent Gloria Kmmer- 
son left Vietnam, but found the war exjvriencc did not 
leave her. She quit iier job to join the peace movement. 
Emerson traveled around the U.S. to assess tlie ini|)act 
of tlie war on the American people. She shared her 
observations of the common people of both nations in 
her book, Winners and Imers. In a 1 985 interview with 
Newsweek, limerson looked back on tlie war and re- 
flected on U.S. policy: 

"...Before we went to Vietnam, the country had not 
done us any harm at all— all of v/liich is forgotten. I'm 
sorry tliat the United States, wliich rebuilt Gennany and 
Japiin Willi such swiftness, sees fit to prevent powdered 
milk from getting to malnourished Vietnamese chil- 




Phllippa Schuyler went to Vietnam to play a piano 
concert for soldiers In a Saigon hospital. She 
stayed to report on the war for the Union Leador 
She was killed in a helicopter crash during the Tot 
Offensive. 

dren. Do you know wliat I'd do? I'd chain all of the 
politicians to tliat haur/«ing Vietnam memorial and 
have tlieni rciid- slowly"--every name aloud. Tlien the 
war would end for me," 

Martha tlellhorn also wix)te about the victims. She 
appealed to American women to help the wounded 
children in Vietnam in her hidies Home Journal article, 
"Suffer the Little Oiildren." In 1966, she wrote in the 
Manchester ( ! ua rdian : 

**We arc not maniacs and monsters; but our planes 
range tlie sky all day mid all night and our artillery is 
lavish and we have much nx)iv deadly stuff to kill with. 
Tlie people i\xc there on the ground, sometimes de- 
stroyed by accident, sometimes because Vietcoiig are 
reported to be anx)ng them. Tliis is indeed a new kind 
of wai*, as tlie indoctrination lecture stated, and we Iwd 
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better find a new way to flght it. Hearts and ininds, after 
all, live in bodies." 

Vietnamese 

Voice of Vietnam Radio Station employed several 
women who broadcast in English to Anterican troops. 
The GIs called these women "Hanoi Hanna** Tririh Ihi 
Ngo read news, including reports of anti-war actions in 
America, and played Vietnamese and American music. 
Tbu Huon broadcast three hours daily. She explained to 
a reporter, ''I take great interest in speaking to these men 
wlio are fighting my people. They did not ask to come 
here. They were sent to fight an aggressive war against 
a people who are struggling for liberty and independ* 
ence.** 

Radio Hanoi also had special programs tliat ex- 
plained issues in health care and extolled the contribu- 
tions of women to Vietnam. Magazines and newspa- 
pers featured stories about women in combat that were 
discussed during women's meetings and reading 
groups. 

Children's books were written about heroii. «uid 
contained woodcuts of women with strong arms and 
shoulders engaged in combat or production. The daily 
newspapers also carried stories about the deeds of 
women. Several poems from the diary of a 16-year-old 
woman who was killed were printed in the newspaper. 
One of Dang Thi Ha's poems said, "From a child, I have 
been dreaming of becoming a fighter against U.S. 
aggression and a defender of the land...." 

Discussion Question 

Did the western women journalists who covered 
Vietnam agree or disagree on the politics of the war? 
Discuss. Do you think their political opinions biased 
tlieir reports? Was it possible to be unbiased? 



ENTERTAINERS 



Americans and Other Westerners 
The USO liired many enteitainers from the U.S., 
Thailand and Japan to combat soldiers* boredom, lone- 
liness and depression. Bob Hope took beauty queens 



with tiim to perform for the troops. 

Martlia Raye, comedian, singer, veteran of WWII 
USO tours, and honorary Colonel in the Green Berets, 
went to Vietnh. J every year. She spent more than two 
years entertaining GIs all over South Vietnam. Raye 
experienced many combat actions and was wounded 
tv\*ce. She said she felt privileged to be in Vietnam 
especially to help cheer up wounded soldiers. Army 
nurse Cheryl Nicol commented, **I never saw anyone 
light up the faces and spirits of patients and staff like she 
did. My good thoughts of Nam always include her and 
her willingness to give so much to us all.'* Raye, in turn, 
admired the military rjid civilian women she met in 
Vietnam: "I think it is important that (the American 
public] know women did their share, more than their 
share ii that's possible. Our country owes them pro- 
found thanks." 

Qiris Noel became the first woman since WWII to 
broadcast for Armed Forces Radio. ^A Date with 
Chris" brought music, interviews and conversation to 
the GIs, "The Pride of Armed Forces Radio,** Noel 
delighted the troops by wearing a mini skirt while 
visiting with GIs in tlie field or hospitals. She came 




On her fifth trip to Vietnam. Martha Raye 
performed "Hello Dolly." 
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Chris Noel interviews Nancy Sinatra. 



under enemy fire many times and once went down with 
a helicopter when the hydraulic system fntled. The 
communists knew her value as a morale booster and 
placed a $10,000 price on her head. 

Back in the U.S., Noel suffered flashbacks, night- 
mvcs and illnesses later diagnosed as PTSD. Her 
caieer suffered, but she continued to help G!s. She 
founded the southern California ciiapter of the Vietnam 
Veterans Association and spoke out about veterans* 
medical needs, including treatment for Agent Orange 
exposure. In her book, A Matter of Survival, Noel 
described her personal story as similar to tliat of her 
veteran brotliers and sisters, that is a "struggle in re- 
directing our lives." 

Vietnamese 

Tlie conununists also had entertainers. Women 
constituted tlie nuyority of tiie National Liberation Song 



and Dance Ensemble. In performing the traditional 
Vietnamese dances and songs, the women stressed the 
oneness of Vietnamese culture and the need for tlieir 
nation to be free from outside control. New songs and 
dramas were written to promote socialism and national* 
ism and to recognize acts of heroism. 

In the combat zones, entertainers performed in caves 
and underground theater chambers. Dang Thi l.anh, a 
dancer, recalled that during the Cedar Falls operation 
she spent fifteen days underground eating only rice and 
salt. Lanh also had her first child in the tunnels. A 
doctor arrived just in tinie. After several days she was 
taken to a nearby village where the local mothers' 
association cared for her. When her daughter was six 
nK)ntlis old, Lanh retwned to entertain and work for tlie 
NLI*. She did not see her daughter again until after the 
war. 

Ijonely soldiers also sought entertainment from 
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l>rostitutes. llie connmini^ts forbade prostiuaion, call- 
ing it t})e economic exploitation of women. Men an<l 
women were strictly monitored to ensure that they 
concentrated only on working for the goals of the 
revolution. 

It was quite a different story in South Vietnam, 
however. At the Iwighl of llie U.S. troop presence, lliere 
were m estinuited 200,000 prostitutes. Some women 
went onto the military prists to solicit soldiers. Shacks 
close to the base served as cheap houses of prostitution. 
Hie t)etter hou.ses were run by madams who had hus- 
txuids in high places and hired police to |)rotect their 
women from |>tiysical abuse and arrest, llie govern- 
ment required timt prostitutes buy work {X^rmits. How- 
ever, there wiis little effort to nK>nitor and control health 
conditions. In I97S, the Vietrmmese estinmted that 
there were nearly three million cases of venereiU dis- 
ease, aluK>st all as a direct result of prostitution. 

Discu.ssion Quvsttom 

1. People .seek entertainment to Ix? amused, di.stracled, 
instructed mid/or itispired. What kind of enlertiumneul 
did U.S. GIs get? H<)walx)ul commiaiisl soldiei^? Ik)W 
do you explain this? 

2. 11ie conununists viewed prostitutes as victims of 
economic ex[)loilalion. Wliy nnghl a wonyui iKvouie a 
prostitute? Do you consider them all victims? lixplain. 



POLITICAL ACTIVISTS 



American 

Although woiticn of all ages were well represented in 
alt groups protesting against the war, souk' deserve 
SjK'cial ntention. Dagmar Wilson, an illustrator of 
children's books, joined with three neighJx>rs to found 
WoiiHjjrs Strike for Peace (VVSP), originidly to protest 
atmospheric testing of micleiu* wea)X>ns. Uiier they 
turned to Of)i)osition to the war in Vietnam. 11ie.se 
middle-class, suburban hou.sewives dressed neatly 
when they protested against the use of tmpalm in 1966. 
Nevertheless, the newspaiper a*|X)rted that four Sim Jose 
"housewife terrorists*^ were anvsted and foujul guiUy of 
trying to block stiipments of najxilm. 



Founded during World War I, llie Women's Inter- 
national league for Peace aiul l^reedom (WIIPIO ac- 
tivety opposed the Vietnam War. While some members 
were professionals, many described themselves as 
mothers and housewives from nations all over the 
world, lliey pressured their governments to help end 
the war. lite American membt^rs i>articipated in all of 
the major peace rallies. In I'cbnwry 1965, 350 WIIJ^F 
and WSP women marclied outside the Wliite House 
carrying posters saying "^Mothers in .^3 states want 
Peace in Vietnam." Parallel marches were held in 
Philadeli)iiia, New York, lndiana})olis, St. Ixniis, Oii- 
cago, Mlnnea|X)Hs, Seattle, and San Francisco, lliose 
in Washington remained to lot>l)y Congress. 

During 1971, WIIJ'I' stage<l dmnwtic "every T\ies- 
day" deiiKHistrations at the Wliite House. In one dem- 
onstration they delivered 8,0(X) [x>stcards to President 
Nixon asking him to withdraw U.S. troops fmin Viet- 
nam. WIlJ*h* chapters also organized l<Kal projects. 
I he Siuj I'rancisco branch stiuled a Saturday protest 
vigil that liLSted six yem. 

Kity Camj), IVesident of the Anwrican WIUM', leid 
two delegations to Vietnam in Jainmry 197 1. Tlelegates 
re(X)rteil on the conditions of the civilian ix)pulation and 
inspected tlw prisons, lliey tock letters to American 
K)Ws. lliey signed peace agreenK?nts with the woiikmi 
of North Vietnam and South Vietnam, ( amp re|X)rted: 
"Our conuiKin struggle could yet make Vietnam the 
turning point in hunvui histoi>^, when the world realizes 
at last the utter horror tmd futility of Wir and oppres- 
sion." 

Raised as a Quaker, Joiui Hae/ was committed to 
piicifism. She protested war in her nuisic and reached 
millions of fans. Hae/ visited Hanoi in Decvnil)or 1972 
and later told of her fears during IJ.S, B-52 bombing 
mids and her anguisii upon seeing the death luid destruc- 
tion the raids left in their wake. In the late 1970s, .she 
continued to |)rote.st the abuse of humaji rights, this time 
under the government of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, Baez called upcm I^sidetit Outer to Imve the 
Seventh Fleet help the Boat People escajxj from Viet- 
nam. ll)ese actions provoked unpleasimt exchanges 
with mmiy of her fornter allies in the peace nK)vement. 

Some of the w>nKMi opi)osed to the Vietitani wiu* luid 
long histories of |x:ace activism. As a meml>er of 
Congress, Jeannette Kiuikin had voted against U.S. 
cnU^y into both WW! aiul WWII. At the age of ninety, 
Rankin wn.s giving s}>eeciies calling for the imcondi- 
lional and inunediate withdrawid of all U.S. forces from 
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Southeast Asia. 

Woiwen in Congress were divided on tlie war. Sena- 
tor Margaret Chase Smitli strongly supported President 
Nixon^s policies in Indochina. On the other hand, 
Reixesentatives Patsy Mink and Bella Abzug met with 
Madame Nguyen Ihi Bihn, Vietnam's chief negotiator 
at the Paris Peace Conference, and tried to represent her 
concerns to President Nixon. Both Abzug and Rep. 
Elizabeth Holtzman were elected to Congress with 
support from peace activists. When tlie war ended, they 
called for complete amnesty for all draft resisters. 

Analyzing the protest movement, Nancy Zaroulis 
and Gerald Sullivan concluded its success came from 
tlie determination of individuals to work day after day 
despite little support. Some had personally experienced 
other wars, like Elizabeth Fletcher, a WWI nurse, and 
Helma Waldeck, a survivor from a WWII concentration 
camp. Still others, like Peg Mullen, were the inothers 
and wives of soldiers who were killed or missing in 
action. C.D.B. Bryan's book, Friendly Fire, tells the 
story of Mullen*s search for an explanation of how her 
son was killed in Vietnam. For years MuUen helped 
other mothers learn the trutli about the war and the fate 



of their sons through her speeches and writings and 
contacts with government and fnilitaiy officials. 

Ijouise Bruyn, a Quaker, walked alone from Boston 
to Washington, D.C., a distance of 450 miles, as a 
personal plea to Congress to end the war. Bruyn talked 
to people along the route, encouraging tlicm to take their 
own actions for peace. Ihroughout tlie country others 
followed Bniyn's lead by walking to their state capitals. 

Vietnamese 

Although women in Vietnam traditionally were ex- 
cluded from government, several took leadership roles. 
Madame Nhu, a depu^' in the National Assembly, was 
better known as the sister-in-law and official hostess for 
l^sident Diem. She was notorious for her outspoken 
contempt for anyone who criticized her family's re- 
gime, including tlie Buddliists and communists. Moriey 
Safer described her, "as cruel and implacable a woman 
as I have ever talked to."" American journalist Mar> 
guerite Higgins defended Madame Nhu as a survivor, 
suggesting tliat her poor understanding of Americans 
and the English language were partly responsible for the 
harsh impression she gave the press. 
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Bella Abzug presents a copy of her book to Madame Binh during an Interview In Paris. 



Madajiie Nhu declared herself a refomier. Her pro- 
fainily bill outlawed coficubinage, prostitution, adul- 
tery, aiid contraceptives and granted divorce only with 
government permission. Higgins wrote of Madame 
Nhu tliat her "zeal was commendable, her timing ter- 
rible. A country in crisis can ill afford to have ccntuiy- 
old social customs (and abuses) assauhed head-on by 
such controversial reforms.'^ 

Madame Nhu's press secretary and confidant, Ma- 
dame [)ai» w^s a leader in her own right. Educated in 
France, she bocame the first woman trial lawyer in 
Vietnam. Dai started tlie Vietnam Won)en's Move- 
nient, an organization of French speaking women, for 
the purpose of influencing public policy to oppose 
communism. She was elected to the National Assembly 
of tlie Republic of Vietnam and served ten years as a 
Deputy, 

The oppressive Diem government provoked protests 
by Buddliists. Self-immolationo by nuns and priests 
shook the governments of Diem and, later, Thicu. 
Reverend Mollier Tliich Nliu Hue explained, "Dcatli by 
burning is a valuable weapon against them because. 



arousing pity and horror, it forces the guilty to think. ...It 
should be an act consciously chosen by adults who liave 
an understanding of life." 

Madame Ngo Ba llianh earned a law degree from 
Columbia University and went on to found the 'Third 
Force" Women's Committee to Defend tlie Right to 
Live. She was imprisoned for her efforts to refonn the 
govemn)ent of the South. She went on hunger strikes 
and refused an offer to be released in return for leaving 
the country. Today, Ba chairs the committee in tlie 
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National Assembly which is rewriting the laws that 
govern economic policy. 

When President Thieu blocked all opposition in the 
1971 presidential election, female high school and 
college students joined in the protests, marching with 
demonstrators, setting fires to American, libraries and 
fire bombing the jeeps of American GIs. Mrs. Kieu 
Mong Thu, a Deputy in the legislature, explained that to 
oppose the war and Thieu, it was necessaiy to attack the 
Americans who protected and supported Thieu. 
Twenty-three year old Vo Thi Bach Tuyet said they 
attacked Americans so they would see tliat the rulers of 
the South were not "good" just because they were not 
commimists. 

Madame Bmh rose from poverty to become one of 
the highest officials in the Vietnamese government. 
Forced to support her five brothers and sisters, Binh 
became a tutor and studied for a regular teaching posi- 
tion. She became an activist m patriotic women's and 
students' o-ganizations, was arrested by the French and 
unprisoncU for four years. 

Binh married after her release, but her husband soon 
was forced to flee to the countryside. She stayed in the 
city to organize peaceful demonstrations against the 
Diem government. In 1957, Binh too was forced to flee 
to the countryside to avoid arrest. In time, she became 
Vice President of the Union of Women for the Libera- 
tion of South Vietnam and Foreign Minister of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Cioveniment. Binh headed 
the NLF delegation to tlie Paris negotiations to end the 
war. After the war, she was appointed Minister of 
Education. Today, Binh heads the Vietnam Union of 
Peace, Solidarity anc** . -iendship. Recently she told an 
iAmerican delegation, * 1 ^ moment is favorable now to 
develop friendship with the U.S. We need to overcome 
the bad happenings and work for peace." 

Women in Vietnam today occupy important posi- 
tions throughout the nation. The powerful Vietnam 
Women's Union has tiained and sponsored many lead- 
ers, such as Madame Bui Thi Cam who served as a 
member of parliament and delegate to a Moscow peace 
conference. Many women are members of the National 
Assembly, the Viet Bac. Many more are representatives 
of regional People^s G>uncils, heads of local com- 
munes, and managers of co-ops. 

Discussion Questions 

1. These portraits of Vietnamese activists reveal many 
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different political groupings. Describe them. With 
whom do you agree? With >^^om do you disagree? 
Why? 

2. Most of the women in the U.S. peace movement came 
from socially advantaged backgrounds. Why do you 
think they actively protested the war? What did they 
stand to gain or lose from their actions? 



SURVIVORS AND 
CARE GIVERS 



Americans 

Twenty-year-old Maya Ying Lin, a Chinese-Ameri- 
can student, won the design competition for the Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial. Visitors looking at the wall's 
more than 58,000 names see their own images reflected 
in the polished black granite. The Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial is now the most popular monument in our 
nation's capital. Every day people from all over the 
country place poems, letters, flowers, and medals at 
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"the wall." 

Four times a year Eleanor Wimbish places a letter to 
her son, William, beneath panel number thirty-two. It 
has helped her to cope with the pain of his death. She 
explains^ ""As I see Bill's name, with all the others, it 
helps me to know I am not alone in my pain....When I 
touch his nan)e, my pain monientarily increases, yet it 
decreases....On this black wall, there is much pain, yet 
there is much love.** 

Helen Shine's three sons went to Vietnam, but only 
one returned alive. One son, Tony, was declared dead 
after being listed as MIA for many years. She describes 
how her continuing uncertainty makes grieving diffi- 
cult: 'Tony was declared missing. I know Jon is with 
tlie Ijord and he's fine, but with Tony, you don't know. 
And it's worse, A lot of times I've felt real despair....It's 
terri lie for the young wives. As our daughter-in-law 
says, she's neither wife nor widow. We'll never be sure. 
It's hard on parents, but it's harder on wives." Tliere are 
2,300 families who have not been i^le to bury the 



bodies of their missing^in-action sons. 

Some two million men returned from the war, but 
more than a third have been plagued by various synqv 
toms of PTSD. Counselors agree that many wives and 
lovers of PTSD victims face four common problems: 

). Veterans tend to read personal insults into 
women's statements and behaviors; 

2. Veterans are reluctant or unable to share at a deep 
emotional level; 

3. Veterans are jealous of any attention their wives 
give to family members, friends, and work associates; 

4. Veterans tend to withdraw from family {H-oblems 
of illness, injury, or death. 

As a consequence, the women must cope with verbal 
abuse, physical threats, property destruction, and finan- 
cial uncertainty. Many veterans' centers offer special 
programs for the wives and children of veterans witii 
PTSD. 




Chris Noel, Donna Long, and Judi Southeriand marched In a 1985 parade In honor of their hus- 
bands who died after returning from Vietnam. 
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Women moum loved ones at mass funeral following the destruction of the Imperial capital of Hug. 



Vietnamese 

Vietnamese women faced great dangers and hard- 
sliips throughout the war. Many were raped by Korean 
and American soldiers. Many victims fought back by 
jouiing protest movements or gueirilla forces. A well- 
publicized rape of a mother and daughter in Saigon in 
1970 sparked the organization of the Women's Com- 
mittee to Defend the Riglit to Live. Whether conception 
occurred by consent or rape, thousands of Vietnamese 
won>en were left to care alone for the offspring of U.S. 
GIs. In all, there were 131,000 widows and 300,000 
orphans in Vietnam after ti\e war. Up to 1 5,000 of the 
orphans were offspring of U.S. GIs. 

Women suspected of political activity were treated 
as harshly as men. Large numbers of women were 
imprisoned in the South during tlie war. American 
Friends Service Committee medical worker Claudia 
Krich said that most of tlie prisoners she treated told a 
similar story: "I was walking though the rice paddy one 



night, and I was arrested and accused of being VC. So 
they tortured me." Many political prisoners were held 
for years without trial. Electrical shock was used often. 
Majty women suffered permanent damage, ranging 
from loss of muscle control to seizures and headaches. 

Tlie war made traditional life impossible for many 
women. The communists called love, marriage, and 
childbirth the "three postponements." Many lost their 
husbands and lovers and were never to have a normal 
family life. Others were poisoned by chemical defoli- 
ants and suffered miscarriages, embryo deaths, and 
genetically defonned children. 

Many more Vietnamese tlian Americans were de- 
prived of the opportunity to give their loved ones a 
proper burial. If guerrilla fighters were killed near their 
homes, tlieir bodies were taken to their villages. How- 
ever, corpses generally were buried quickly after battle 
with no effort made to notify the families. In many 
villages of the Noitli, only about half of thr. soldiers 
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returned from the war. Some 300,000 Vietnamese 
soldien are listed as missing-in-action. Denial of 
information about the time of death and the opportunity 
for a proper burial were especially distressing for 
people ^vho practiced ancestral worship. 

Finally, the loss of so many men in battle niade an 
especially heavy burden on women to keep families 
together and care for children, the aged, the wounded, 
and the diseased. The Vietnamese have a saying, 
^ome!i are the greatest victims of the war, but they 
are also its greatest heroes 

liiscuissioii Question 

Why might Vietnamese motliers have given a child 
up for adoption? Many Vietnamese criticized this 
practice, especially when the adopting parents were 
western. Why? What do you think of Americans v/ho 
have adopted Vietnamese orphans? 



CONCLUSION 



American women who served in Vietnam suffered 
death, wounds, imprisonment and depression. They 
also earned Bronze Stars, Purple Hearts, and the Pulit- 
zer Plrize. Maureen Walsh, a former Navy nurse, says, 
**I don't feel any regrets; 1 feel like Tve pulled myself 



up. I've gone through school, I'm doing what I want to 
do, and Tm using the e::periences probably with a 
deeper understanding than I ever would have, had I not 
gone over there." 

Rear Admiral Frances Shea Buckley also speaks for 
many in saying, **I never saw anything like the suffer- 
ing, and I hope I or no one else ever has to see it again.*^ 
Military nurse Diane Evans goes even further: ^Wars 
are wrong. I can't justify any war.^ 

The accomplishments of Vietnamese women have 
been well publicized and memorialized. Until recently 
this has not been true for American women. In 1984, 
Evans founded the Vietnam Women*s Memorial Proj- 
ect, Inc. as a "legacy of hope and healing.^ The project 
will construct a memorial to honor women veterans at 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
After six years, approval was granted by Congress, the 
National Cq^ital Memorial Commission and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. On Veterans Day — November 
11, 1990 — the winning designs were announced. Fund 
raising and construction are under way. 

Today these wonien ask: will the next generation 
acknowledge the abilities of women or fall back on the 
stereotype of women as weak? Will the next generation 
use its knowledge to inflict pain and suffering or work 
to imin-ove the human condition? 

With the belief that truth leads to better decisions, 
these women tell tlieir stories — stories ofsufFering and 
courage, creativity and commitment, pride, sorrow and 
hope. ITiey were ordinary women who performed ex- 
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The veterans in the audiences stood up first, 
* ♦and then everybody stood up and a[)- 
plauded. It's not tliat I had beenAwaitifiq for 
someoix:^ to say tfiank you, but nobody ever 
fiad. 

Stielloy Siiyvvol! 



traordinary deeds, lliey become heroines when suc- 
ceeding generations learn of their acconiplishnients and 
from their experiences. 

General Discussion Questions 

1. llie Vietnamese liave a saying: "Women are the 
greatest victims of the war, but tliey are also tlie greatest 
heroes." Discuss. 

2. What is your definition ofa hero or heroine? Which, 
if any, of the women that you read about would you 
consider a heroine? Explain. 

3. American military policies concerning tlie role of 
women have changed since Vietnam. Wliat arguments 
can you make for and against tiie following two state- 
ments: 

a. Women should be allowed to qualify for and serve 
in combat. 

b. It should be official jwlicy that women in the 
military be deployed so as to niake tlie maximum 
number of men available for combat. 

4. Historically, wars have provided opportunities for 
the advancement of women. Such gains often are lost 
after tlie war. Why? What do you tliink about this? 



THE "VIETNAM VET" 

The "Vietnam Vet" 
people Instantly conjure 
their own picture 
In their mind 

Is it ever of a woman? 
Huddled. ..somewhero... 
alone 
sleeping 

trying desperately to shut out the woiid 

that shut her out 

or 

that disappeared 

as she reac^ /i out to tmst it 

is It ever 
that vision? 
that woman? 

— Nomia J. Griftits 
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Chapter 10 Fred Wilcox andJerold M. Starr 

THE WOUNDS OF WAR 
AND THE PROCESS OF HEALILNG 




Americans Killed and Wounded 



Girved into tlie polished black granite wall of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial are the names of 58,135 
Americans officially acknowledged as killed in the Vietnam War. If you have never lost a friend or family member, 
it would bt hard to appreciate how many relationships are destroyed by one death. A 1969 Gallup Poll found that 
55 percent of Americans personally knew someone wlio had been killed or wounded in Vietnam. An estimated 
43 million Americans living today have direct links with a serviceman or woman who died in Vietnam. 

According to Executive Director John Holman, Friends of the Viemam Veterans Memorial (FWM) receives 
1,000 requests a month for its volunteers to make rubbings of names on the wall. In 1990, FVVM solicited 
corporate donations to buy computer liardware and programs to set up a free locator service. Now 200 volunteers 
are able to quickly sort through 20,000 names and addresses to put the cliildren of deceased veterans in touch witli 
their fathers' comrades. Holman explains: "They promised their buddies to get in touch with their fanxUies. Tliey 
haven't done it; it's too difficult." 

Tony Conlero speaks for the children: 'The average age of tliose who died in Vietnam was nineteen or twenty. 
Some had children who never knew their dads." Tony himself was only fo-jr years old when, on Father's Day in 
1965, his father, Air Force Major William Cordero, disappeared when his B-57 crashed in a dease jungle. He 
prayed for his father niglitly until 1969 when the crash site was discovered and his father's remains were buried 
m Ariington National Cemetery. Tony says,"Tlie lo.ss of a parent is always ingrained in a child's heart. You cannot 
run away from those emotions." 
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In May 1989, on the 20th anniversary of his fatlier's 
funeral, Tony became motivated to reach out to others. 
He called his state Veterans Affairs Department who 
referred him to FWM. 

Wanda Ruffm, FWM project coordinator whose 
husband James, a Navy aviator, was killed off the coast 
of Vietnam, agreed to help. She put him in touch with 
her daughter, Wende, and observed that *^ey shared 
experiences that no one else was able to comprehend." 
Now, Tony's goal is "to develop a network of friendship 
with sons and daughters^ of GIs killed in Vietnam "in all 
areas of the country, regardless of their ethnic back- 
ground or religion... 

Many survivors have accepted their loss as neces- 
sary, even honorable. In contrast to World War 11, 
however, the grief of many other survivors has been 
aggravated by the thought that the cause was not just and 
the sacrifice futile. 

A father despairs that, although many years have 
passed, his wife still wears black and his house "will 
never see light again.** Since his son was killed "there's 
no parties, there's no weddings, there is no nothing." 
Looking into space, tlie man recalls painfully, "Every 
time I turn around, even if I go into anotlier room, I see 
something.. .tlie picture, the gun. We used to hunt 
together. Fishing, he was with me like a little puppy 




SANDERS IN TNC MllNAUKCC iOUKNAL 



"What shall 1 put 

doum 01 ihr reason for dyingV* 



dog. Me wouldn't get away from me at all. Anything I 
needed, I had from him: 'Hey Sant' *Yes, Dad.' Boom 
It's rnine. Now, what happens? So many things I 
remember. If he would be sick, that would be another 
story. Not this way. This was a slaughteiiiouse way." 

A retired lawyer laments to Myra MacPherson, 
"Here's the horror of it. We lost our only child there, a 
Marine, in 1969....\ counseled my son to go. I'll bear 
the burden of that for the rest of my life. I feel I killed 
him. When parents lose a son in war, they're supposed 
to be silent and lick their wounds. It's time parents 
became radicalized. You clutch your teenage son to 
your bosom, and don't let your government send him to 
Central America or the Middle East They'll lie to you 
in the name of national interest." 

It also is impossible to measure all the costs to tlie 
304,704 men who were wounded in Vietnam, 153,329 
of whom required hospital care. The jungles and rice 
paddies of Vietnam were seeded with booby traps and 
mines that ripped legs away at the knee, shattered spines 
and amputated arms. Ground troops on botli sides 
carried automatic weapons designed to lay down "walls 
of fire." 

Ironically, while the technology for killing and 
maiming had been perfected, so too had the ability to 
save lives. Helicopter evacuation teams rushed 
wounded men to MASH units where medical 
teams stenmied the bleeding and labored to 
patch a sliattered young body back together. 

Rick Eile'l, a combat Marine in Vietnam, 
describes the excruciating pain patients suffer 
when their wounds are cleaned and the dressing 
changed: 

"The doctor began to pull the bandages from 
tlie area around liis tailbone. I saw Sniitty grasp 
the frame of the side of his rack. He held on so 
tliat his knuckles turned white....He didn't groan 
or scream. He just closed his eyes and buried his 
head in the mattress....The doctor took tweezers 
and began pulling foot after foot of packing out 
of the wound, it, too dripping pus and blood... .1 
saw perspiration dripping from Smitty's brow, 
down to the mattress and the floor... .A waiting 
the second half of the process, Smitty rolled on 
his side to face me and said, *Tlie damn enlist- 
ment posters never said nothing about pain. It 
sounds naive, but I never thought that getting 
wounded involved so much agony'." 

During the year he spent recovering from his 
own wounds, Eilert was surrounded by blind, 
burned, crippled, but still innocent young men. 
Eilert looked on sympathetically as they refused 
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Veterans at the opening of Vietnam Veterans' Memorial In Washington, D.C., 1982 



in vain to accept the obvious permanence of their 
injuries: 

**A1 really believed that he would see again. His 
naive understanding of anatomy and body functions 
was not his alone. Almost all of the horribly wounded 
and deformed patients believed that they would fully 
recover, at least in the early stages of their hospitaliza- 
t»on. Al believed that his injuries would heal — like all 
the wounds portrayed on TV and in the movies... the 
wounded in the movies were never portrayed as 
crippled or maimed for life.. ..It seemed that everything 
like this Vd ever seen was a sham. The actors knew that 
tlieir portrayals were just acting. Now all this pain and 
terror was real, and forever. Just think of it... forever." 

Lynda Van Devanter served as an army nurse in the 
operating room of a MASH unit. In her best selling 
memoir. Van Devanter describes being haunted by the 
lingering horror of the victims her unit tried lo save 
While having dinner in an Air Force Officers Qub one 
niglit, she glanced about tlie room and saw: 



"...the young bleeder we had lost a few nights 
earlier... .Then, when his face was gone, I began seeing 
all of them — tlie double and triple amputees, boys with 
brain bijuries, belly wounds, and missing genitals. I 
could see the morgue and hundreds of bodies strewn 
haphazardly.... There were others who were not old 
enough to shave who had their faces burned off. There 
were married fathers who were blinded and would never 
see their children. Or who were paralyzed and would 
never be able to throw a ball, run along trails, or even lift 
a pencil...." 

Some 6,655 Americans lost limbs in Vietnaan. They 
are compensated according to the degree of their dis- 
ablement. A veteran who has lost botli legs alx)ve the 
knees receives $1,661 a month. One with both legs off 
below the knee gets $1,506, one witli one leg off above 
the knee gets $506, and one with one leg off below tlie 
knee only $31 1 a month. 

There are more thaii 33,000 soldiers paralyzed as a 
result of injuries sustained in Vietnam. Most have 
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V. A. Hospital 

In memory of John Makstutis 

Yesterday I didn't know this place. 
Today I wislied you were dead. 

Tlie liallways are liollow drum logs. 
This is the white history of death: 
TV, cigarettes, magazines, 
all the stupid charities 
cluttered on a table. 

I am the stranger here. 

I have never seen a man alive with his face cut off 

as clean as steel below his eyes. 

In the name of Christ, how do you live? 

Is it the gray spiders clinging 

to your eyes that keep you alive? 

My own guilt clings to your eyes. 

In a dream, i hear the echoes of women 

pounding these halls to love you. 

From the outside I bring nothing of use. 

— Anthony Petrosky 
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endured i>roIoiiged liospitalizaiion involving multiple 
operations and long-term intensive care. They will 
spend most of their lives in and out of V.A. hospitals. 



Vietnamese Killed 
and Wounded 



By the war's end, almost two million Vietnamese 
had been killed and four million wounded. Over a 
decade later there still are 360,000 disabled war victims 
compensated by the government for being unable to 
v/ork, 140,000 of whom are totally disabled. 

In North Vietnam, the government has established 
camps for those permanently injured in wars against the 
French and Americans. Many are invalids *^rought 
from villages, battlefields, and prisons in the south 
during or since the war.'' Canadian Anthropologist 
Kathleen Gough was taken on a tour of these camps. In 
one room she found: 

""...men suffering from head and neck wounds, all of 
them mute. An older man lies rigid; only his lips 
move.. ..Across from him is a younger man whose 
tongue and throat were damaged in the recent war. He, 
too, cannot sit up; he writhed, apparently in agony. 
Beyond him lies a boy, perh^ in his teens, whose 
tongue was cut out during torture by the Saigon forces. 
He lies quite still with staring eyes; I do not think that he 
is conscious.*^ 

You would have to multiply Vietnam's casualty 
rates by at least five to make them proportional to a 
nation the size of the U.S. Comparadvely speaking, the 
Vietnamese death toll was about two hundred tunes that 
of the U.S. Still other casualti'^s were the ten million 
people displaced from their homes. Periiaps the most 
poignant of them were the 131,000 war widows and 
300,000 orphans, forced to fend for themselves in the 
urban slums and ravaged rural areas of the south. 

It is estimated that up to 15,000 of the orphans are 
Amerasians— children of Vietnamese and American 
parentage. Most were abandoned when U.S. troops 
pulled out of Vietnam. To date, approximately 4,000 
have resettled in the U.S. However, the vast majority 
are condemned to unhappy lives, rejected by "pure'' 
Vietnainese, trapped in poverty, in some cases aban- 
doned by their mothers as well. It is no wonder these 
"con lai'^ (half breed) also are referred to as bui doi — 
"dust of life.'' 

Americans are fortunate not to have had to fight a 
war on their own soil in this century. Tliey have been 
spared the scenes of death and destruction described 
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above. Nevertheless, hundreds of thousands of U.S. 
soldiers \i4k) served in Vietnam liave returned v/ith their 
own very serious wounds of war. 

POW / MIA 



In Vietnam, 766 U.S. soldiers were captxired and 
interned as prisoners of war. This is a small fraction of 
the 1.2 million with combat experience. For these few, 
however, the war was filled with unique terrors. Some 
were incarcerated as many as eight long years. One 
camp, nicknamed the Hanoi Hilton, was run by a 
sadistic man referred to by the POWs as "the weasel.'' 

Some of the men were put in leg irons. Others had 
broken limbs that were ml set. Some lost one-third of 
their weight. Others were put in sowtary confinement 
and forbidden to speak with anyone on pain of physical 
punishment Describing the horrors of his own captiv- 
ity, fonner POW Rick Springman writes: 

"We were somewhere in the southern tip of Laos. 
The guards told us we'd have to build our own camp and 
our own cages.. .the cages.. .were living hell. Two-foot- 
long viper snakes crawled all over. They were knorvn 
as *two-step snakf*« ' They got you and you took two 
steps and died. If you saw somebody get hit by a viper, 
the only way to save him would be to take a machete and 
chop the arm or leg off the guy before a minute had 
passed. I was sitting on a log one day and a viper came 
out under my legs. I froze, but it kept going for some 
reason and left me alone. We got a lot of boiled rat to 
eat. Not the body, wh'ch we'd eaten before, but rat 
skulls. Eyeballs, jawbones, brains. It was stringy, 
mushy and putrid but we ate it The rice we got canrse 
from a 20-year-old French cache. It was green and 
nK)ldy with worms and black pus in it. At first I tried to 
pick the bugs out of it but that was impossible. So ! just 
ate the bugs too and hoped it was protein or some- 
thing...." 

The fact tliat Vietcong and North Vietnamese POWs 
experienced similar abuse should in no way diminish 
the outrage of civilized people. Unfortunately, such 
abuse is comn)on to piisoners of war. A total of 1 14, or 
} 5 percent of U.S. POWs died while in captivity. This 
rate is much lower than for Korea (38%) and slightly 
lugher than for World War D ( 1 1 %). It should be noted, 
however, that the rates for World War II varied greatly 
by theater. The POWs held by the Japanese faced 
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especially cruel treatment — forced labor^ a starvation 
diet and no medical care. Some 10,000 of the 25,000 
held (40%) died in captivity. 

Geoffrey Norman's new book, Bouncing Back, pro- 
vides an encouraging footnote to this story. According 
to Norman, the POWs devised ingenious ways, includ- 
ing a ^Xap code," to communicate with each other on 
everything from poetry to existentialist (diilosophy. In 
his conclusion, Norman cites a 1 S-year study by Robert 
Mitchell wiiich found that the POWs "were in surpris- 
ingly good health.... More remarkably, the POWs gen- 
erally showed an increase in their IQ scores. The classes 
that they b^i held and the games of concentration that 
they had played had paid ofT....There were no long-term 
psychiatric problems...the experience, grim as it had 
been, had no* ruined these men." 

According to the Paris treaty, all American POWs 
were to be returned to the U.S. after the war. Some 590 
POWs were handed over to U.S. officials in 1^73. 
Nevertheless, a bitter controversy persists today about 
whether the governments of Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos are still holding American soldiers captive. The 
cause of POW/MIAs was launched in tlie late 1960s by 
POW wives Lois Mills and Syble Stockdale. 

On May 28, 1970, the National League of Families 
of American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia 
was incorporated in our nation's capital. (Turrently 
comprised of 3,700 family members, the League is 
recognized by the U.S. Government and that of other 
nations as the official organization representing tlie 
POW/MIm families and missing men. Ihe goal of die 
League has been 'Ho obtain the return of all American 
prisoners, the fullest possible accounting for tlie miss- 
mg and the repatriation of all recoverable remains." 

In the beginning, the League .supported publicly 
by President Nixon and helped by his administration. 
However, about 50 POW wives saw Nbcon's advocacy 
of tlie POW cause as a ploy to justify continuation of ♦he 
war and picketed the White House for the witlidrawal of 
U.S. troops from Vietnam. At present, the League 
opposes linkage of the POWAIIA issue to the political 
relationship between tlie U.S. and Vietnam. 

The U.S. did not i^se the issue of MlAs until 1976, 
some three years after implementation of the Paris 
peace treaty. Fony-seven American remains were 
returned during the Carter administration, bi 1982, 
resolution of tlie POW/MIA issue was established as a 
high priority of the U.S. Government. A commensurate 
increase in persomiel and resources in the Defense 
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Intelligence Agency, the Joint Casualty Resolution 
Center and the Central Identification Laboratory fol** 
lowed. 

As of 1991, there were 2,303 Americans still unac- 
counted for in Southeast Asia, includuig 1,678 in Viet- 
nam* About half of these are actually listed as Killed in 
Action— Body Not Recovered (KIA/BNR). These 
deaths were witnessed by comrades who were unable to 
retrieve the bodies. Even if one counts the KIA/BNR as 
still MIA, however, U.S. MIAs amount to fewer than 
three j^rcent of U.S. combat deaths in Vietnam, as 
compared to 20 percent for World War 11 and 1 5 percent 
for Korea. TbQ number of Vietnamese soldiers still 
listed MIA ranges between 200,000-300,000. In short, 
the U.S. MIA count is comparatively small. 

In past wars, MIA cases were reviewed routinely. If, 
after one year, no new information was tumi^d up, tlie 
classification was changed to "presumptive finding of 
dcath.*^ Tens of thousands of such reviews were con- 
ducted and no person presumed dead ever returned 
alivv« In this war, however, many families filed suit to 
lialt the automatic review process. It is safe to assume 
that some are simply not willing and able to accept the 
finality of their loss. 

Take the case of Florence Carter, niother nf Vernon 
Carter Jr. of Gainesville, Florida. In 1965, a telegram 
told her Vernon had been killed. It listed a time and 
place, and expressed official condolences. Carter's 
body came home in a sealed casket. 

In January 1986, Carter's army buddy, Albert 
French, found the family after a search of twenty years. 
French, a Pittsburgh publisher, said, "I wanted to tell 
them that Vernon lived with dignity and that he died 
with dignity. I wanted to tell tliem tliat I tliink about iiim 
eveiy day.** 

When he finally made contact with tlie family, 
however, French was stunned by Mrs. Carter's first 
question. 'Is he really dead?" she asked. Because she 
had not actually seen his remains, her husband and she 
lived for 20 years with the hope it all had been a mistake. 
In fact, Mr. Carter was "really bothered** that "Vernon 
might have been an MIA,** said Mrs. Carter. French 
reflected, Tor 20 years she lived with tlie hope that he*d 
get out of a cab one day. I didn't expect that.** 

Attempts to recover the remains of U.S. soldiers are 
confronted with numerous obstacles. Most MIAs were 
pilots v/ho were forced to crash or eject, often in the face 
of hostile fire. Many could have been lost at sea or in the 
dense jungle where organic matter decays quickly. At 
best, current investigations turn up bone or tooth frag- 
ments that require veiy sopliisticated scientific metliods 
to identify. Nevertheless, from 1980 through August 
1990, the remains of 230 American servicemen have 
been returned to their families for honorable burial. 




A fellow POW talks with several others in 
detention in Hanoi. 

The government of Vietnam has steadfastly denied 
holding any POWs. From 197S through March 1990, 
there have been 1,362 live sightings reported in Indo- 
c\mm. Of these, 1,248 have been resolved; 928 pertain 
to people who have since left Indochina and 328 have 
been proven to be fabrications, lliis leaves 114 sight- 
ings still unresolved. 

Tlie official U.S. position on this question states, 
"Although we have thus far been unable to prove tliat 
Americans are still detained against their will, the 
information available to us precludes ruluig out that 
possibility. Actions to investigate live sigliting reports 
receive and will continue to receive necessary priority 
and resources based on the assumption tliat at least some 
Americans are still held captive. Should any report 
prove true, we will take appropriate action to ensure tlie 
return of those involved.** 

On September 30, 1990, State Etepartment officials 
reiterated their position that normalization of relations 
between the U.S. and Vietnam "will be directly affected 
by progress on [the POW/MIAl issue.** On October 18, 
1990, Vietnam's Foreign Minister, Nguyen Co Thach, 
visited Washington and told reporters that the tv^ sides 
agreed to accelerate the pace of investigations of tliose 
still missing. He later nKt with League President Ann 
Mills Griffith. 

On April 21, 1991, Gen. Jolm W. Vessey, Jr., Presi 
dent Bush's special envoy for humanitariaji affairs, 
issued a joint statement witii Vietnamese Foreign Min- 
ister Nguyen Co Iliach. The iatenient aimounced 
establishment of a temporary office in Hanoi to resolve 
cases of American soldiers who were listed as missing 
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in action or taken prisoner during the Vietnam War. 
Vessey and Thach both "reaffirmed their governments' 
desires to normalize relations and agreed on the impor- 
tance of continuing discussions to resolve differences 
between them»** principally settlement of the Cambo- 
dian dispute. 

There are a great many other organizations which 
espouse the cause of POW/MIAs but 'vhich are critical 
of both the U.S. government and of the League, which 
they claim is an "arm of the government, not an adver- 
sary." They include the National Forget-Me-Not Asso- 
ciation, Task Force Omega, ROW Publicity Fund, 
Skyhook 11 Project, and dozens of others. Many of these 
groups charge the U.S. with having abandoned up to 
25,000 U.S. GIs in Nazi POW camps to the Soviets after 
World War II and up to 8,000 U.S. POWs to the Norih 
Koreans after that war. They also accuse the Vietnam- 
ese of holding as many as 1 ,000 Fn^nch solders captive 
for more tlian sixteen years after the fall of Dienbi- 
enphu. 

On October 29, 1990, conservative Republican 
Senator Jesse Helms of Nortti Carolina issued a minor- 
ity staff report of the Senate l oi sign Relations Commit- 
tee that concurred with llie claim that 'the U.S. govern- 
ment made a decision to abandon [several hundred] 
U.S. citizens still in custody of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia at the conclusioti of U.S. 
involvement...."* A new book, K'ss the Boys Goodbye^ 
charges that these men were left behind so they would 
not be able to reveal v^^t they knew about CIA coveil 
activities. The authors, Mon^ka Jensen-Stevenson and 
William Stevenson allege tliat Vietnam is holding the 



POWs as ransom for the almost five billion dollars in 
war reparations promised by President Nixon in a 
February 1, 1973, secret letter to Vietnamese Prime 
Minister Pham Van Dong as incentive to sign the Paris 
peace agreement. It is not made clear why the Vietnam- 
ese would have kept silent on this matter. 

A Pentagon ^kesman has denied all such charges. 
In fact, in July 1987, U.S. Secretary of State George 
Schultz dismissed as "fiction" and "rumor** any talk of 
an administration cover-up. stating, "We have created a 
large, sophisticated and top-priority intelligence effort 
as well as a fuU-scalo diplomatic campaign to resolve 
the MIA issue.** The League has criticized these other 
groups for "undermining the seriousness of the live 
prisoner issue" with their "misguided activism^ fraudu- 
lent fundraising or political exploitation.** 

It seems clear that for some people the issue will 
never be resolved satisfactorily. Amidst all these 
charges and coimter-charges, however, it might be 
instructive to ask some critical questions. Is there any 
evidence the U.S. government has abandoned POWs 
after pas; wars? If the U.S. government abicrJoncJ 
POWs in Southeast Asia, why did it do so? Wliat nught 
the government of Vietnam hope to gam by k-^^^piiw, 
Americans in captivity and not openly demandirsj raiv 
som for their release (as has been done by Irnrn, ^.or 
example)? Wliet might the ciiffe>cAt ji«ai«e& to the 
controversy have ;o gain by resolvb' :^ or not resolving 
the MIA issue? Is there any way t^^ settlr th**;. : qc^^rtioiis 
with logic and hard eviiknce oi rAi'e they peiv^^uaved by 
self-interest and strong feelints? How, indeed, will this 
terrible wound be healed? 






The empty living quarters of American POWs In the Hanoi Hilton. 
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Agent Orange Victims 



Between 1962 and 1971 the U.S. conducted a defo- 
liation program in Vietnam called Operation Ranch 
Hand. Twin-engine planes, trucks, river boats, even 
backpacks sprayed almost 18 million gallons of detoli- 
ants over about 4.5 million acres of South VietnanL The 
objective of the program was to destroy the plant life 
tliat provided ambush cover and food supplies for the 
enemy. Herbicides also were used to clear the areas 
around the perimeters of American base canq^s, landing 
zones, waterways, and communication lines. 

The effects were devastating. Today in Vietnam one 
sees waste-high scrub brush ^or hundreds of miles 
wliere once there were lush triple-canopy jungles. In 
some regions it may be several decades before natural 
vegetation reappears. Retummg to tiieir homeland after 
an earlier evacuation, the people of Bin Hoa were 
"terrified" to see that "not a blade of grass 
survived.. .the trunks of toppled coconut trees protruded 
along the edges of ditches, leafless bamboo stems stood 
pointing up at the sky....Tliere were no barking dogs, no 
bird songs, not even tlic familiar chirping of insects. 
The soil was dead.*" 

The most widely used herbicide in Vietnam was 
called Agent Orange after tlie color-coded stripe tliat 
wound around its 55-gallon steel drum container. Be- 
tween 1965 and 1970, the U.S. military sprayed nearly 
twelve million gallons of Agent Orange in Vietnam. 
Dioxin, a contaminant produced as a by-product of 
making Agent Orange, is one of the most toxic sub- 
stances known. U.S. troops in Vietnam operating in 
sprayed areas may have breathed it, inhaled it frotn 
burning brush, drunk or bathed in contaminated water 
or eaten contaminated food. 

Most soldiers who served in Vietnani knew little or 
nothing about Agent Orange. One of them, Paul Rueter- 
shan, found he had cancer m 1976. Friends called tlie 
clean-living Ruetershan a health nut. As he pondered 
ttie source of his fatal illness, he began to suspect it 
might be linked to the herbicides to vhich he had been 
exposed in Vietnam. 

Ruetershan researched Agent Orange and became 
convinced that it was tlie cause of his disease. Before 
the end of 1977, he and his sister, Jane Dziedzic, fornied 
Agent Orange Victims International, Ruetershan 
launched the campaign by filing a personal damage 
claim against the goven^ment. 

Soon after, Ruetershan met Maude DeVictor, a Vet- 
erans Administration (V.A.) counselor in Chicago. 
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De Victor's own study of Agent Ofaiige documented at 
least one hundred cases of possible dioxin poisoning. 
She shared her evidence with Ron De Young, a 
veteran^s counselor at a Oiicago college, lliey took the 
story to a Chicago CBS oudet, \viiere news anchorman 
Bill Kurtis made an hour-long documentary called 
"Agent Orange, the Deadly Fog." Broadcast on March 
23, 1978, it brought forth a flood of claims from veter- 
ans all over the countiy. 

On December 14, 1978, at the age of twenty-eight, 
Paul Ruetersluin died. On March 19, 1979, Vietnam 
veteran Michael Ryan and his wife Maureen, parents of 
a severely deformed child, joined nineteen other 
couples in an unprecedented class-action suit against 
the Dow Chemical Company and sbc other manufactur- 
ers of herbicides used in Vietnam. They asked that all 
Vietnam veterans and their families be certified as 
plaintiffs. 

They wanted Agent Orange off the market, informa- 
tion provided about its dangers, a declaration from the 
companies that they had a responsibility to protect 
public health and safety, and a fund set up by tlie 
companies to award damages to victims. 

Faced with the possibility of enormous damages, 
Dow filed suit against the U.S. government. The 
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Estimated Equivalent 
Area Treatod with herbicides 
in South Vietnam 




Before and After: An unsprayed mangrove forest 60 miles from 
Saigon and the remains of another mangrove forest five years 
after spraving 





company claimed it informed the gov- 
ernment about the dangers of dioxin in 
1962 and tried to convince the govern- 
ment to use a safor herbicide. That suit 
was disallowed. However, the gov- 
ernment did respond. In December 
1979, the U.S. Congress directed the 
V.A. to study veterans exposed to 
Agent Orange. Submitted in 198 1 , the 
study was rejected as invalid by scien- 
tists in Congress' Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment. Nevertheless, in No- 
vemb^?r, Congress authorized the V.A. 
to provide medical care to any veteran 
they find may have been exposed to a 
toxic substance present in a herbicide. 

Late in 1982, the original study 
proposal was turned over t > *he Center 
for Disease Control in Atlanta. In 
August 1984, the study, based on 
families in the area, was rele. " ^ It 
found no evidence that Vietnai.. cter- 
ans had a greater risk than other nien of 
fathering babies witli major birth de* 
fects. 

Congress directed the V.A. to con- 
duct fuilher studies ^ well as \o estab- 
lish a policy regarding claims. In 
August 1985^ the V.A. issued a regula- 
tion recognizing only chloracne, a skin 
disease, as being connected to dioxin 
exposure. To qualify for help, a vet- 
ei'an liad to prove the disease was evi- 
dent within three nv aths of his depar- 
ture from Vietnam. 

In November 1985, the Air Force 
released the third of three controver- 
sial studies of Ranch H nd personnel 
involved in tlie spraying missions in 
Vietnam. The report did not find any 
statistically sigt^ificant differences in 
mortality between Ranch Hand crew 
members and non-exposer^ groups. 

Despite the lack of conclusive evi- 
dence, the suit against the chemical 
companies was successful. The com- 
panies refused to concede any connec- 
tion between the dioxin in their prod- 
ucts and any illnesses or birth defects 
suffered by veterans and their cliil- 
dren. Nevertheless, on May 7, 1984, 
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they agreed to a pretrial settlement of $180 million to be benefits; an average of less than $6,000 per veteran, 

set up in a fund to be administered later by the V.A. Veterans' claims agomst the U.S. government still are 

Monsanto Chemical explained that, regardless of the being pursued. 

scientific evidence, the case had become a ^'rallying What is at issue here? Ihe evidence of the adverse 

point" for everyone sympathetic to the •^cause" of health effects of diaxin on laboratory animals (like 

justice for Vietnam veterans. They chose to settle rather mice) includes cancer, skin disease, birth defects in 

than contest an expensive suit m the full glare of offspring, suppression of the immune system function* 

"negative media attention" at the risk of "damage to ing, and liver disorders. When Dr. Wilbur McNulty fed 

Monsanto 's reputation as a concerned, sensitive, so- minute doses of dioxin to rhesus monkeys, he watched 

cially responsible company." as they grew very quiet, lost their appetite, began losing 

Many veterans and their supporters reacted angrily weight, became thinner and weaker, and finally "just 

to the settlement. For vetei^ns who testified in New laid down and died." 

Jersey, "money was not the real issue. The issue was Today there are many Vietnam veterans who suffer 

and remains concern for their children and families and from skin rashes, numbness of limbs, kidney and liver 

the status of their health." The settlement was appealed, dysfunctions, and various forms of cancer. There also 

By 1989, accumulation of interest had swelled the are many vets who have fathered children with severe 

fund to $240 million and all c^peals had been ex- birth defects. 

hausted. Attorneys' fees and payments to Australian Proving scientifically that these diseases were 

and New Zealand veterans reduced the fund to $222 caused specifically by exposure to the toxic herbicides 

million. Some $52 millinn was put into the Agent used in Vietnam is another matter, however. There are 

Orange Class Assistance Program for agencies that many factors to consider here. One is that it is unethical 

berve Vietnam vetorjiis rr..d their families. The balance to experiment with human beings; but animal tests are 

of $ 170 million was sha^e^J jboai 30,000 veterans not a perfect model for human effects. Different species 

and 18,000 survivor families considered eligible for the can react differently. Establishuig ♦^e link between 




Michael Jordan 
(left). 8. bom with 
club hands, radial 
digits and missing 
fingers, and missing 
bones in his arms 
and wrists. His 
brother. Chad, 10. 
was bom with similar 
defects. Their father 
served with the 1st 
Air Cav Division In 
Vietnam from 1968 
to 1969. 
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smoking and lung cancer with mice took daily doses of 
large quantitit of the toxic substance over many years. 

Another controversy concerns the adequacy of mili- 
tary records to identify veterans exposed to Agent 
Orange. In 1987, theReagan alministration canceled a 
$43 million Federal health stu clain^g it was scien- 
tiflcally impossible to establish the levels of exposure 
for individual veterans. 

On August 9, 1990, after fourteen months of inves- 
tigation, 9 House committee concluded that military 
records were adequate for such purpose and the Reagan 
administration had ''obstructed" the study to escape 
billions of dollars in compensation claims. The Ameri- 
can Legion and Vietnam Veterans of America filed 
separate lawsuits in Federal District 0>urt against two 
Federal health agencies and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs for failing to complete the study. 

Still another complicating factor is that many Ameri- 
cans have been exposed to dioxin right here at home. 
Various agencies have sprayed dioxin over almost five 
million acres of U.S. forest, rangelands and rice planta- 
tions to kill harmful plants and weeds. Some of the 
residue has seeped into the water and food of populated 
areas like New York's Love Canal and Missouri's 
Times Beach, forcing evacuation. Thus, even if re- 
searchers could establish exposure to dioxin in Viet- 
nam^ they also would have to control for exposure here 
at home in assessing ^e cause of a veteran's illness. 

While scientists debate the fmer points of research 
design, Vietnam veterans have come forth with their 
own very dramatic testinwny. Jerrj' Strait served with 
tlie 101 SI Airborne Division in the heavily sprayed A 
Shau Valley. His daughter, Lori, was bom with one 
hemisphere of her brain missing. Strait remembers 
walking through areas where *^The trees are leafless, 
rotting, and from a distance appear petrified. The 
ground is littered with decaying jungle birds; on the 
surface of a 3I0W movmg stream, clusters of dead fish 
sliimmer like giant buttons." 

Strait now recalls giving less tliought than he should 
have to the cysts that spread across his body, clinging to 
his back, legs, and ^rms like leeches; or to the head- 
aches, dizziness, rashes, and stomach cramps that he 
and others in his platoon attributed to the heat. 

Jim Wares, an Australian veteran, vAiose son was 
bom vith missing fmgers and only a partial tlmmb on 
one hand, recalls spraying, but assumed it was to kill 
mosqu:*os. Following the birth of his son. Wares began 
hearing storier of other Australian veterans vviiose chil- 
dren were bom with deformed feet, cleft palates, miss- 
ing limbs, holes in their hearts, partial brains, and skin 
rashes. 

Spokespersons for the war-time manufacturers of 
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Agent Orange dismiss such accounts as "anecdotal.'* 
Until nx)re scientific studies are done, say the chemical 
companies, Vietnam veterans cannot demonstrate sci- 
entifically that their deformed offspring can be traced to 
Agent Orange exposure. The federal judge wiio heard 
pre-t7lal testimony in the Agent Orange lawsuit also 
was not convmced that there is sufficient proof to 
demonstrate a causal link between Vietnam veterans' 
exposure to Agent Orange and birth defects. 

Since the trial, numerous studies have documented 
significantly higher rates of certain pathologies among 
Vietnam veterans than among comparison groups of 
Vietnam era veterans and non-veterans. A May 1990 
review of the evidence persuaded V.A. Secretary Ed- 
ward Derwinski to approve compensation for Vietnam 
veterans who suffer from non-Hodgkins lymphoma and 
soft-tissue-sarcomas. The latter disease affects about 
1,100 veterans who will be eligible for compensation at 
a total cost of $8 million per year. 

More recently. Rep. Lane Evans (Deiixxrat-IL), co- 
chair of Vietnam-era Veterans in Congress, introduced 
legislation, co-sponsored by 160 House members, to 
con^nsate veterans or their survivors for the above 
diseases plus melanoma and basal cell carcinoma. 
Evans stated: *The fight over methodology has gone on 
long enough. Veterans who suffer from problems 
because of exposure need heip now. We must take 
action now to fulfill the promise our countiy has made." 

With so much money at stake, however, it is safe to 
assun)e that challenges to scientific evidence in support 
of legal claims will continue. However, scientists work- 
ing for the New Jersey Agent Orange Commission 
recently have developed a method that could fill an 
important gap in the evidence, llie method involves 
testing blood sainples to determine levels of dioxin in 
Vietnam veterans and control group of men who did 
not serve in Vietnam. 

Preliminary research indicates excessive levels of 
dioxLn in blood samples from veterans wiio served in 
heavily sprayed regions of Vietnam- The Commission 
will be studying several specific groups, including 
infantry troops, river boat crews and womer veteians. 
With this measure tliey might be able to better estimate 
the link between dioxin in the body and various forms 
of disease in humans. However, for most veterans there 
would still be the question ol where tlieir exposure to 
dioxin occurred. 

It should go witliout saying that diseases possibly 
related to dioxin exposure are a major problem for the 
Vietnamese people also. Veterans recently returned 
from tours of Vietnam have described their visit to Ho 
Chi Muih City's Tu Dzu ffospital where jars of horrid V 
defomied fetuses aie stored. In Hanoi, senior ofticials 
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in the Ministry of liealth sliow slides of children v^ith 
twisted faces and limbs. 

This problem has been studied scientifically with 
very interesting results. Dr. Ton ITiat Tung of lianoi 
University and his colleagues have compared 836 Viet- 
namese soldiers, wlio fought in southern Vietnam 
wliere the S{K'aying was done, to 236 soldiers who never 
served in tlie south. They found that the exposed group 
liad a miscaniage/preniature birth rate of 15.3 percent 
compared to 10.4 percent among those not exposed. 
Moreover, 3.6 percent of ail children fathered by the 
exposed group suffered congenital birth defects, com- 
pared with none in the non-exposed group. 

Scientists returning from Vietnam report a serious 
"persistence of dioxin in the environment and the 
people." Of great scientific significance is the finding 
t*iat levels of dioxin in adipose tissue and breast milk 
were "elevated" anK>ng people ^'potentially exposed in 
the south" where the spraying was done and even 
"lower" than in industrial countries among i>eople in the 
nortli, never exposed to herbicide spraying. Dr. Arnold 
Schecter and otliers feel that this makes Vietnam the 
ob\':ous site for the most rigorously controlled study of 
dioxin's relationship to disease in humans. The find- 
ings would not only serve the cause of Vietnam veter- 
ans, but the health education needs of all people. 



Psychological Wounds 



Most Vietnam veterans have acliieved a successful 
re-adjustment to civilian life. Today, the Vietnam vet is 
as likely to have gone to college as men who did not 
serve. Their unemployment rate is no higher than the 
national average. Eight of ten are married, and almost 
tliat many are homeowners. Many veterans also have 
distinguished tlicmselves in public service to the nation 
for wliich they fought. Today, Vietnam veterans serve 
in Congress and state legislatures, teach in schools and 
universities, and practice mediciiie and law. 

There is a darker side, however. A 1988 study found 
that over the course of their lifetime, 31 percent of males 
and 27 percent of females who served in Vietnam will 
have suffered from various forms of "post-traumatic 
stress disorder" (PTSD). Estimates of Vietnam Vet- 
erans currently afflicted witli PTS vary between 
500,000 and 800,000. These who srv/ combat were 
much more likely to develop symptoms of PTSD. 
According to a recent study, veterans in heavy combat 
were nine times more Ukely to iiave tlie disorder tlian 




Daniel Salmo.i. a Vietnam veteran, worked on the 
construction of airstrips in defoliated jungle areas. 
Several years after his return to the U.S. he devel- 
oped severe pancreatic problems, numbness and 
pains in his hands and legs, sores, headaches and 
weigtit loss. Me could no longer work and after a 
series of amputations he died. 
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those who served elsewhere. Vets in light or no combat 
were two to three titnes mote likely to have the disorder 
than vets elsewhere. 

The symptoms of PTSD are many: panic and para- 
noia, chronic anxiety, nightmares or flashbacks to trau- 
nuitic events, survivor guilt, depression, and emotional 
numbness. Many have trouble sleeping, some tuni to 
drugs or alcohol for escape. A wife recalls one of het 
husband's frightening flashbacks: 

"Oh Lord. He came home in July and the fair was in 
August. Ihis was the first August after he came back, 
in 1967. At the end of the Hamburg Fair, at eleven 
o'clock at night, they lit up the fireworks....! was 
knocked down in the parking lot, thrown between two 
cars, and another woman got totally knocked to the 
ground. Gary tried to barricade her. I thought. Oh, my 
God, I'm going out with a crazy man, not realizing at tlie 
time that Vietnam was flashing back at him. He thought 
we were getting hit with mortars and he was tiying to 
protect us." 

Certainly, survivors of other wars have suffered 
from similar symptoms. In the past it might liave been 
labeled shell-shock or battle fatigue. In his brilliant 
short story, "Soldier's Home,** Ernest Hemingway in- 
troduces Krebs, a young shell-shocked veteran of 
World Wc L Krebs idles a'A^y his days sitting on his 
front porch, passively watching ordinary people go 
about their eveiyday lives. He no longer talks about the 
war experiences that have made him unfit for such 
society. Hemingway explains, "At first Krebs...did not 
want to talk about the war at all. Later he felt the need 
to txJk but no one wanted to hear about it. His town had 
heard too n^any atrocity stories to be thrilled by actuali- 
ties. Krebs found tliai to be listened to at all he had to 
lie, and after he had done this twice he, too, had a 
reaction against the war and against talking about it." 

Readers of Erich Maria Remarque's All Quiet on the 
Western Front easily can imagine why Krebs is no 
longer interested in looking for work or girls or church 
and why he lies awake at night to stave off tlie night- 
mares. 

Audie Murphy, the most decorated An>erican soldier 
in World War II, became a movie star and hero to 
millions. However, Murphy never recovered from his 
war experiences. An alcoholic who slept with a loaded 
German Waither automatic pistol under his pillow. 
Murphy was once asked how combat soldiers managed 
to survive a war. "I don't think tliey ever really do," 
Murphy replied. 

The physical casualty rates for former U.S. wars and 
Vietnam are very similar. For various reasons, how- 
ever, the rate of psychological impaiiment suffered by 
veterans of Vietnam is almost twice that of the other 



wars. Tliis is due to the peculiar nature of the war itself. 

Vietnam was not a conventional war in which uni- 
formed troops batded over strategic territoiy. Progress 
was not measiu^ in terms of how much land was 
gained or people **liberated'' from the enen^. Ferocious 
battles were fought over what seemed to infantrymen 
like meaningless objectives. Many were killed or 
wounded for territory that was abandoned soon after, 
like the infamous Hamburger Hill. Summing up his 
frustration, one combat soldier demanded: "What am I 
doing here? We don't take any land We don't give it 
back. We just mutilate bodies. What...are we doing 
here?" 

Instead, progress in tlie war ^vas measured by kill 
ratios and body counts with no provision for certifying 
identities. U.S. soldiers were disillusioned to discover 
that many of the people they were sent to save regarded 
them as the enemy, and that any of them at any time 
could bring sudden death. Many learned to shoot first 
and ask questions later. Lifton writes: "To a degree 
unparalleled in our earlier wars, combat in Vietnam 
involved the killing of women, children, and the eld- 
erly: some of whom were anned fighters, some of wliom 
were killed inadvertently, and some of whom were 
killed in retaliation for deatlis caused by their country- 
men.*^ 

In therapy sessions Vietnam veteraiis go over and 
over the terrible anguish they felt in trying to distinguish 
civilians from combatants and their nagging guilt for 
inadvertently killing innocent people. 

The system of twelve- and thirteen-month individual 
tours of duty further compounded the readjustment 
problems of veterans. New men, lacking combat expe- 
rience, usually were shunned as unreliable. If they 
survived, they earned respect, but the composition of 
combat units was constantly changing. While attach- 
ments were made, the war was a lonely experience for 
many. Everyone kept complaints to themselves, denied 
their stress, and counted down the days until they could 
go home. 

To make matters worse, soldiers were sent straight 
home without any opportunity to refiect on and inte- 
grate their war experiences. V ne day a soldier miglit be 
setting up a night ambush or burying a friend. Two or 
three days later he might be standing on a street comer 
back home tiying to figure out how to fit back into '^e 
world." 

Ihe most remarkable thing about PTSD is that it is a 
delayed stress reaction. Its symptoms do not empt until 
sue months and, sometimes, many years after returning 
home. Thus, many combat veterans were literally 
ticking time bon^ of emotional stress waiting to go off. 

The rising public oi^sition to tlie war contributed to 
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lower enlistment mtes, increasing reliance on the draft, 
lower morale among the troops, a deterioration of 
militaiy discipline, racial tensions, and drug abuse. 
Insertions doubled from 47,000 in 1967 to 89,000 in 
1971. By 1971, 177 of eveiy 1,000 An: ,iican soldiers 
were listed as ^absent without leave.'' By 1973, when 
the U.S. withdrew all combat forces in Vietnam, about 
600,000 GIs had received less than honorable dis- 
charges. 

The rate of desertion was higher in Vietnam than in 
Korea or World War II. However, only 24 soldiers were 
convicted of desertion under combat conditions. Re- 
markably, 20,000 fled after they had completed one or 
more full Vietnam tours and were no longer in physical 
danger. Many of tliese men can be assumed to have 
been suffering from PTSD. 

Of course, the large majority of veterans came home 
with honorable discharges. However, they came home 



to oil ungrateful public. Many in tlie peace movement 
recruited and supported anti-war veterans. However, 
after the news of war crimes became public, many 
others rejected veterans as "baby killers." 

Returning veterans probably found the rejection of 
older veterans more painful. The American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars included many World Wai* II 
vets who fought in ^e big one^ and looked upon 
Vietnam vets as "losers" and "cry babies.** Their 
spokespersons, prominent among whom was then 
Senator Dan Quayle, routinely argued against special 
benefits for Vietnam vets. Ron Kovic wrote about being 
spit on wiiile j^testing the war at the 1972 Republican 
National Convention nnd it became a metaphor for the 
feelings of abuse shared by many Vietnam vets. Very 
few actually h^ such an experience, but many felt like 
they had. In a 1979 national poll, 64 percent of the 
public agreed: ""Returning Vietnam veterans were 



The Sound of Guns 
1 

The sparrow hawk drops to the cornfield 
and in the same motion rises. 
December's cold tightens around me, 
a spider's web frozen white against the glass. 

All day the sky is bleak with the coming snow, 

the hours seem to pause like the bird 

caught in an uplift of wind. 

Out back the hay lies in rolls 

the cows huddled together near the water troughs. 

The highway runs past the brown fields 

all the way west to Omaha, and just keeps going. 

At the university in town 

tight-lipped men tell me the war in Vietnam is over, 
that my poems should deal with other things: 
earth, fire, water, air. 
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treated worse than veterans of earlier wars." 

Even when they were accepted back, however, Viet- 
nam veterans found that i>eople did not want to hear 
about the war and had no understanding of the personal 
demons veterans had to battle. In the view of psycholo- 
gist Edward Tick, this rejection cmtributed to a peculiar 
malady afflicting many vets. Tick calls it Vietnam 
grief," a psychic suffering that is not shared by others 
and, thus, prolonged and unrelieved. Tick explains: 
People can not grieve in a vacuum. In all religions and 
societies, mourners are supported by a grieving com- 
munity. But the victims of Vietnam are left alone, 
unsupported by the American community at large in 
their grief. They are like the ancient Azazel, the 
scapegoat, that had the sins of its community tied 
around its neck and was then sliooed out into the desert 
to die." 

It must be acknowledged tliat U.S. veterans are not 



alone in their emotional suffering. Countless Vietnam- 
ese combatants also are still haunted by images of death 
and destruction. For example, former Vietcong soldier, 
Ta Cong Tao, recalls: "We had many heavy losses. Six 
close friends of mine were killed. I look back and it is 
very pa.nful....Sometimes ai night I have bad dreams, 
dreams where I see my friends die — I see the sprayed 
bomb, the shrapnel from the aircraft..." 

One way of coping with stress in Vietnam was to take 
drugs. nust be acknowledged that d)ug use was 
cominoi. among youth not in Vietnam. More tlian half 
of all college stiKlents tried marijuana. In Vietnam, 
however, the drugs were stronger, cheaper and more 
available. By 1970, GIs could buy 96 percent pure 
heroin (compared to 3-10% back home) in a multidose 
vial for a mere two dollars. According to a 1971 survey, 
a shocking 29 percent of U.S. Army personnel in 
Vietnam used heroin or opium. More than half of tliem 



2 

A friend told me once 

that ours was a generation of love; 

and I know he meant that this was a generation 

that took too much, that turned from one death 

to another. 

I don't know what it is that's kept me going. 
At nineteen I stood at night and watched 
an airfield mortared. A plane that was to take 
me home, burning; men running out of the flames. 

Seven winters have slipped away, 
the war still follows me. 
Never In anything have I found 
a way to throw off the dead. 

—Gerald McCarthy 



became addicted. 

The 1971 Hams Poll shows 26 percent of veterans 
using drugs after their return honie, 325,000 oi them 
heroin. In the first five years after their return, Vietnam 
veterans suffered a significantly higher rate (69%) of 
accidental poisonings, mostly drug overdoses, than 
U.S. soldiers assigned to other countries. Drug related 
deaths were especially high among those drafted and 
those whose jobs were in tactical or combat operations. 

V.A. centers across the country have employed Vi- 
etnam veterans trained in counseling to work with 
PTSD victims. More radical therapies have been pio- 
neered for those not cured by the standard approaches. 
In 1990, the William Joiner Center at the University of 
Massachusetts in Boston launched Operation Full 
Circle by taking twelve veterans back to the former 
battlefields of Vietnam, One of the vets reflected: "Fm 
hurting because I lost some good friends there. But I'm 
walking away. It's a release. Everything in my chest 
comes out. No more pain...." 

In the state of Washington about 200 veterans have 
gone throxigh a program that includes a cathartic heli- 
copter night into a siinulated landing zone. Some are 
overcome by horrible flashbacks, but doctors and 
nurses exjwess hope tliat the shock and grief stirred up 
by the experience will help the veterans move toward 
recovery. Others come away from the ride with a sense 
of triumph and hope. One said; **I was scared to death 
uiitil I got on there. But I can do it now— I faced it.** 

In summer 1990, several Vietnam veterans were 
invited by 400 Oglala Sioux Indians to take part in the 
traditional ceremonies for returning warriors. The 
Sioux believe that pipe rituals, 
honoring dances, and vision 
quests mend the spirit of a 
warrior traumatized by battle. 
The tribe exalts him in public 
and welcomes him back into 
the life of the community. The 
rituals offered these Vietnam 
vets solace and a new sense of 
self-respect. After smoking 
the sacred pipe of the Oglala 
Sioux, Floyd Kitchen enjoyed 
one of his flrst nights of restful 
sleep after years of night- 
mares. 

Other veterans have come 
to terms with their experience 
through Buddhist meditation. 
Near the end of 1989, Viet- 
namese monk Thich Nhat 



Hanh led a group of American vets and Vietnamese 
people through a traditional meditation schedule, in- 
cluding verse recitation and meditative walks. For 
Michael Stevens, the hours of silent meditation with the 
Vietnamese Buddhists dissolved his mistrust of the 
"enemy." He realized his own need to be absolved for 
the bombing raids he coordinated in Tay Ninh province 
when he was 22. Stevens asked for and receive 1 
forgiveness from Sister Cao Ngoc Phuong, who had 
spent much of the 1960s trying to halt the veiy raids he 
had cooidinated. **At last the Vietnamese in my heart/ 
Is snuling," says a poem Stevens wrote at the end of the 
retreat. 

Even the many who came back with no personal 
p-oblems encountered obstacles to their readjustment. 
Ihe average age of American soldiers in Vietnam was 
19 years, as compared to 26 years for World War H. 
Most had no work experience or wife to welcome them 
home. To make matters worse, veterans came home to 
a troubled econoiny. For the first five years after the end 
of the war, Vietnam veterans averaged over 6.0 percent 
unemployment, about a third higher than the 4.5 percent 
for veterans after Wortd War II. Unemployment for 
Vietnam veterans during the recession of the early 
1980s averaged more than 8 percent. The rate for black 
vets was almost three times as high. 

Some have responded to the above dilemmas— 
PTSD, drug addiction, unemployment and the rest— by 
committing suicide or turning to crime. All studies 
show the suicide rate for Vietnam veterans to be much 
higher than for non-veterans. One study finds that 
Vietnam-era veterans have a 65 percent higher rate of 




''I RUSHED DOWN TO WElCOMi YOU tACKV 
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suicide than those who avoided the war. Another study that one contained some truth. About 20 percent of 

finds that Vietnam-era veterans accounted for 1 5 percent white Vietnam veterans and 40 percent of black veter- 

of the patients, but 30 percem of the patiem suicide- in ans are currently classified as "stressed"— more than 

V.A. hospitals. Still another reveals that for the first five eighteen years after the last American troops were 

yeare after separation, Vietnam veterans had a suicide withdrawn from Vietnam. An estimated 35 percent of 

rate 72 percent higher than U.S. veterans assigned to the nation's homeless population are Vietnam Veterans, 

other countries. This study estimates that as many as It is an ugly truth, but one for which our nation needs to 

7,500 Vietnam veterans have committed suicide since accept responsibility. Many veterans are stUl fighting 

returning home. the war and desperately need our help. 

Finally, many were driven to crime. According to a Other legal and psychological casualties of the war 

1979 Presidential Review Memorandum, approxi- include the 3,200 young men imprisoned because they 

mately 29,000 Vietnam veterans were in state and fed- refused to paiticipate in the war. Many were subjected 

eral prisons, 37,500 on parole, 250,000 under probation to beatings, forcible rape, and solitary confinement, 

supervision, and 87,000 awaiting trial. This total of There also were about 100,000 youth who chose e.xilem 

more than 400,000 in some trouble with the law is only Canada and elsewhere. By the time the war ended, 

a minority of the total who served. However, 20 percent between 750,000 and two million young Americans 

(other estimates go as high as 24 %) is a very high rate of were in some fonn of legal jeopardy because of their 

crinunality when compared to other men in their age resistance to the war. 
group. 

Certainly, GIs were drawn disproportionately from 

the bottom ranks of society where limited economic 
opportiuiity and police and judicial discrimination con- 
tributed to criminal records. For some, however, the 
resort to crime was a new turn in life, prompted by the 
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difficulties of fitting back into society after the war. Vietnam was the second most expensive war in 

Author Robert Mason shares his stoiy: American history. The govemmem estimates direct 

The car broke down and the biUs began to pile up. military expenditures at $168 billion. Other costs such 

For the time I had spent writing, I got four rejections, as payments to oilier countries providing military sup- 

What did the desperate man do? I can tell you that I was port, interest on debts incurred by the government to 

arrested in January 1981, charged with smuggling mari- subsidize the war, and payments for veterans' benefits 

juana into the country, hi August 1981, i was founi have ballooned this figure up to between one and two 

guilty of possession and sentenced to five years in a irillion 1991 dollars. 

minimum security prison. No one is more shocked tlian As with all wars, tliesc costs will continue to grow 

J » through the years. Payments of veterans benefits can 

For others, cruninal acts can be traced to the emo- extend for at least 1 20 years. The U.S. government stUl 

Uonal scars from the war. Psychologists Hendin and pays out $1 million a year in benefits arising from the 

Haas state: "Our work supports the observation of others Civil War. it takes an average of 38 years to cover half 

that antisocial, criminal acts that are not the result of of the costs. The U.S. government still pays out $12 

preexisting crinunality are one of the m^or deviations billion a year to veterans of World War II. In fact, the 

through which traumatic stress may be manifested." U.S. federal budget for 1991 includes $259 billion, 

Describing the effects of the Viemam War on one almost a fourth of the total, just for past wars. Veterans 

veteran who later turned to crime and was sentenced to benefits amount to $30 billion and interest on the 

two-to-six years for bank robbery, the authors wrote: national debt due to military borrowing and spending 

"Warren's stress disorder appeared to be centered on the accounts for the rest. ITie Persian Gulf War will 

overwhehning fear he had managed to repress in com- increase these figures by hundreds of billions of dollars 

bat, and that he had subsequently expressed in his in the years ahead. 

nightmares and reliving experiences....He was absorbed There presently are almost half a million active 

wth the death of friends in combat, Vietnamese civil- compensation cases from Vietnam. The V.A. has paid 

ians, enemy soldiers, and his own sense of having out about $130 billion to date and provides an additional 

jjgj " $7 billion or so every year for compensation, loan 

Thankfully, the 1970s stereotype of the Vietnam guaranties, educational assistance, vocational relia- 

vcteran as a drug-crazed, psycljotic killer seems to be bilitation, and medical services. Agent Orange-related 

gone. A more realistic and usually positive image has diseases could add billions more to this total. 

rightfuUy taken its place. Pbwever, like all stereotypes, A less visible but no less significant cost of tlie war 
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was the damage done to the U.S. economy. As the war 
escalated, many in the business world became con- 
cemed about its long-term effects. Louis Lundborg, 
Chauman of the Board of the Bank of America, gravely 
informed the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; 
"The escalation of the war in Vietnam has seriously 
distorted the American economy, has inflamed infla- 
tionary pressures, has drained resources that are desper- 
ately needed to overcome serious domestic problems 
confronting our countiy, and has dampened the rate of 
growth of profits on both a before and after-tax base." 

As many leading economists explained, price infla- 
tion is basically a function of how much money is 
competing for how many goods. Millions of Americans 
were employed directly in the war effort. This helped 
keep employment high, but without contributing to the 
production of consumer goods. As more wages com- 
peted for what goods there were, prices naturally went 
up. As prices rose, labor began demanding higher 
wages. 

The result was a spiral of inflation that lasted until the 
recession of 1982. Inflation averaged about 1.3 percent 
per year over 1960-65, jumped to 2.9 percent over 1966- 
67, 4.2 percent for 1968, 5.4 percent for 1969, and 5.9 
percent for 1970. Of course, federal spending on human 
service programs also contri .ited to inflationary pres- 
sures. Such spending increased greatly under President 
Johnson's "war on poverty.*" To curb this trend, 
Johnson would have had to raise tates. However, he 
refused to do so for fear of provoking opposition to the 
war. 

In order to control the inflation, the Federal Reserve 
Bank raised interest rate>> on loans, making it harder for 
people to borrow for houses and cars. This led to a 
750,000 a year decline in new housing construction and 
a decline in new car sales. This, in turn, led to layoffs 
in manufacturing and increased pressure on human 
services. Both the U.S. budget deficit and balance of 
payments deficit grew rapidly. 

Few people can comprehend the magnitude of tlie 
figures we arc discussing. As former Dlinois Senator 
Everett Dirkson once said in describing the Congres- 
sional budget process, "A million here, a billion there, 
pretty soon you're talking about real money." To give 
you some idea, however, consider these reflections on 
the alternative uses to which tlie money spent on the war 
might have been put. In 1972, Lekachman suggested 
that, just for the annual direct cost of the war at the time, 
the government could have rehabilitated all urban slum 
housing in this country, creating many construction 
jobs in the process. Such an investn.ent would have 
helped much to alleviate the rising problem of the 



homeless we face today. Two years earlier, Melman 
used roughly the same rate of war spending and calcu- 
lated: 

1. Each month of the war could have flnanced the 
complete training of over 100,000 scientists. 

2. Each month of the war could have fmanced the 
annual food bill for ending hunger among 10 million 
Americans. 

3. Each month of the war could have paid the full year's 
cost of state and local police in eveiy state of the union. 

4. The annual cost of the Vietnam war could have 
doubled the Social Security benefits paid to 20 million 
Americans. 

Of course, no one is saying that any money not spent 
on tlie Vietoam War would have or even should have 
been spent on the above social programs. However, 
such comparisons do make the trade-offs in our overall 
national security even more concrete for leaders and 
citizens. 



Social and 
Political Costs 



For many Americans the early 1960s were a time of 
hope. Throughout the south blacks were challenging 
segregation and demanding their right to vote. Con- 
gross passed major Civil Rights and Votmg Rights bills; 
President Johnson declared a Var on poverty**; and the 
apathetic 1950s seemed to be giving way to a period of 
social and political progress. Young, idealistic Ameri- 
cans were leading the way. 

Twenty.five years later it seems clear that national 
pride was another casualty of Vietnam. Assessing the 
evidence of public opinion polls, Lipset and Schneider 
report that, between 1966 and 1976, eveiy major instil 
lution in American life suffered a loss of public esteem. 
The biggest losses occurred during the peak years of the 
war, 1966-1971. This includes all fifty corporations 
and twenty-five industries studied. 

The biggest loser was the govemn>ent— no longer 
perceived as an instrument of progress, but rather as 
huge, remote and self-interested. The proportion of 
Americans with **a great deal of confidence*' in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government plum- 
meted from 41 percent in 1966, to 23 percent in 1971, 
to 11 percent in 1976 "Great confidence*' in the 
Congress fell from 42 percent in 1966 to 9 percent in 
1976; "great confidence" In the militaiy from 62 percent 
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in 1966 to 23 percent in 1976. i^ollst.er Louis Harris 
found that, by the end of 1971, the vast m^ority of 
Americans agreed that politicians make false promises, 
aie not elected or appointed on the basis of merit, are in 
politics to make money foi themselves, and take graft. 

Other Harris surveys have produced more evidence 
of this greater alienation from government leaders. For 
example, those agreeing that the people running the 
country don't really care what happens to the individual 
citizen almost doubled, from 26 percent in 1966 to 50 
percent in 1972. Those agreeing th^^t what they think 
^'doesn't count any more" rose from 37 percent in 1966 
to 53 percent in 1972. 

Similar results have been obtained by the Institute 
for Survey Reseuich (ISR) of tlie Universit^y of Michi- 
gan. ISR researchers foimd a drastic decline in the 
number of Americans who said they could trust the 
government in Washington to do what is right "always" 
or "most of the tinie''— from 76 percent in 1964, to 61 
percent in 1968, to 37 percent in 1974. Tbe proportion 
believing the government is getting "too powerful for 
the good of tlie country and the individual person" rose 
from 44 percen* in 1966, to 55 percent in 1968, to 69 
percent in 1976. Those agreeing that the government 
wastes tax money soared from 46 percent in 1958, to 61 
percent in 1968, to 80 percent in 1978. 

Combat Marine veteran and writer W.D. Elirhart 
spoke for many wdien he siid, "For me the legacy of the 
Vietnam War is that 1 will never, never believe my 
government again.'' Unfortunately, such sentiments 
did not lead to closer public scrutiny of its representa- 
tives. On the contrary, a cynical citizenry s'^jined to 
lower its standards for leaders and to withdraw its par- 
ticipation in electoral politics leaving a post-Vietnam 
legacy of low voter tumo ut and mediocre officials. 

Loss of U.S. Prestige 
in the World 

In January 1966, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
John McNaughton, stated, "llie present U.S. objective 
in Vietnam is to avoid hu!niliation...to preserve our 
reputation as a guarantor, and bus to preserve our 
effectiveness in the rest of the world/* President John- 
son spoke frequently of not losing face in Vietnam and 
Resident Nixon sought **peace with honor.** It is very 
ironic, then, that staying the course in v ^werica's long- 
est war should lead to a significant loss of U.S. standing 
in the world community. However, tliat is exactly wliat 
h^pened. 

In 1973, George Gallup polled 341 leade.^ from 70 



different nations concerning their perceptions of tlie 
U.S. in Vietnam. Among those polled were public 
officials, diplomats, banker^, corporate executives, 
physicians, attonkeys, educators, and media executives. 
The findings were: 

86 percent thought tlie U.S. had lost prestige by its 
involvement in Vietnam; 

66 percent tliought,the U.S. military ijitervention in 
Vietnam had been a mistake; 

55 percent did not think communism had suffered a 
setback in Southeast Asia as a result of the war. Only 26 
percent thought it had; 

59 percent thought the U.S. should help to rebuild 
North Vietnam. Only 24 percent were opposed. 

World leaders clearly were critical of the refusal of 
the U.S. and its client in South Vietnam to abide by tlie 
provisions of the Geneva Agreement. Many were 
provoked by the resort to force, especially when it 
reached such colossal dimensions, ^^d the failure of 
such fireix)wer to subdue a guerrilla force in a small, 
backward nation further undermined U.S. prestige 
world wide. 



Destruction of Vietnam 



In addition to the massive defoliation program al- 
ready discussed, the U.S. military exploded more tlian 
fifteen million tons of bombs ruid ground munitions in 
Vietnam, a country less ilian half the size of the state of 
Texas. This represented four times the total dropped by 
the U.S. in all tlieaters of war in World War II and is 
equivalent in destructive force to about 600 Hirosliima- 
type bombs. Large areas of Vietnam today are pock- 
marked by more than twenty million craters. Hundreds 
of farmers still are being killed by unexploded ordnance 
left behind. 

According to Arthur Westmg, an American scientist 
whose research is focused on Vietnam, the bombing 
destroyed many tovms and cities and all five of Nortli 
Vietna. I's industrial centers. All 29 provincial capitals 
were bombed, 1 2 of them razed to the ground. About 96 
of the 116 districl capitals were bombed, 51 of them 
razed. And abouc 2,700 of the roughly 4,000 rural 
villages were bombed, 300 of them razed. All railway 
and highway bridges were destroyed. Hundreds of 
public buildings were left in ruins. Hundreds of water 
consfcrvancy works and irrigation dikes and countless 
acres of farmland were destroyed. 

Chomsky and Herman's assessment of the destruc- 
tion includes 533 community healtli centers, 94 district 
hospitals, 28 provincial hospitals, and 24 research insti- 
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tutes. Vietnamese authorities claim 3,000 schools and 
colleges, 350 hospitals, and 1,500 village infinnafies 
and maternity homes. 

As the bombing and ground fighting escalated, Viet- 
namese cities swelled witli beggars, prostitutes, thieves, 
drug addicts, and displaced peasants. The population of 
Saigon alone jumped from the pre-war figure of about 
one million to 4.2 mUUon, all crowded into a city French 
architects designed to accommodate 500,000, 

Wlicn the North Vietnamese Army entered Saigon in 
1975, tliey found mUlions of refugees huddled in shacks 
buiU on stihs over rivers thai had become open sewers. 
Along tlie shoulders of roads and highways were hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees in more sliacks, built 
from cardboard, tin cans and scrap meial left beliind by 
t'eparting Americans. Forced to eke out a living on the 
black market, demoralized by years of government 
corruption, and traumatized by tlie relemless death and 
destruction, these refugees would somehow have to be 
reintegrated into Viemanwse society. 

Reconstruction was burdened further by the millions 
of South Viemamese, mabiourished and forced to live 



without proper sanitation, who were suffering from 
malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy, cholera, bubonic plague, 
poliomyelitis, venereal diseases, and psychiatric disor- 
ders. 

llie first Older of business for the new communist 
govermnent was to establish political control over the 
population. The bloodbath, long predicted by conserva- 
tives, did not occur. Instead, about 400,000 South 
Vietna^nese soldiers, officers, diplomats and profes- 
sionals werc incarcerated in a network of about 100 "re- 
education cam^s." Most enUsted men were kept a few 
weeks while up to 40,000 officers and government 
officials stayed in camp for years. As lale as 1985, nwre 
than 6,000 political prisoners were being held. 

By 1988, almost all prc^iiers were released, bi July 
1988, Vietnam said it would allow 11,000 former re- 
education camp inmates and 40,000 of their relatives to 
emigrate to tlie United States. Fonner Sonai Vietnam- 
ese Gen. Nguyen Vinh Nghi was one of tl\ose not 
released until 1988. In a 1989 interview, Nghi recalled: 
"For seven, eight hours a day we go into the forest and 
cut wood. Every day.. ..We had to prepare for 15 



A group of Vietnamesa orphans being evacuated from Saigon 
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lectures, discussions with officers and representatives 
of the Ministry of Defense. We ialked mostly 
about...whal was wrong with our side, N^-hat was right 
about communism....They were not cruel, not vindic- 
tive. I think they honestly tried to understand us." 

In the last year of the war, U.S. aid to South Vietnam 
was $2.2 billion. It paid for an army of more than a 
million men, the wages of most of the 400,000 civil 
servants and the import of rice, gasoline, fertilizer aixl 
omer commodities. When this aid ended, the economy 
of the South collapsed. To make matters worse, the '/w 
had turned Vietnam from l rice- exporting to a rice- 
importing nation. 

After the war, tho new govemmeni instituted a five- 
year plan to achieve self-sufficiency in food and to 
establish an industrial base. At first, it sought to reduce 
its dependence on tlie U.S.S.R. and to forge new ties to 
the West. 

Hanoi rejected the Soviet proposal for an Asian 
security organization and membership in ihe Soviet 
Comecon trade system, histead, it joined the U.S. 
controlled World Bank, International Monetary Fund 
and Asian Development Bank. It actively invited for- 
eign investment on relatively generous terms, even 
^igreeing to waive the almost five billion dollars in 
reparations pledged by President Nixon in 1973. 

The U.S responded by establishing an eco lomic 
embargo on trade with Vietnam. Tlie U.S. CoionKrce 
Department imposed the most stringent control; pos- 
sible on exports to Vietnam. The U.S. classified Viet- 
nam a "Category Z" country, meaning that all U.S. 
exports have to be licensed by the government. These 
controls are stricter than those applied to the Soviet 
Union or Cuba, hi June 1977, the U.S. Senate voted 56 
to 22 to instruct U.S. representatives in international 
assistance organizations to vote against any aid to 
Indochina. In fact, the U.S. was the only one of 141 
United Nations member countries to reject a resolution 
to establish priority economic assistance to Vietnam. 

As if things weren't bad enough, the U.S. State 
Department also blocked private relief programs for 
Vietnam. For example, in 1981, the State )3epartn)ent 
rejected an application for the Menrionite Central Com- 
mittee to ship 250 tons of wheat flour from Kansas to 
Vietnam. The U.S. also organized cancellation of a $30 
million World Bank loan and stopped a million 
World Food Program project to build dams m Vietnam 
to reduce flooding and help with irrigation. 

In spring 1977, a severe drought caused critical food 
shortages. Cut off from the West, still challenged by 
China, and economically in crisis, Vietnam turned to 
the Soviet Union, hi 1978, the government signed a 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the U.S.S.R- 
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A small Vietnamese girl carrying hor younger 
brother to safety. 



Since then, the Soviets have provided about $1 billion 
a year. However, nK>st of this aid consists of long-term, 
low-interest loans for military equipment. In return, 
Vietnam has permitted the Soviets to build facilities for 
naval aircraft and communications and intelligence 
gathering. 

Progress in post-war Vietnam has been mo?t appar- 
ent in tlie areas of health, education and welfare. Drug 
addiction and prostitution have been all but eliminated. 
Although one can still see street beggars in some cities, 
very few are homeless, lliere is a vast system of schools 
throughout the country and international agencies 
credit Vietnam with a high rate of literacy. There is a 
primary health care system tliat includes pharmacies in 
every village. 

Unfortunately, Vietnam's aspirations for economic 
development have been frustrated. Tlie country's first 
fwe- year plan failed miserably, llie shortfall in hoped 
for international assistance hurt. However, tlie govern- 
ment made matters woi-sc with its rigid handling of the 
economy. It suppressed wholesalers and free market 
activity and over-collectivized agriculture. Leaders 
also were biased against professional management 
techniques, underestimating the complex demands of 
running a natiojial economy. 

In 1986, the Sixth Communist Party Congress en- 
dorsed a liberal policy of economic renovation called 
"doi nx>i.*' The policy has moved Vietnam a long way 
toward a market economy and private enterprise. The 
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state cut its subsidies to ststc-owncd enterprises aiid 
eliminated subsidized prices on foods, including rice 
In fact, all prices except electricltyi trani>ortation and 
rents now are set by the market. 

The cun^ncy was steadily devalued until the black 
market was eliminated Inflation, ^iiich soared at Jbout 
900 percent as recently as 1988, was reduced to a little 
over 20 percent by 1990. As a result, citizens have 
stopped hoarding gold and are now selHng it and depos- 
iting the money in banks or making investments. 

Under the new farm policy, formerly collectivized 
land is redistributed to individual idiiiilies on long-term 
contracts. The families pay a tax to the state (abom 
13%), but are allowed to keep the rice for themselves or 
sell it at the best price. Less than one-third of the land 
in the south is still collectivized Each province is free 
to detennine its own modes of development and even to 
enter into its own trade and investment relations. Party 
General Secretary Nguyen Van Linh acknowledges that 
tliis •is not the old definition of equality. For the person 
who is more skillful ai\J works harder to get more 
money— this is the correct definition of equality." 



Appointed to his post in Jaiiuaiy 1988, Uvii has 
enlisted the help of Nguyen Xuan Oanh, a former 
economist at the Irtemational Monetary Fund and 
leader of the South Vietnamese government in tlw mid- 
1960s. Among the clvanges for vAuch Oanh takes at 
least partial credit are a liberal law governing foreign 
investment, the introduction of commercial banking, 
the elimination of multiple exchange rates and a sharp 
attack on inflation. 

In 1989, for the first time since the war, there was a 
surplus of rice. Vietnam exported a million and a half 
tons of rice, making it the third largest worid supplier, 
after the U.S. and Thailand. Free markets now flourish 
in the mnior cities; and restaurants, cafes, and private 
shops featuring imported and domestic goods have 
sprung up eveiywhere. 

Despite such progress in national production, proh- 
lems remain Vietnani still is one of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world with a per capita annual income of 
about $200 U.S. Despite this great leed, the U.S. 
continues to block International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and World Bank development loans. About sixty Viet- 
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namese a day die of starvation and one in len children 
dies of gastroenteritis brought on by malnutrition. Un- 
employment stands at twenty percent. In this context, 
Oanh says he is seekuig '*a better way** than the **too 
liberal" capitalist economy of the former South Viet- 
nam and the previously ^oo austere'^ communist econ- 
omy of North Vietnam* 

Obstacles to 
Reconcilliation 



In addition to resolution of the MIA question, the one 
remaining obstacle to the normalization of relations 
between the U.S. and Vietnam is that of Cambodia. The 
story of Cambodia is terrible and sad. Cambodian 
leader, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, was overthrown in a 
coup d'Hat by American-backed Lon Nol in 1970. 

The war then came to Cambodia in full force. By 
1975, when Lon Nol was defeated by the communist 
Khmer Rouge army, some two million refugees had 
been driven into the capital city of Phnom Penh, princi- 
pally by U.S. bombing. Headed by the infamous Pol 
Pot, the Khmer Rouge forced virtually the entire popu- 
lation back to the countryside where they suffered 
starvation and slaughter. Between one and two million 
people died imder Khmer Rouge tyranny. 

At tlie same time, the Khmer Rouge launched a series 
of raids across the border into Vietnam, On December 
25, 1978, Vietnam invaded Cambodia and drove out Pol 
Pot's forces. The Vietnamese installed the government 
of Heng Samrin, a regime both friendly to Vietnam and 
prefeii-ed by most C .nbodians to the murderous Pol 
Pot. They named the country The People's Republic of 
Kampuchea. 

At the encouragement of President Carter's National 
Security Advisor, Zbigniew Brzenzinski, the People's 
Republic of China offered exile to Pol Pot and decided 
to "teach Vietnam a lesson." In February 1979, the 
Qiinesc invaded Vietnam. They were driven back, 
losing 1 5,000 troops in the brief struggle. However, the 
invasion by their traditional enemy triggered reprisals 
against ethnic Chinese living in Vietnam. Several 
hundred thousand "Boat People" were forced to flee the 
countiy. 

In 1979, the United States officially recognized the 
out-of-power Khmer Rouge as the legitimate govern- 
ment of Vietnam, still entitled to the Cambodian seat in 
the United Nations. At the time there were tlu-ee 
guerrilla groups fighting the Vietnamese-lcistalled gov- 



ernment in Cambodia: the Khmer Rouge, and two non- 
communist groups. 

In June 1982, under pressure from China and the 
U.S., the three Cambodian guerrilla factions formed a 
coalition government in exile with Prince Sihanouk 
(former Cambodian King) os president, Khieu Sam- 
phan of the Khmer Rouge as vice president and Son 
Sann of tlie Khmer People's National liberation Front 
as prime minister. 

Through the decade the Khmer Rouge army received 
about $100 million a year from Oiina and grew to 
between 30,000 and 40,000 fighters. The other two 
groups received about $15 million annually from the 
U.S. and fielded a force almost as large, but not nearly 
as well trained or equipped. They were contauied by a 
Vietnamese occupation force of about 140,000 troops. 

Under tremendous political and economic pressure, 
Vietnam finally decided to remove its forces from 
Cambodia. From May 1988 to September 1989, all 
troops were withdrawn, leaving the Hun Sen govern- 
ment to defend itself with an army of 60,000-100,000 
men. In a short time it became apparent that U.S. 
assistance was passing through its clients to the Khmer 
Rou^e which dominated the coalition and began mak- 
ing militaiy gains against the government. 

In January 1990, the five permanent niembers of the 
United Nations security council drafted a peace plan 
calling for a neutral United Nations-supervised admini- 
stration to run Cambodia while ePwH^tions were organ- 
ized. In June 1990, Senate majority leader George 
Mitchell (Democrat-ME) proposed to President Bush 
that the U.S. open talks with tlie Hun Sen Government 
and ease restrictions on development and humanitarian 
aid to Cambodia. 

Continued news of battlefield victories by the Kh- 
mer Rouge provoked protests by humanitarian groups 
and pressure by Congress on the Bush administration to 
reform its policy. On July 19, 1990, the administration 
v^thdrew its diplomatic recognition of the rebel coali- 
tion in the United Nations and opened up a direct 
dialogue with the Hun Sen govemment. 

On September 11, 1990, the four waning Cambo- 
dian factions agreed on the formation and composition 
of an all-party national leadership, called the Supreme 
National Council, and formally committed themselves 
to a United Nations franiework for a comprehensive 
peace settlement in Cambodia. All parties agreed to ask 
Prince Sihanouk to become chairman. Tlie plan calls for 
6,000 to 10,000 U.N. peace-keeping troops, officials 
and administrators to run govemment offices, disarm 
combatants, and ensure withdrawal of foreign forces, 
llie ultimate goal is to conduct free and fair nationwide 
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elections. In the traiisitlon, tlie Supreme National 
Cbuncil will occupy Cambodia's seat in the United 
Nations. All leaders j^aised tlie agreement which, vA^n 
implemented, would end years of bloody civil strife and 
restore sclf-detenmnalion to Cambodia for the first time 
since the Second Indochina War. 

Unfortunately, diplomatic progress broke down in 
late 1990. Hiere were disagreements over details like 
the number of rejOTsentatives to serve on the Su- 
preme National Council and the precise role Siba- 
nouk would plan. The Hun Sen government has had 
a more serious objection to the peace plan because it 
does not explicitly condemn the Khmer Route's 
genocidal violence nor prevent them from playing a 
role in a future government. The U.S. moved closer 
to tliis position in March 1991 when Charles Twin- 
ing, Director of the State Department's Office of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, expressed the view 
that a Cambodian settlement "must include effective 
measures" to prevent senior Khmer Rouje leaders 
•*from playing any role in Cambodia's political 
future." 

Possibilities for a rapid resolution of the crisis also 
were disturbed by a military coup in Thailand. 
Premier Oiatichai Choohavan. a friend of the Hun 
Sen government, was taken into custody on February 
23, 1991. Observers expected the new militaiy 
government to continue support for the peace plan, 
but that awaits to be seen. Meanwhile, the fighting 
goes on throughout Cambodia. 

To make matters worse, U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State Richard Solomon announced in late 1990 
that normalization of relations with Vietnam now 
would have to wait until the "Cambodian settlement 
process had been fully implemented—tliat is, v»it\ 
the elections held in something like a year and a half 
or thereabouts and the installation of a democratically 
elected government in Phnom Penli.** Vietnamese 
leaders have protested that this is a new condition, 
that they have very little influence ith the Cambo- 
dian government, and that this is x)tl.mg more than a 
new pretext designed to mask con >nued U.S. 
"hatred'" toward Vietnam. 

Healing And 
Reconci liation 

On September 30, 1990, Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, 
Hanoi's Deputy Prime Minister, announced th^t China 
and Vietnam hoped to normalize relations in the near 



future. Could the C.U. be next? The Vietnamese 
certainly arc ready. In 1972, Phan Thi Kim Phuc was a 
nine-year-old screaming with pain and running in terror 
from her napalm-bombed South Vietnamese village. 
She also was the subject of one of the most famous 
photographs of the war. She recalls: *There was terrible 
heat. I was running, running, run?iing away. I tore off 
my burning clother. But the burning didn't stop." 

In 1989, Ms. Phuc, a twenty-six year-old pharma- 
cology student in Cuba, made a goodwill visit to the 
United States so that "Americans can meet tbt girl in the 
photo.*" Today she bears no ill feelings: "If I ever see 
those pilots who dropped the bombs on me, or any 
American pilots, I would say to them, 'The war is over.' 
The past is the past. I would ask those pilots what they 
can do to bring us together." 

In late 1990, Nguyen Ngoc Hung, a North VJetnam- 
ese language professor and former Vietcong soldier, 
also toured several cities in the U.S. Meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, with American veterans of the 
Vietnam war. Hung reflected: "When I see American 
veterans crying at the Vietnam memorial, i know the 
ppins are still there. And I know that the pains are still 
there among the Vietnamese people, too. Fifteen years 
is a long time. But we cannot wait any longer. It is time 
to put the war behind us and move forwaid." 

In recent years, many American veterans of the war 
have made parallel gestures of reconciliation. In 1988, 
Gene Spanos and six of his buddies from the lltli 
Engineers went back to Vietnam to help the Vietnamese 
remove mines that the GIs had laid during the war. 
Spanos explained: "After other wars it was always the 
practice to go in with maps and records and pinpoint 
where the mine fields were and have tliem renwved We 
are all fathers now, and we see no point in the mines 
killing little kids who happen to str^ off a path and step 
on them." Spanos expressed the hope that his mission 
was "the beginning of reconciliation between two gov- 
ernments who've been at odds for a long time.** 

That same year Fredy Champagne launched the 
Veterans Vietnam Restoration Project. Eighty veterans 
from around the country signed up to join construction 
teams of a dozen men each to spend two months 
building medical clinics in Vietnam. The first clinic 
was built in Vung Tau. The Vietnamese were most 
hospitable and invited tlie veterans to build a similar 
clinic near Hanoi. Champagne acknowledged that 
Vietnam does not need more medical clinics. Many 
now lie empty for lack of equipment and supplies. 
Champagne says tlie value of the project is •^symbolic" 
of the veterans • desires to heal their own wounds from 
the war and to promote normalization of relations 
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between the U.S. and Vietnam. 

Since 1987, the U.S. State Department has demon- 
strated more willingness to permit such humanitarian 
relief for Vietnam. In September 1987, the S»ate De- 
partment announced a decision to encourage and facili- 
tate medical aid to Vietnam^ especially {Esthetic de- 
vices for amputees. In February 1989. seven plastic 
surgeons and two other physiciam became the first U.S. 
doctors to work in Vietnam since the war. Sponsored by 
**Operation Smile" of Nor^.>lk, Virginia, the doctors 
operated successfully on 101 children who suffered 
mouth deformities. 

Cultural exchanges bet^vaen the two countries also 
are increasing. The U.S. Indochina Reconciliation 
Project and the Council on International Educational 
Exchange have sponsored several tours of American 
educators to visit with colleagues in Vietnam. The 
Social Science Research Council has instituted pro- 
grams for An>erican scholars to do research in Vietnam, 

Tlie U.S. still lags well behind tlic rest of the world 
in reaching cut to Vietnam. The new doi nwi develop- 
ment policy along with an educated and inexpensive 
labor force and mxijor oil reserves make Vietnam an 
extremely attractive investr ent opportunity for inter- 
national business. Many European and Asian compa- 
nies ah-eady have established enterprises in Vietnam. 

In May 1990, the European Parliamcm passed a 
resolution demanding that Uie European Community 
normalize diplomatic relations witli Hanoi and provide 
development aid to Vietnam "withoui delay.'* ITie 
resolution also "regretted [that] the U.S. government 
maintains its hostile attitude toward Vietnam" so long 
after the war. It called for the U.S. administration **to 
adopt a more reasonable attitude." 

That same month af a meeting of tlie Asia-Pacific 
Council of American Chambers of Commerce, busi- 
nessmen voted to support an inunediate removal of 
restricaons on U.S. trade and investment in Vietnam. 
David Gibbons, president of the American Qiambcr in 
Bangkok, explained: "We fought a war that ended 15 
years ago trying to preserve the capitalist system. Now 
they are moving toward our system and we are making 
it very difficult. Other countries arc coming in and at 
least establisliing relationships. If we stay back we will 
be closed off from business opportunities in the future." 

Many U.S. political leaders sliare these sentiments, 
including Sen. John McCain (Republican-AZ), a 
former POW. In 1988, McCain introduced a nonbind- 



ing resolution that called on the Reagan administration 
to set up an interest section in another embassy in Hanoi 
as a precursor to diplomatic ties. While many conser- 
vative Vietnamese immigrants and American veterans 
staunchly oppose reconciliation, they are in the minor- 
ity. A 77m<?-CNN poll in spring 1990 showt •bat 
Americans suppoit diplomatic relations with Vietnam 
by a 48-32 margin. 

As this Chapter makes clear, the wounds of wnr were 
many in Vietnam and in tiie U.S. Millions of lives were 
destroyed and the social, political, Jid economic losses 
to both countries were deep '^d lasting. It is little 
wonder that some call it 'Hhe war nobody won." 

lliere are clear indications of better times ahead. 
Obstacles remain to full normalization of relations 
between the U.S. and Vietnam, but certainly none 
greater than tliose that separated the U.S. from Nazi 
Germany and Imperial Japan after World War II. That 
experience proved that bitter enemies can learn to 
become solid allies. Perliaps tlie future holds that happy 
prospect for the United States and Vietnam. 



Special Insert: Persian 
Gulf War Costs 



During the mere six weeks of the 199 1 Persian Gulf 
War, U.S. allied pilots flew over 100,000 missions and 
dropped almost 90,000 tons of bombs (as compared to 
7.5 million tons in Vietnam). Most bombs had an 
accumcy rating of only 25 percent; 70 percent missed 
their targets. The much publicized laser-guided "smart 
bombs** constituted only 7 percent of all U.S. explosives 
dropped in Iraq and Kuwait and only 60 percent of tliem 
hit their targets. Intelligence sources cited by NBC 
News estintated more than 1 50,000 Iraqi soldiers killed. 
Civilian casualties, expected to number in the tens of 
thousands, still are unknown. Tliere were 182 allied 
combat deaths, including 121 Americans. 

PPtaiiation, Iraqi soldiers committed acts of sabo- 
tage against Kuwait's oil wells, petroleum gathering 
ce.iters, and booster stations. Tlie two reports printed 
below detail some of the terrible costs to the region oi 
U.S. bombing and Iraqi sabotage. 
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EXCERPTS FROM U.N. REPORT 
ON NEED FOP HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE IN IRAQ 



Nothing that we had seen or read had quite prepared us for the particular form of devastation 
which has now befallen the country. The recent ccnf'lot has wrought near-apocalyptio results upon 
the infrastnjcture of what had been, until January 1991 . a rather highly urtianlzed and mechanized 
society. Now, most means of modem life support have been destroyed or rendered tenuous. Iraq 
has, for some time to come, been relegated lo a pre-lndustrial dependency on an Intensive use of 
energy and technology. 

There Is much less than the minimum fuel required to provide the energy needed for movement 
or transportation. Irrigation or generators for power to pump water and sewage. For Instance, 
emergency medical supplies can be moved to health centers only with extreme difficulty and, 
usually, me^jor delay. Information regarding local needs Is slow and sparse. 

Most employees are simply unable to come to work. Both the authorities and the trade unions 
estimate that approximately 90 per-cent of Industrial wort<ers have been reduced to Inactivity and 
will be deprived of Income as of the end of March. Government departments have at present only 
marginal attendance. 

Food Is currently made available to the population both through Govemment allocations and 
rations, and through the market. The Ministry of Trade's monthly allocation to the population of 
staple food items fell from 343,000 tons.. .to 182,000 tons when rationing was Introduced (In 
September 1990), and was further reduced to 135,000 tons In January 1991 (39 percent of the pre 
sanctions level.) 

While the mission was unable to gauge the precise quantities still held In Govemment 
warehouses, all evidence Indicates that flour is now at a critically low level, and that supplies of 
sugar, rice, tea, vegetable oil, powdered milk and pulses (legumes) are cun-ently at critically low 
levels or have been exhausted. Distribution of powdered milk, for instance, is now reserved 
exclusively for sick children or medical prescription. 

Livestock fanning has been seriously affected by sanctions because many feed products were 
imported. The sole laboratory producing veterinary vaccines was destroyed during the conflict, as 
Inspected by the mission. The authorities are no longer able to support livestock farmers in the 
combat of disease, as all stocks of vaccine were stated to have been destroyed In the same 
sequence of bombardments on this center, which was an F.A.O. regional project. 

Threat to Grain Harvest 

The country has had a particular dependence upon foreign vegetable seeds, and mission was 
able to Inspect destroyed seed warehouses. The relevant agricultural authorities Informed the 
mission that all stocks of potatoes and vegetable seeds had been exhaiisted. Next season's 
planting will be jeopardized if seeds are not provided by October 1991. 

This year's grain harvest In June Is seriously compromised for a number of reasons, including 
failure of irrigation/drainage (no power for pumps, lack of spare parts); lack of pesticides and 
fertilizers (previously Imported), and lack of fuel and spare parts for the highly mechanized and fuel- 
dependent han/esting machines. Should this harvest fail, or be far below average, as Is very IlkeK' 
barring a rapid change In the situation, widespread starvation conditions become a real possibility. 
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The mission recommends that, in these circumstances of present severe hardship and in view 
of the Weak prognosis, sanctions in respect of food supplies should be immediately removed, as 
should those relating to the import of agricultural equipment and supplies. The urgent supply of 
basic commodities to safeguard vulnerable groups is strongly recommended. 

With the destruction of power plants, oil refineries, main oil storage facilities and water related 
chemical plants, all electrically operated installations have ceased to function. Diesel-operated 
generators were reduced to operating on a minimum basis, their functioning affected by iacit of fuel, 
lacl< of maintenance, lack of spare parts and nonattendance of workers. 

The supply of water In Baghdad dropped to less than 10 liters per day but has now recovered 
to approximately 30-40 liters in about 70 percent of the area (less than 10 percent of the overall 
previous use). 

As regards sanitation, the two main concerns relate to gartjage Olsposal and sawage treatment, 
in both cases, rapidly rising temperatures will soon accentuate an existing crises. Heaps of gartjage 
are spread in urt^an areas and collection is poor to nonexistent. The collection is hampered by lack 
of fuel, lack of maintenance and spare parts and lack of labor, because woricers are unable to come 
to wori<. Incinerators are in general not worthing, for these same reasons, and for lack of electric 
power, insecticides, much needed as the weather becomes more torrid, are virtually out of stock 
because of sanctions and a lack of chemical supplies. 



New Homelessness 



Iraqi rivers are heavily polluted with raw sewerage, and water levels are unusually low. All 
sewage treatment and pumping plants have t>6en brought to a virtual standstill by the lack of power 
supply and the lack of spare parts. Pools of sewage lie in the streets and villages. Health hazards 
will build in weeks to come. 

As regards the displaced and the homeless, the authorities themselves have not yet been able 
fully to assess the impact of the recent hostilities. They have, however, calculated that approxi- 
mately 9,000 homes were destroyed or damaged beyond repair during the hostilities, of which 2,500 
were In Baghdad and 1 ,900 were in Basra. This has created a new homelsss potential total of 
72,000 persons. 

Official help Is now hampered by the conditions described throughout this report and, especially, 
a virtual halt in the production of local building materials and the impossibility to Import. The input 
of essential materials should be pemiitted. 

it will be difficult, if not impossible, to remedy these immediate humanitarian needs without 
dealing with the underiying need for energy on an equally urgent basis. The need for energy means, 
initially, emergency oil imports and the rapid patching up of a limited refining and electricity 
production capacity, with essential supplies from other countries. Otherwise, food that is Imported 
cannot be preserved and distributed, water cannot be purified, sewage cannot be pumped away 
and cleansed, crops cannot be irrigated, medicines cannot be conveyed where they are required, 
needs cannot be effectively assessed, it is unmistakable that the Iraqi people may soon face a 
further imminent catastrophe, which could include epidemic and famine, if massive iifesupporting 
needs are not rapidly met. The long summer, with Its often 45 or even 50 degree temperatures (1 1 3- 
122 degrees Fahrenheit), is only weeks away. Time Is short. 

The New York Times, March 23, 1991 , 
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600 OIL WELLS MAY HARM MILLIONS 



The guif war ha& been an environmental catastrophe that poisoned the air, land and sea and 
could threaten the health of millions of people, scientists anci environmental specialists said. All 
damage estimates are preliminary. ..But specialists agree the Impact of everything that has 
happened in the Persian Gulf since the air war started could be devastating. About 600 oil fires, 
burning up to 3 million barrels a day, are spewing toxic smol<e that at times has hidden the sun, 
Washington Post correspondent Molly Moore reported after traveling by road from Kuwait City to 
Saudi Arabia. So thlcl< is the smoke, she said, that military officers were reading maps by flashlight 
at noon. Toxic black smoke lias drifted 600 miles north to Tuikey, 1 50 miles south to the Qatar and 
900 miles east across Iran. 

There could be serious long-term consequences, scientists said, In the vast oil slicks that are 
killing gulf marine life. In water pollution from raw sewage and in ine devastation of fragile desert 
ecology by tanks, trucks and soldiers. And unknown amounts of poisonous chemicals from bombed 
Iraqi factories and weapon stockpiles, and of carcinogenic uranluH; slivers from armor-piercing 
allied shells, may have been released. 

Tens of thousands of unexploded Iraqi land mines could threaten humans and livestock for 
decades. Millions of tons of mbble from blasted bundings and many thousands of wrecked trucks, 
tanks and cars are expected to be dumped in the desert, according to reports. 

In the worst case, several experts said, some of the oil well fires will bum for years, blackening 
the sky with sulfurous gases and toxic particles, and threatening crops and water supplies as far 
away as Pakistan. 

Several groups called on the Bush administration and the United Nations to organ'- an 
environmental cleanup to contain the damage. The Persian Gulf War may tum out to be the most 
environmentally destructive conflict In the history of warfare," said Christopher Flavin, vice 
president for research at the WorldWatch Institute. His colleague Michael Renner. a research 
scientist, called It "an unprecedented atmospheric disaster.. .an enormous unplanned experiment 
In the atmosphere." 

Taken together, the oil spills in the Persian Gulf are among the biggest ever and apparently have 
wiped out Saudi Arabian shrimp beds and taken heavy tolls of birds, turtles and coral reefs. But 
concern over tiie spills pales beside anxiety over the long-term effect of the oil fires... no one has 
ever confronted several hundred such fires at the same time, and there are simply not enough 
trained people or equipment available to tackle the entire job at once, especially in such a dangerous 
environment. The atmosphere around some high pressure wells is "extremely flammable as well 
as dangerous poisonous," according to a Defense Department analysis, and mines will have to be 
cleared before firefighting work can begin. 

"It appears that the worst case has materialized." said Brent 3lackwelder, an environmental 
expert at Friends of the Earth. "There is immediate toxicity because the sulfur levels (in the smoke) 
are several times higher than safe limits. As the stuff falls out. water supplies and farmland are 
accumulating toxic materials. If these clouds block out sufficient amounts of sun, they could 
depress agricultural yields, affecting many millions of people, even If there Is no Impact on the Asian 
monsoons." which some experts fear there will be. he said. The fires are consuming 2.5 million to 
3 million barrels of oil a day, experts said— twice the amount that Kuwait was producing before Iraq 
invaded Aug. 2. Saudi officials and American scientists have said no one really knows how much 
oil has been dumped into the gulf In two major spills. Organizations such as the Worid Consen/ation 
Monitoring Centre In London have given estimates as high as 400 million gallons, twice the size of 
the worid's previous biggest spill In a 1979 well blowout In Mexico. 

—The Washington Post 
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Dl&cusalon Questions 



1. What fire the criteria for includiug a name on the 
Vietnam War Memorial? Do you agree with these 
criteria? If so, vJby\ if not, what criteria would you us^d 
instead? 

2. What are the characteristics of Post-ttaumatic Stress 
Disorder? Why might this be more common after the 
Vietnani War than after other wars the U.S. has fought? 

3. What did AudieMuiphy mean >^4)en he stated that he 
didn't think combat soldiers ever really do survive a 
war? What evidence can vou give that this was true for 
many Vietnam era soldiers? 

4. What factors may hav e contributed to the fact that the 
rate of psychological iiispairment for Vietnam vets is 
nearly twice that of other wars? 

5. What factors do you tliink have contributed to the 
alarmingly high suicide and crime rates of Vietnam 
vets? What solutions would you suggest for these 
problems? 

6. In what specific ways did the Vietnam War affect the 
U.S. economy? Of those impacts, which were the nK)st 
serious and uiiy? 

7. The reading presents several ways in which the 
money spent on the Vietnam War might have been spent 
on different social programs at home. Would spending 
on such programs instead of the Vietnam War have 
strengthened or weakened this nation's national secu- 
rity? 



8. What is meant by the statement that ""It seems clear 
tbsU national pride was another casualty of Vietnam?** 
Support your answer with specific ex^^n^les and evi- 
dence from the polling data in the reading. 

9. How important was the alleged loss of American 
credibility and prestige in the world community as a 
result of the Vietnam War? If such losses did occur, 
how might they be regained? 

10. Describe the controversy over the number of POWs 
allegedly held by the government of Vietnam. Why is 
this such an emotional issue, and what obstacles stand 
in the way of resolving it? 

11. Vietnam faced many physical and social problems 
after the war ended. What actions did the government 
of Vietnam take to address these problems, and how did 
the U.S. government respond to their efforts? Analyze 
possible reasons for these U.S. actions in the late 1970s. 

12. Vietnam's first "Five- Year Plan'' failed miserably 
to improve the social and economic conditions of the 
nation. Describe and evaluate 'he reasons for this 
failure and the subsequent steps taken to remedy these 
problems. 

1 3. Tlie exodus of Vietnamese "boat people" can be tied 
to Vietnam's involvement with Cambodia in the late 
1970s. Describe tlie chronology of events leading up to 
this migration of ethnic Chinese and other South Viet- 
namese in 1979. 
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Chapter 11 



Lady Borton 



BOAT PEOPLE AND VIETNAMESE 
REFUGEES IN THE UNITED STATES 




"Refugees," "Immigrants," 
or "Boat People"? 

h\ May 1978, ten members of the Chau family including Mai, a girl of seventeen, and Son, a boy of sixteen, 
crowded onto a small fishing ix)at. llieir family ranged from a six-month-old sister to their seventy-eight-year- 
old grandmother. Just before the war ended, Mai had entered high school with hopes of becoming a doctor, perhaps 
in the Stales. Son, a year behind Mai, had looked toward a program in engineering, also hopefully in the U.S. He 
had then expected to return to Vietn<un to assist his father witli the family's electrical supply business. But the end 
of the war and the change in government altered their plans. 

Under cover of darkness that evening in May of 1978, the Qiaus slipped away from the Vietnamese coastal town 
of Vung Tau, heading across the South China Sea. Their boat carried 235 people. l"he boat's destination was 
Malaysia, which the Chaus hoped would be their gateway to a new life. The trip took eight days. After they ran 
out of water on the sixth day, Mrs. Qiau drank her children's urine in order to nurse the infant. Exhausted, the Qiaus 
finally landed on a crystalline beach along the eastern coast of Malaysia. The local police put the Chaus in a special 
camp under the Malaysian prison system. 

The Chaus are anwng the nwrc tlian a million Vietnamese citizens who have left Vietnam for United Nations 
camps throughout Southeast Asia. After their paper work was complete, these Vietnamese settled in western 
countries, predominantly in tlie United States, Canada, Australia and France. 

Some people call the Chaus "refugees," the term used by tlie United Nations High Commission for Refugees. 
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UNHCR charocterizes a refugee as a 

person who is outside the countiy of his nation- 
ality, or if he has no nationality, the countiy of his 
former habitual residence, because he has or had 
well-founded fear of persecution by reason of his 
race, religion, nationality or political opinion and 
is unable or, because of such fear, is unwilling to 
avail himself of the protection of the government 
of the country of his nationality, or, if he has no 
nationality, to return to the country of his fonner 
habitual residence. 

(Statute of the UNHCR, Chapter H, 6.B) 

In contrast to UNHCR staff, Malaysian police re- 
ferred to tlie Chans as * Vietnamese Illegal Immi- 
grants.'' Uke "refugees," "illegal inmiigranfs" is a 
political term; it defuies people as seeking residence in 
a country where they do not hold citizenship. When the 
Boat People exodus began, host countries such as Ma- 
laysia feared that an influx of Vietnamese — many of 
whom w**re ethnic Chinese — would increase the racial 
tension with their own ethnic Chinese populations. 
These host countries agreed to harbor the Vietnamese 
only as long as the United Nations assumed responsibil- 
ity for the expense and for resettlement in anotlier 
countiy. 

UNHCR contracted with various national Red Cross 
organizations and other relief groups to provide food, 
clotliing, shelter and health care. ITiese <»ioups, reluc- 
tant to become involved .n politics, referred to tlie 
Clrnus as "Boat People,** a term that acknowledged the 
Chaus' form of transit without assigning them a politi- 
cal status. 

A million people leaving a countiy of 68 million with 
a newly formed government is an important political 
event. Like any political event, it has underlying causes 
and precipitating incidents. First, we will examine the 
causes of tlie Boat People exodus. Then we will look at 
some of the people involved. Bear in mind when we say 
"Boat People,** we*re speaking of individuals as differ- 
ent from each otlicr as you are from your fellow stu- 
dents. 



Discussion Question 

Think about your own ancestors who came to tliis 
country. Which ones would you call "refugees"? 
Which ones "immigrants'*? Which ones "boat people** 



in the sense of Vietnamese Buot People? If none of 
those expressions feels quite right, make up a term that 
does fit. As you scan American histoiy, does it seem 
we're a nation of immigrajits, of refugees, of boat 
people or of some other categoiy? 



Who, What, Where, 
When and How 



When the South Vietnamese government changed 
hands in April 1975, there was no "blood bath" as 
American officials had predicted. However, leaders of 
the former regime were placed in "re-education 
camps.** Estimates vary as to the numbers. A minimum 
estimate is more than 100,000. Many stayed for as short 
a period as three days; others for years. 

You will meet Thu-lrung, from Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, in the next section. Tliu Tning's father. Dr. Tlio, 
served as an officer with the Anny of the Republic of 
Vietnam. After the change of government. Dr. Tho was 
held in a re-education camp for three years. He did hard 
physical labor, and his rations were meager. Once 
released. Dr. Tho had to register his whereabouts regu- 
larly with a neighborhood cadre. Ijfe under the new 
government was grim; there was hardly enough rice to 
eat. Dr. llio saw no future for himself or for his cliildren 
under the new government. 

Between 1965 and 1975, a total of four million 
American GIs were stationed in Vietnam. American 
businesses, private groups and U.S. govenmient agen- 
cies added thousands more American civilians. All 
these Americans pumped billions of dollars into tlie 
economy of South Vietnam. A Vietnamese teacher who 
had formerly ridden a bicycle to work could afford a 
nwtorcycle. Private cars appeared in the larger cities. 
Radios became common. Television aerials sprouted 
from roof tops. During those : .n years, goods that once 
were luxuries for Vietnamese became commonplace. 

On April 30, 1975, tlie flow of American dollars 
cea.sed. There was no money to buy gasoline to run 
^torcycles and cars; there was no nx)ney to buy spare 
*rts • nd radio batteries. To purcliase these imported 
pi . ^ Vietnam had to sell goods on the world 
market. Oncv, the South had exported rice, but many 
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rice fields were destroyed in the war. 

During the early 1970s, niany South Vietnamese 
lived on rice imported from Louisiana. In April 197S, 
that flow of food ceased There was not enough rice to 
feed the populace, let alone to export in exchange for 
gasoline and spare parts. Life became grim; for some it 
grew so grim they were willing to risk drowning or 
niLrder by pirates for the chance to start afresh in a 
strange land. 

By the end of 1975, 377 Boat People had left Viet- 
nam. By the end of 1 976, the munber of Boat People had 
risen to 5,619. The next year brought severe coid 
followed by drought and then by the worst typhoon 
season in thirty years. Vietnam's rice deficit topped 1.3 
million tons. Although some countries replied to 
Vietnam's request for emergency food shipments, the 
United States government did not. Heavy fighting 
along the Vietnamese-Cambodian border further 
drained Vietnam's limited resources. By the end of 
1977, 21,276 Boat People had left Vietnam. 

Thu-Trung and the Nguyen family you'll meet later 
were ethnic Vietnamese; Mai and Son and tlie Chau 
family were "overseas Chinese" — Vietnamese of eth- 
nic Chinese origin. In South Vietnam during the war, 
the Vietnamese of ethnic Chinese background made up 
five percent of the population. However, ethnic Chi- 
nese controlled a large share — estimated at nearly 80 
percent — of the commerce^ Cho Lon (literally "Big 
Market*") was tlie major shoppii^g area as well as tlie 
Chinatown of Saigon. 

In 1978, large numbers of ethnic Chinese Boat 
People began to leave Vietnam^ The pressures that led 
to their departure were complicated. Cliina had been 
allied with Vietnam during much of tlie war. In 1972, 
the U.S. and China established relations and China 
drastically reduced its support to Vietnam* Wlien 
fighting increased along the Vietnamese-Cambodian 
border in late 1977, Vietnam accused Qiina of provid- 
ing military aid to the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia. In 
Januarj' 1978, China i'^sued a statement calling for tlie 
"broadest patriotic united front" among "overseas Chi- 
nese»" 

In March 1978, the Vietnamese government finished 
nationalizing businesses, most of which had been 
owned by etlinic Qiinese. In response, disfranchised 
ethnic Qiinese along Vietnam's northern border en- 
tered China. China accused Vietnam of persecuting 
tliese ethnic Cliinesc and canceled all remaining aid 



projects. 

After abortive efforts on the part of Vietnam "^f^ the 
Unhed States to normalize diplomatic relations, . let- 
nam entered uito a friendship pact with the Soviet Union 
in November 1978. China, which borders both the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam, declared the pact a ""threat 
to tlie security of Soutlicast Asia." By the end of 1978, 
the Chmese- Vietnamese alliance of the early war years 
had completely dissolved. That fall also brought tlie 
worst flooding in Vietnam's recent history, creating a 
rice shortage of 7.5 million tons. By the end of 1978, 
106,489 Boat People had left Vietnam. 

Following repeated attacks by Cambodia along the 
Vietnamese/Cambodian border, Vietnam invaded 
Canibodia in December 1978 and overthrew the Pol Pot 
regime in Januaiy. Since 1975 the Pol Pot regime had 
mamtamed diplomatic relations with only North Korea 
and China. The regime was genocidal. By conservative 
estimates, Pol Pot cadre killed one million people out of 
a population of ten million. To punish Vietnam for its 
invasion of Cambodia, China then invaded Vietnam on 
its northern border in February 1979. 

Vietnam had had a thousand-year history of political 
domination by China. This had resulted in a traditional 
antagonism of ethnic Vietnamese toward ethnic Chi- 
nese. Generally speaking, ethnic Chmese merchants 
profited greatly during the American war. Witli the 
Chinese invasion across Vietnam's northern border in 
February 1979, the Vietnamese government began to 
fear that the large nun»^rs of wealthy ethnic Chinese, 
who had lost their businesses to nationalization and who 
had already been encouraged by China to form a "patri- 
otic united front," would create a threatening militaiy 
and political as well as economic force. 

The new government began to pressure tlie ethnic 
Chinese to leave Vietnam. Some etlinic Chinese left on 
govermnent ships. Others followed on smaller, private 
fishing boats. Merchants like the Chau family from Cho 
Lon and other big-city market areas left hurriedly, 
taking with tliem their assets in gold leaf or American 
dollars. 

Soon large numbers of ethnic Vietnamese like Thu- 
Trung began to escape, seeking freedom and a better life 
in the west. To slip by communist guards, some ethnic 
Vietnamese purchased papers falsified witli Chinese 
names. lliu-Trung's father spent six months learning 
Cantonese so he could defend his falsified papers. Still 
later, ethnic Vietnamese like Klien, whom we'll meet 
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later, escaped without special papers, using only the 
cover of darkness. By t ae end of 1986, the total number 
of Boat People had topped 400,000, including some 
24,000 in 1987. 

Discussion Question 

Suppose you are the commander of a city with a new 
revolutionary government. The struggle for power has 
been fierce; feelings remain intense. How will you treat 
people wlio were on tlie other side? 



1. Will you let them (or make them) live together? 

2. Will they be guarded or checked to prevent a counter- 
revolution? 

3. Will they have rights an^^ opportunities equal to the 
"winners?" Immediately? 

4. What will happen to their property? What about their 
property if they accumulated great wealth during the old 
regime? 

5. Will their children b^ve the same opportunities as 
your children? 
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Boat People 

After midnight they load up. 

A hundred shadows nnove about blindly. 

Something close to sleep 

hides low voices drifting 

toward a red horizon. Tonight's 

a blue string, the moon's pull— 

this boat's headed somewhere. 

Lucky to have gotten past 

searchlights low-crawling the sea, 

like a woman shaking water 

from her long dark hair. 

Calm over everything, a change 

of heart. Twelve times in three days 

they've been lucky, 

clinging to each other in gray mist. 

Now Thai fishermen gaze out across 

the sea as it changes color, 

hands shading their eyes 

like sailors do, 

minds on robbery & rape. 

Sunlight burns blood-orange 

liil nothing m^ " s sense. 

Storm warnings crackle from a radio. 

Gold shines in their teeth. 

The Thai fishermen turn away. 

Not enough water from the trip. 

The boat people cling to each other, 

their faces like yellow sea grapes, 

wounded by doubt & salt air. 

Dusk hangs over the water. 

Sea sick, they daydream Jade Mountain 

a whole world away, half-drunk 

on what they hunger to become. 

— Yusef Komunyakaa 
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One Family's Escape 



Quostlon of two Boat People: "How do you 

know each other?" 
Answer: "We were In the same boat." 



Hvery Vietnamese Boat Person has a tale to tell. 
Each one feared arrest by communist cadre, each 
struggled {igainst the sea, faced hunger and thirsty and 
perhaps fought off pu-ates. 

The following account was written by Thu-Trung 
Nguyen with the help of her father, a doctor, after Thu- 
Trung had been in this country and studied EngCsh one 
year. When she wrote this piece, Thu-Trung lived in a 
small town outside Cincumati, Ohio. Later, her family 
moved to Jacksonville, Florida^ where she is in high 
school. 

Thu-Trung uses several plu'ases that might need 
explanation: 

—"Republic of Vietnam" is the pre- 1975 
Saigon-based South Vietnamese government, 
which was backed by the United States during tlte 
war. 

—"jungle prison" is one of the re-education 
camps into which the new government placed 
people who had been allied with tlie Saigon-based 
Soutli Vietnamese government. 



Thu-Trung's Voyago 



My name is lliu-Trung Nguyen. I was bom on May 
25, 1972, in Vietnam. 

I left my country on January 23, 1980 with my 
parents, my brothers and sisters, my uncles and aunts on 
a small wooden boat, ten yards long, and two yards 
wide. My fatlier was a physician and a major in the 
Vietnamese Air Force of the Republic of Vietnam. He 



was prisoner of the communists within thre*^ years. 
Because of his scientific career, he was liberated from 
jungle ixison. But his life was unsafe and he feared 
all the time after be had got out of the prison under the 
restricted control of the communists, so he bought a 
small boat. He mounted a small engine of 7 horse- 
power in it. And he brought my whole family to tlie 
small boat, came down along the Saigon River, watch- 
ing everyone suspected around, escaping from our 
fattierland. We left the riverside at 6:00 PM and came 
to the sea at 11:00 PM. The waves were veiy rough. The 
wind blew at level 6. Night was veiy dark. The small 
boat rolled up and down on the sea. All of my brothers 
and sisters, my uncles and aunts, and I were sea-sick and 
continued vomiting. Except my mother who was hold- 
ing a small kerosene lamp near the small, round and old 
helicopter compass so my father could see it to pilot the 
boat. At 6:00 AM the next day, our boat was veiy far 
from the soutlieast of the Vietnamese seashore. Tlie 
open sea was veiy immense and deeply blue. Tlie waves 
were very high and large. At first my father wanted to 
land at Indonesia, but tlie wind and the waves were not 
suitable, so he piloted the boat at 240 degrees to Malay- 
s\sL Really he did not want to land at Malaysia because 
we had to pass across the gulf of Hiailand where there 
have been a lot of sea pirates. 

The next night, the sky was suddenly darkened. 
Some dark clouds suddenly appeared ui cumulus. The 
wind suddenly blew from all directions. The fear 
appeared on my father's face. Storm was coming. He 
used the battery to light the car beam light mounted in 
front top of tlie boat to see clearly the waves coming 
ahead. Suddenly, the stem was lifted off from the water 
siu-face and the boat rotated, did not iiin as well. My 
father seriously looked at the bow to find out the 
direction of the waves coming. Tlie beam light worked 
well, but it was too tiny with the deep darkness around. 
We prayed. My mother collected everything floatable 
for the rescue purposes. We feared. A lot of things 
inside the boat rolled over from side to side. Even all of 
us also wanted to be rolled over. My father carefully and 
seriously avoided each rage wave coming. And when 
he saw stars appearing through a hole in the thick clouds 
m the sky, he cried: *Thanks God, we are surviving. We 
are still alive." Late in the second night, we saw the 
lighthouses of the Hon Khoai island, the far west island 
of Vietnam. And that means we were leaving tlie last 
pait of our fatherland seashore. 
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The tlurd day, we began to come into the gulf of 
Tliailand. Tlie sea surface was smooth. We enjoyed 
opening the side windows to watch fishes swimming. A 
lot of sharks were following our small boat. Some 
sharks were swimming across undemcath our boat. 
Tliey were enjoying our boat or they were waiting for us 
as their prey, I really did not know. Our boat was very 
small and weak to win the sea current of the gulf, so he 
crossed it in zigzag with the flow of tlie tides. It took the 
whole that day and night to come nearby tlie west side 
of the gulf. 

But unluckily, in tlie early morning of the fourth day, 
we met the sea pirates. They used weapons to rob. They 
disordered everything in the boat to look for gold and 
dollars, even the clothes we were wearing. They threw 
all our personal i>apers to the sea They tlirew eveiy- 
thing not valuable to the sea. Our parents prayed to tliem 
in the manner of the Buddhists. We feared and cried out. 
Tliey cut off the rudder cable. Then they left. And we 
lost our last penny. But still luckily, tliey did mi take tlie 



compass, and the engine was still in good condition. 
Food, water and oil w^re still enough. We still cried out 
when the pirates left far away. But my father was very 
brave. He wiped off our tears. He wiped off my 
mother's tears. Then he said solenmly: "Forget it. 
Children, arrange everything in order. We continue our 
wa>." Water filled up until the half of the boat. My 
father repaired tlie cable of the rudder. We started the 
engine and piloted the boat southwards, along the west 
coast of the gulf of Thailand. 

That night, we went through a float of thousands of 
fishing boats of Thailand. My father turned off the 
small kerosene lamp in tlie cabin. We closed all the 
windows of the boat. My father reduced the engine 
power and our boat filtered through them safely, after 
almost six hours of fearing of being robbed again. My 
father was very tired. Four nights of no sleep. He told 
us that we were at the sea border of Malaysia and 
Thailand. He anchored the boat near Kota Baru and 
took a sleep when my older brothers and sisters, my 
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uncles and aunts were watching guardians turn by 
turn. In the early morning of the fifth day» the 2Sth of 
January, 1980, our boat directed to Kuala Trengganu. 
My father looked healthy again after some hours of 
sleep. The happiness a{Y)eared on his face. He felt that 
every danger had passed. Leave the doctrine of Com- 
munism. Leave the Thai pirates. The sea was beautiful. 
The ranges of mountains of the West Malaysia were 
beautiful. The Malaysian fishing boats were fishing 
quietly, laboriously and lovely. 

At 4:00 PM of the same day, we landed at Pulau 
Bidong, an island belonging to Kuala Trengganu State 
of West Malaysia, one border of the free world at the 
southeast of Asia. 



Discussion Questions 

1 . Suppose that on your flight you can take from all your 
possessions only one bundle the size of a student knap- 
sack. You will travel for an unknown time but at least 
for five days before reaching refuge. No one will 
provide for you along the y/oy. Make a list of what you 
will take. Note your reason(s) for each choice. Which 
choices are practical? Which are emotional? Which 
choices are personal only for your use? Which are 
conunimal ones you'd be willing to share? 

2. Make a list of six people (family members, relatives 
and/or friends) who will accompany you in flight. Now 
suppose you learn that the vehicle (boat, car, train, 
plane) cannot take two of the six. These two must be left 
behind to cope on their own. Describe how your group 
will niake the choice. Describe the feelings of each of 
tlie two left behind, speaking in their own voices. In 
your own voice, characterize your feelings on leaving 
those two people forever. 



Pirates 



lliu Trung's boat was among thousands of esc^ing 
Vietnamese craft attacked by pirates from Thailand. 
Some Boat People families — particularly the mer- 
chants of ethnic Chinese origin — were wealthy. One 
such merchant beached outside the small Malaysian 



town of Kuala Trengganu near where Thu-Trung's 
family landed. Hie merchant knocked on the door of a 
locd Malaysian merchant, also of Chinese origin, ask- 
ing he Malaysian to hide a wooden box. The MalcQrian 
merchant called the customs offlcials, who counted 
over one and a quarter million U.S. dollars' worth of 
gold leaf. 

Few Boat People were that rich, but every family 
leaving Vietnam thought all its assets in a compact and 
transfertable form— gold, jewels, or **hard" (western) 
currency. Tho frail boats of unarmed escapees were 
easy prey for ITiai pirates. 

Sometimes the pirates worked singly; sometimes 
tliey worked in groups. The pirate boats, vAAch doubled 
as fishing vessels, would form a circle five to ten miles 
in diameter. As soon as a Vietnamese boat passed 
between two pirate vessels, the pirates closed in. Some- 
tin)es they called out in friendly voices, ofTering water 
and ice. Then they threw their boat hooks, catching the 
gunwale of the Vietnamese craft. The pirates scrambled 
aboard. Tliey ripped through bundles, tearing apart the 
collars and cuffs of clothes in search of jewels, lliey 
sliced the soles of sandals, looking for hidden gold. 
They raped the women, and they raped girls as young as 
eight and nine. They murdered. 

Dr. Nguyen Duy Cung, a heart surgeon, led one of 
the few boats to fight the pirates successfully. While 
still ir Saigon, Dr. Cung had taken a map and compass 
onto the roof of his house on clear nights. Tliere, he 
studied tlie stars until he knew them as well as the human 
heart. The boat he piloted was seventy-one feet long, a 
little longer than a large house trailer; it cairied 687 
people. 

Unknowingly, Cung steered his boat into a pirate 
ring. Another smaller refugee boat followed. Soon, an 
unfamiliar vessel, its sailors calling in friendly voices, 
approached Cung's boat. The thirsty, sweaty refugees 
scrambled for cakes of ice the sti angers tossed to thenL 
The Boat People grabbed anchors the friendly sailors 
threw onto their deck. 

•*Don't!*' Cung shouted from the bridge. He 
ordered the anchor ropes cut. He spun the helm. 

A second ship closed in from the other side. Cung 
took a new tack, then another until his boat slipped past 
the pirates' vessels. •^But then," Cung says, his face 
darkening as he tells his story, "^e pirates pursued the 
other refugee boat. I could not rescue.** 

Later tliat same evening. Cung noticed black shapes 
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looimng over a fluorescent sea. He pushed liis boat to 
full throttle. He could smell heavy exhaust and sense 
the fear spreading rcross the deck. The passengers 
wanted to surrender, but Cung refused, yelling that tf se 
pirates were angry from the earlier escape and would 
smash their boat and maim and kill. 

''Besides,'' he shouted from the bridge, "the pirates 
are no more than fifty. We have seven hundred!" He 
sent the women and children into the center of the boat. 
He instructed the men to grab sticks and line the gun- 
wales. 

When the pirates tried to board, Cung signaled from 
the bridge. Yelling, the Boat People beat off the 
intruders. Their wooden sticks clattered agauist the 
metal blades of fishing knives. 

With Cung directing from the bridge, tl\e Vietnam- 
ese fought on, slashing and shouting and striking as the 
pirates' boats bobbed next to theirs. For more than an 
hour the Vietnamese defended their boat until the pi- 
rates abandoned the attack. Then tlie Vietnamese put 
aside their sticks and bandaged their knife wounds. One 
respected elder in his seventies had fallen overboaid; a 
five-year-old girl lay dead upon the deck. 

Dr. Cung and his family lived in a UNHCR-sup- 
poited camp for almost a year befo«^ they were resettled 
in Arkansas. Several years later, diey moved to south- 
em California, where he studied for and passed the state 
medical licensing exams. 

The pirates who attacked twenty -year-old Khen's 
boat were also part ot a ring. Khen's boat also resisted. 
When the Vietnamese fought back, the pirates threw 
rags soaked in diesel fuel, llie pirates were preparing 
torches vAien the Vietnamese hurled gasoline back at 
thent The pirates su*nnK>ned another vessel, which 
sped towards tlie Vietnamese boat. Engines roaring, it 
rammed the Vietnamese craft, splitting the hull in two. 
Passengers screamed as they fell into the sea. They 
fiounrlered, grabbing pieces of planking and empty 
petrol cans. Tlie waves became glassy with tlie puiple 
tint of spreading diesel fuel. The pirates fished Viet- 
namese from the water. Brandishih^ knives, they 
chopped off their heads and threw the heads back into 
the sea; the water turned blood red. 

Khen was one of sixteen survivors from a boat of 
seventy-six. For three days, she clung to a piece of 
planking. Fmally a Malaysian trawler picked her up and 
brought her into Kuala Trengganu. Klien's face was 
black, the skin on her cheeks cracked like a shattered 



windshield Her lips and tongue were so swollen she 
could not speak. After Khen was admitted to a Malay- 
sian hospital, another Vietnamese fed her by suckmg 
milk into a straw and plugging the end with his forefin- 
ger. Then, learning over Khen, who lay motionless on 
her bed, he carefully pried ^art her cracked lips. 
Slipping the straw into her moutli, he released the milk 
a few drops at a time. 

After sbt months in one of the UNHCR camps, Khen 
left for Toronto, Canada, where she learned English. 
She married a Vietnamese man from a different boat 
and is raising their t>¥0 children. Sometime after Khen's 
departure, the Vietnamese who had fed her left for Italy, 
where he now works as a plumber to support his two 
children. 



Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose you find out tliat pirates will attack you and 
your three traveling companions during your escape. 
What special preparations will you make? Where will 
you stash your valuables? How will you protect your 
passengers? 

2. Suppose you are boat leader on a fleeing vessel, 
overloaded and short of water. Suppose, too, that you 
come upon a swamping boat of fellow escapees, who 
call out for you to save them. As leader of your boat, 
what will you do? Wliy? Will you involve your 
passengers in tiie decision? How will you let the people 
in the sinking boat know your decision? 

3. Suppose your boat is about to be attacked by a single 
pirate vessel. As boat leader, what will you do? Will 
you give in or will you resist? Suppose, instead, that you 
unknowingly enter a circle of seven pirate boats. WHl 
you act differently when they attack? 

4. Sea water, which contains salt, increases the effects 
of dehydration if swallowed. It was not uncommon for 
Boat People out of fresh water to drink their own urine. 
What do you think of their choice? Is that something 
you can imagine doing? Might you feel differently if 
lost at sea? In far rarer cases, starving Boat People drank 
the blood and ate the flesh of a fellow passenger who had 
died. H w do you feel about that choice? 
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Huy Nguyen: Brothers, Drowning Cries 
1 

Shaking the snow from your hair, bowl cut 
like an Immigrant's, you hand me your assignment- 
Compare and Contrast. Though your accent stumbles 
like my grandfather's, you talk of Faulkner, 
The Sound and the Fury, You mention Bergson, 
whom you've read In French. Duree. How the moment 
lasto. 

Your paper opens swimming the Mekong Delta. 
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As you lift your face, the sun flashes 
down wrinkles of water; blue dragonfiles 
dart overhead. You hear your brother call. 
You go under again, down, down, till you 
reach the bottom, a fistful of river clay, 
mold a ball in the dark, feel your lungs struggle, 
waiting to burst- 
Where is your brother? 

Against the current's thick drag, stumble 
to shore, the huts of fishermen— 
My brother, my brother's drownedi 

Faces emerge from dark doorways, 
puzzled, trotting towards you, then 
all Of them running to the river, 
diving and searching the bottom 
not for clay but flesh, 

and there the man 

crawls up on the beach, your brother 
slumped over his shoulder, bouncing up 
and down as the man runs up and down, 
water belching from your b: her's mouth 
but no air, not air; flings 
your brother to the ground, bends, 
puts mouth to your brother's lips, 
blows in, blows out, until your brother's 
chest expands once, once, and once, 
and his eyes flutter open, not yet back 
in this world, not yet recognizing the blue 
of the sky, that your people see as happiness, 
even happier than the sun. 



3 

It's five years since you saiied the South China Sea 
and the night Thai pirates siiced your wife's finger for 
a ring, then beat you senseiess. You wol<e to a 

merchant ship 
passing in siience, as if a mirage were shouting for 

help. 

Later, in that camp in Manila, loudspeal<ers told the 
story 

of a boat brol<en on an isipnd reef, and the survivors 
thrashing through the waves, giving up the ghost, 
and the giri who reached the shore and watched 
the others, one by one, fail from starvation, 
as she drank after each rain from shells on the beach. 
At last only her brother remained, his eyes staring 
upwards at the wind and sun, calling, calling her 
name. . . . 

The camp went silent, then a baby, a woman sobbing 
And you knew someone was saved to tell the story. 

4 

Huy, 

how many ships are drifting just out of the harbor of 
history, 

all waiting for a voice, like a tug boat, to pull the 
survivors 

into port? (Each of them sings a skeletal song— l/V/70 

shall be saved? ) 
At seventy, through the streets of Saigon, your mother 

hauls 

bowls of soup to sell at dawn. In prison, malaria numbs 
your 

brother's limbs. You wait for his death. Safe. Fat. A 
wo rid away. 
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You are a man without a country, a citizen of this 
century, 

and if I ask you to write this down, you do so with a 
smile 

of sorrow and amusement. And where you swim e. 

night, what wakes you 
screaming, remains beyond your English or my 

ignorance. 

— David Mura 
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An Island View 



"I live here full of missing." 
— Viatnamese Boat Person 



Khen, Dr. Cung, Thu Trung aiKi tlie Giau family all 
spent almost a year on Palau Bidong) an island in the 
South Qiina Sea, before they resettled in the west. 
Palau Bidong had previously been uninhabited. At the 
height of the influx of Boat People, 43,000 people 
(approximately the population of Redlands, California; 
of Holyoke, Massachusetts; or of Ames, Iowa) lived in 
the camp at the foot of Bidong' s volcanic cone. The 
island had no source of fresh water or food. 

Approaching Bidong by boat, Mai and Son were 
struck by its beauty: the volcanic cone thrusting from a 
sharp blue sea, white beaches shaded by palms and 
peppeied with the skeletal hulls of abandoned Vietnam- 
ese boats, and the camp itself. The houses were fash- 
ioned from blue plastic: solid blue plastic, striped blue 
plastic, checkered blue plastic, all stretched over bam- 
boo saplings. Tliese make-shift shehers perched on tlie 
liillside made ihe island look like a circus offering a 
thousand events. 

Close up, Mai and Son felt liifTcrent. Tlieir house of 
blue plastic had a floor space eight feet by eight feet. 
Hiat's the size of two sheets of plywood. In that space 
they lived with tlieir family of ten. The walls were rice 
sacks, which offered little privacy from tlie voices and 
ears of 43,000 neighbois. Their diet was rice and rice 
and rice — adequate to survive but boring and un- 
healtliy. Mai and Son never did become accustouHKl to 
tlie stench <)f garbage and feces. 

For Boat People in 1980, tliere was no turning back. 
Ethnic Qiinese had been pushed out of Vietnam; ethnic 
Vietnamese had left illegally. Botli groups knew they 
would be imprisoned if they returned. Malaysia, traub- 
led by racial discord between ethnic Malays and its own 
ethnic Qiinese population, could not or would not 
'^£conmx)date tlie new arrivals from Vietnam into its 
own society. 

Other Soutlieast Asian countries had similar con- 
cerns. Consequently, most host nations labeled the 
Vietnamese as "Illegal Immigrants." They agreed to 



hold the Vietnamese in camps under the authority of 
their national prison system as long as western nations 
would accept them for resettlement and as long as the 
United Nations covered all expends. 

As the Boat People exodus continued into the late 
1980s, the international community came to see many 
Boat People as economic migrants. UNHCR started 
additional screening. Only those wtio fit the definition 
of "political refugee" (about 10%) were processed for 
resettlement. The rest were stuck in camps. In Hong 
Kong, families lived in "cages" 8 feel by 4 feet by 4 feet. 

UNHCR worked out a repatriation program with tlie 
govemment of Vietnam. From June 1989 to May 1990, 
2,500 Boat People \Mere repatriated For the first time in 
its history, UNHCR launched a mass infonnation and 
education program to encourage people wishing to 
leave Vietnam to use the legal route known as the 
Orderly Departure Program. Some 60,000 people left 
Vietnam by orderly departure in 1990. 

Vietnamese who left by boat gave up their national- 
ity. When they arrived in a camp, they had no legal 
status, lliey could not marry, could not legally have 
children or, for tiiat matter, die legally. But even though, 
they no longer had nationality, the Boat People did have 
government. On Bidong, I>. Cung soon became camp 
leader, functioning as mayor. He assmned responsibil- 
ity for seven residential zones and ttn administrative 
departments, all staffed by Boat People. The adminis- 
trative departments included camp administration, 
healtli, sanitation, water, supplies (food, etc.), social 
welfare. Internal police, labor, education, and language 
interpretation. As a young man. Son was require<i to 
work at least two days a week in an assigned division. 
If he liad been skilled in a foreign language, he might 
have interpreted for visitors. But since Son was un- 
skilled, he joined the laborers. Wearing shorts, flip- 
flops and no shirt in 100"" heat. Son carried 100-pound 
Siick after 100-pound sack of rice down the long jetty to 
the sweltering supply warehouse. 

Mai was not required to work, but she did take a job 
making medical identification cards for new arrivals. 
Her closest friend helped inoculate tlie new arrivals 
against diphtheria, pertussis (whooping cough) and 
typhoid. Both young women were responsible for 
cooking the family^s rice over small fires tliey built witli 
wood taken from the mountainside. They wT^hed what 
few clothes tlieir families had in sea water. 

Son and Mai lived tliis way for nineteen n>onllis 
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before resettlement. Like every other person in the 
camp, they suffered from the epidemic ailment that Dr. 
Cung called benh lau, the «vaiting disease. 

By 1991, thousands of people — particularly un- 
skilled single men — ^remained in the Southeast Asian 
camps after six or seven years of trying to find sponsor- 
ship. A sponsor is a relative, American contact, church 
group or other organization that agrees (with assistance 
from U.S. government programs) to assume financial 
and social responsibilities for resettling a family. At 
best, United Nations officials needed ahnost a year to 
verify that a family of Boat People actually had a 
sponsor. 

While waiting in the camps, most Boat People re- 
mained true to their former lives. On Bictong, Dr. Cung 
treated patients in the camp hospital before he was 
elected camp leader. Thu Trung went to school and 
played in the surf. The carpenters hammered an addi- 
tion to the hospital, the police patrolled the paths, the 
social workers cared for rape victims, the pimps plied 
tlieir trade, and the robbers stole. Mothers scolded their 
children, the kids molded ration tins into toy boats, the 
earnest studied English, and the goof-offs swung be- 
neath the palm trees in hammocks former tenants had 
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made from UNHCR twine. 



Discussion Questions 

1. Think back to a time when your days were unstruc- 
tured and free of commitment, perhaps a summer or a 
long vacation or even a week-end. Reconstruct what 
you had planned to do with the time. Compare how 
much you accomplished with what youM plarmed. 
What do such experiences tell you about your own 
patterns when faced with expanses of free time? 

2. Suppose that at this point in your life, you were to live 
in a camp like Bidong. You would sleep on a bed made 
of ship planks, with mosquitoes nipping your ears. You 
would live on rice and rice and rice. Of course you 
would have no computer, radio, TV, VCR, stereo, 
movies, musical instruments, books, paper, bicycle, 
motorcycle, car, ice cream, candy or pizza. There 
would be black market soda, bi'.( it would cost the 
equivalent of five dollars a can. iiow would you All 
your free time? 

3. Think back (or aliead) to a time when you didn't 
know wliere you were going to live and wiiat you were 
doing next. The end of senior year might be suchatime. 
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This map represents the cumulative 
state populations of Southeast Asian 
refugees resettled in the U.S. between 
1975 and 1984. 



Source: OfHcc of Refugee 
Resettlement, U.S. Dept. of Health 
and Human Services 
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How did you feel during that period of "not knowing**? 
Was it sometimes hard to keep yourself centered? If so^ 
why? Did you sometimes feel anxious or fearful? 
Why? 

4. Suppose you are living in a camp like the one on 
Bidong. AU your friends have been accepted to the 
United States. Your life's dream, like your friends\ has 



been to live in America* However, you do not have any 
contact in the United States to sponsor you. United 
Nations officials tell you that you MUST therefore 
apply for admission to Australia. You do not know a 
soul hi Australia* Describe how you would feel. Try to 
do this with an image or comparison, such as "I would 
feel like a...** or **I would feel like the time when...** 
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Your Town, USA 



Tm half Vietnamese, half American, 
ril never be whole in either country." 
— Vietnamerican young woman 



One night after the Chau family had lived on Bidong 
for nineteen months, they heard their names on a list 
read over the camp loudspeakers. The next morning 
they waited on the beach with 132 other Boat People. 
Son and Mai's grand^nother, now eighty, sat on a rice 
sack stuffed with the family's few possessions. She 
held their youngest sister, now a squirming two->ear- 
old. 

At the end of the jetty stood the ship that would take 
their family to mainland Malaysia^ where they would 
spend a few weeks in a special transit camp. Close 
friends surrounded Son and Mai, now eighteen and 
nineteen. Both Son and Mai knew they miglit never see 
these friends again. 

Tiiree weeks later, the Qiaus aie their morning rice 
in the deafening squalor of the transit camp. Twenty- 
four hours after that, they emerged from their first 
airplane ride into the hullabaloo of Chicago's O'Hare 
airport. Grandmother balked at the escalator. The two- 
year-old squealed v^th delight when the family's bulg- 
ing sack magically appeared on a conveyer belt. 

Once outside the airport, there were cars and cars and 
cars, all whirring and whizzing; and there were roads 
with not one lane but eight. The signs were bigger than 
houses and tliey pulsed, red, yellow, blue. wSon encoun- 
tered his first snow and bittor cold. For the first time, 
Mai wore a coat that hung like weights from her shoul- 
ders, and she could see her own breatli! All around she 
heard the tumbling sounds of English, which she'd 
studied in school for five years. However, sIk could not 
understand one word. 

llie Jonasons, representatives of a sponsoring 
church, settled the Chaus into an apartment in a Chicago 
suburb, where they were the only Vietnamese. The 
apartment was palatial compared with the blue plastic 
house on Bidong. There was a shower and a toilet that 
noshed. The Jonasons provided tl)e Chaus with not only 



rice but also fruits and vegetables and even meat. 

Within a few days, Son and Mai entered the local 
high school. Their classmates stood a head taller. Each 
day the American students wore a different set of 
clothes. Some even drove cars, When Son could catrh 
a word, it was ^football,'' a sport with little use for his 
small body. Mai, further advanced in English, blushed 
when she heard her new friends speak freely of what 
they did on dates nith their boy friends. Both Son and 
Mai spent weeks listening to teachers talk in an unintel- 
li'jible torrent. Only in math class, wfaet^ they could 
follow the already familiar symbols, did mey under- 
stand anything. 

Son and Mai studied, and they studied. Every 
evening Rebecca Jonason came over, and the three 
students spread their books over the kitchen table. 
Patiently, with Rebecca's help. Son and Mai read each 
sentence over and over, trying to make sense of verbs 
that kept changing. They couldn't seem to discipline 
their tongues to curl around their front teeth for a clear 
**th" sound. However, by the end of the first full year, 
both Mai and Son were able to take the same tests as 
other students, even in literature and history. 

At the end of two years, the Chau family moved to 
Orange County, California. The weather is warmer 
there, and a large Chinese and Vietnamese community 
makes them feel more at home. Mai and Son entered the 
local community college, where Son is studying electri- 
cal engineering aitd Mai, computer science. Both have 
made the dean's list each semester. 

While Son and Mai study, the younger children 
watch television. They seem to have learned English 
instantaneously and often prefer it to Vietnamese. Their 
father, who works as groundskeeper for an apartment 
complex, can speak enough English to get along. Their 
mother, wlio tends tlie house, understands a little but is 
afraid to talk. Grandmother, growing more stooped 
each day, hardly speaks even in Vietnamese except 
when she bows before the family altar. Often site picks 
up tlie altar's yellowed photographs of her own parents 
in mandarin dress. Often a far-away look clouds her 
face. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Imagine that you are a Vlemamese who lived in a 
village outside Saigon before 1975. If you like, choose 
as your character someone of a different age and/or sex 
than yourself. Decide whether you are etlmic Chinese 
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The wider war in Indochina included the countries of Cambodia and Laos in addition to Vietnam. Many people in 
those countries also suffered terribly and nr^any have become refugees. The pictures on pages 23, 24, 27 and 28 
by Judith Canty depict Cambodian settlers in the northeast United States. 



or ethnic Vietnamese. Pick a line of work for your father 
or yourself if you are the father. This will define your 
family's economic class. Now suppose you are arriving 
as a Boat Person in your current community. You have 
just left Bidong after twenty months. Qiaracterize your 
Hrst impressions upon arrival. Use as many details as 
possible to describe wlif is exciting, frustrating, terri- 
fying, fun, angering, ov^'whelming, enchanting. 
2. Generally speaking, the transition has been very 
difficult for the elderly. Imagine you are an elderly 
Vietnamese man or woman who has resettled in your 
town. Make np a life for yourself. Describe how you 
feel about that life and about tlie one you left behind in 



Vietnam. Write a scene narrated in the first person to 
illustrate these feelings. 

3. We can never quantify human pain, and it is always 
dangerous to generalize. However, it is probably true 
that the transition to this country has been most difficult 
for Amerasian children (the offspring of American 
service men) and particularly for their mothers. Even 
though the mothers may have been legally married 
(most were not), they may still be viewed as prostitutes 
by their own people. Imagine you are an Anierasian or 
the mother of an Amerasian. Write a scene narrated in 
tlie first person to illustrate your feelings. 
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Settling In 



Thuc, Hien and Nguyet are high school 
students who reflect three waves of Viet- 
namese Boat People. Their different expe- 
riences are typical ot their groups. As you 
read their stories, try to think of which 
student's background is most lil<e your own. 



Fult-Time Motivation 

Thuc and his family of three brothers and two sisters 
left Vung Tau in early 1979 during the first rush of 
ethnic Vietnamese. Tliuc was ten at the time. During 
the war, Thuc^s father was the principal of a high school 
for boys m Saigon. His mother taught English and 
French at a girls* high school. The family lived above 



the pharmacy owned by Thuc*s paternal grandfather. 
Thuc can still remember how each night he would push 
aside the display racks of drugs so liis grandfather could 
drive the family*s shiny new Ford into the store. liis 
father would then close tlie folding outer doors and the 
inner iron gate. 

The family fell on hard times when the war ended. 
The government closed the pliarmacy, and Thuc*s fa- 
ther lost his job. The family sold die cur and lived on 
lliuc's mother^s income and on savings, which Thuc*s 
grandfather kept in gold leaf hidden in a secret panel in 
one of the upstairs rooms. In 1979 Thuc's grandfather 
bought passage for the eight family members at $2»000 
U.S. per person on an illegally- leaving boat . Their boat 
met Thai pirates. Thuc*s grandfather and parents lost 
the rest of their savings to the pirates. 

Thuc was eleven when he arrived in the U.S. His 
uncle, vAio ran a Vietnamese restaurant and had just 
bought a gas station in Huntington Beach outside of Los 
Angeles, sponsored the family. Soon after he anived in 
California, Thuc was pumping gas. As soon as his 
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English improved, Thuc waited on tables in the restau- 
rant. Before long, his father found work assembling 
computers, and his mother took a job with a refugee 
resettlement agency. Soon, the family made a down 
payment on a new I-Ionda. 

Thuc studied hard. He'd been raised according to 
Confucian values, which place importance on honoring 
one's elders and superiors. Thuc knew the best way to 
repay the debt he owed his parents and grandfather was 
to study hard. While his American classmates were 
watching television and playing pick-up football, Thuc 
studied. He went over the sentences in his literature 
book word by word until he understood each paragraph. 
By the time he finished eighth grade, Thuc had made the 
honor roll. By the end of ninth grade, he was making 
straight A' s. He practiced his violin as well and played 
in the school orchestra. 

Everyone had spoken of the United States as tlie land 
of opportunity. Thuc assumed he would go to Berkeley 
to study electrical engineering. His guidance coimselor 
thought Thuc would gain admission since he'd made 
straight A's all through high school and had scored high 
on the SAT. Thuc was bitterly disappointed not to be 
admitted to the freshman class in the fall of 1987 even 
though other students with strong records also were 
denied admission. 

Although Asian Americans made up twenty-five 
percent of the entering Berkeley class, Thuc and his 
friends began to wonder if admissions officials were 
discrimiiiBting against them. To make matters worse, 
some of Thuc' s wliite and black high school classmates 
felt the teachers Iiad discriminated against them in favor 
of tJie Vietnanr^se. They accused the teachers of over- 
looking Vietnamese students' inadequacies and of giv- 
iiig them extra points for effort. The guidance counselor 
disagreed, pointing out that the Vietnamese were dedi- 
cated and disciplined students. Naturally their Ameri- 
can classmates* complaints hurt the Vietnamese. 

Hard-to-Get-Going Blues 

According to United Nations officials, Hien is an 
^^inaccompanied minor." He comes from the second 
wave of Vietnamese Boat people, who were from non- 
professional backgrounds. Hien didn't pay for his boat 
passage the way Thuc's family did. Instead, Hien 
jumped onto a boat at the last minute. That was in 1 98 1 , 
when Hien was ten. He left behind his father, a cyclo 



driver, and his mother, a fruit veiKior. Because Hien's 
parents are still alive, he's not an orphan, but an "^inac- 
companied minor." 

Since Hien didn't have any relatives in the United 
States, he was given a low priority for resettlement from 
his transit camp in Indonesia. Hien lived in the camp for 
five years, until he was fifteen. During that time, he was 
supposed to attend English language classes, but he 
found the classes hard and usually skipped them to nin 
with a group of older beys. Hien's job in the camp was 
to monitor traffic in the outpatient clinic of the camp 
hospital. He made his spending money by stealing 
medicines from the hospital and selling them on the 
black market. 

A Catholic C .*ch outside San Francisco sponsored 
Hien and found a family with young children to take him 
m. Hien soon grew restless and depressed. He'd been 
living on his own for so many years. Now, his adoptive 
parents were telling him what to do. Hien pretended he 
didn't understand any of their English. After a couple 
of months of frustration in school, he played hooky, 
taking off for Chinatown, wliere he ran into some of his 
buddies from the camp in Indonesia. Tbey introduced 
liim to pot and the fast life. 

Hein stayed several nights in Chinatown before he 
returned to his American faniily. Once again, he pre- 
tended not to understand their English. The school 
counselor arranged special tutoring for Hien in all 
subjects, not just English. After two years, Hien's 
reading, writing and mathematical skills were that of a 
fifth grader, though he was seventeen and in the sopho- 
more class. He felt constantly embarrassed. At eight- 
een, Hien nwved into a rooming house. He now shares 
two dingy rooms with three other young Vietnamese 
men. Hien and his roommates are among the fifty 
percent of Indochinese in California who are on wel- 
fare. 

Hien has dropped out of school. He seldom speaks 
Etiglish. A few of his friends have joined the National 
United Front for the Liberation of Vietnam, a group that 
proposes to take Vietnam back from the communists. 
Hien isn't much interested in going back to Vietnam. 
He'll tell you he doesn't know what does interest hun. 
He'd like to have a car that he could drive fast but, 
without a job, that doesn't seem a likely prospect. 
Mostly Hien spends his d^s the way he did In ti^te transit 
camp in Indonesia. He hangs around, watching the 
world go by. 
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Ainerasian Isolation 



Nguyet's father was a white U.S. soldier named 
Tom, who was stationed for a year in My Tho. Tom 
came from Chicago. He had just turned nineteen when 
he met Nguyet's mother. To Tom, Vietnam was a 
strange and frightening place, where you could just as 
easily die as not. He was lonely. Nguyet's mother was 
young and lovely, with long flowing hair. 

If Tom had another name, Nguyet's mother never 
knew it. He brought her fizzy soda and real chocolate 
from the PX, and he bought her a transistor radio. 
Whenever Tom visited Nguyet's mother, he turned the 
set to Armed Forces radio, and they listened to Ameri- 
can rock and roll. Except for having to leave Nguyet's 
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mother, Tom was jubilant when his tour of duty ended. 
He promised to write and to send for Nguyet's mother 
so that she could join him in the U.S. 

Ngiiyet was bom three months after her father left for 
tlie U.S. Her mother sent letters addressed to "Tom, 
Chicago, USA," but she never received an answer. She 
supported Nguyet by selling noodle soup hi the market. 
By the tune she was seven, Nguyet was helping her 
mother. Some days she tended her mother's soup 
baskets. Other days she sold popsicles. She went to 
school, but that was hard because the other children 
looked at her blondish hair and laughed, calling her 
A/v ! — American! 

In 1987, Nguyet came to the United States with a 
special program for Amerasian children of U.S. sol- 
diers. She and her mother settled m Boston, a huge and 
frightening city compared witli My ITio. Life was hard 
in Boston. The Vietnamese students in Nguyet's school 
thought of her as American because of her blondish hair 
and American father, yet Nguyet didn't know any 
English. The American students thought of her as 
Vietnamese because of her facial features and language. 
For Nguyet, no group felt safe. 

At sixteen, Nguyet is in her sophomore year of higli 
school. She attends special education classes to help her 
overcome her gaps in schooling. Her mother cleans 
houses during the day and washes dishes in an Ameri- 
can restaurant at night. Because Nguyet cleans houses 
after school, she often doesn't have time to attend the 
Vietnamese club set up at her school. When she arrives 
home at niglit, slie's often too tired to study. The words 
on the page have little meaning. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Define what you mean by ^^class" in talking about 
strata of society. Are tliere classes in America? If you 
think so, name and describe each one you see. Which 
classes would Thuc, Hien and Nguyet represent in this 
country? In Vietnam? How easy or how hard is it to 
move from one class to another in the United States? If 
you think there aren't classes in U.S. society, defend 
your answer. 

2. Look up Confucius and Confucianism in an encyclo- 
pedia. What are the traditional Confucian values? How 
do they play into the "success** of students like Thuc? 
What happens to the practice of these values when 
people are forced to leave tlieir families as in the case of 
Hien and Nguyet? 
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Conclusion 



Tliroughout 1989 anH 1990 the Boat People r,- 
mained in the world news. Southeast Asian nat'ons, 
including Hong Kong, Indonesia, Malaysia, the FWlip- 
pines and Thailand, no longer were willing to take 
icsponsibllity for the Boat People. Malaysia pushed off 
an estimated 8,700 Boat People trying to land on its 
blicres. Scores of those refugees were robbed, raped or 
killed by -'rates after they were refused entrance. 

By December 1989, there were as many as 125,000 
refugees languishing in Southeast Asian detention 
camps, almost 50,000 in Hong Kong alone. When Hong 
Kong officials forced 51 men, \MQmen and children onto 
a plane for Hanoi in the middle of the night, there was 



an intemational outciy against **forced repatriation." 

Anticipating resistance. Hong Kong officials tried to 
search one of its camps for weapons. Fearing they too 
were being rounded up for repatriation, Boat People 
stoned the police, jammed the locks on the camp gates 
and set huge bonfires at both entrances. Some 700 
home-made weapons, including many knives made 
from metal bed slats, were found. 

In September 1990, an accord was signed by Britain, 
Hong Kong and V^cinam. It called on UNHCR to 
arrange for the return of Boat People who have not 
volunteered to go home, but who do not object to 
returning. UNHCR officials said they were not certain 
there were such people. 

The U.S., which has been making large contributions 
to maintain the camps, has been pressu*-^ ig its Southeast 
Asian allies to keep the Vietnrjnese. Many of its allies 
have urged the U.S. to take the refuge<fs. Other Asian 
diplomats liave privately expressed hope thai the United 
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States veonM intprove relations with Vietnam. An end 
to the embftigo, uicy suggest, would improve the Viet- 
namese economy and remove the necessity foi many to 
leave. Here, then, are other benefits to be w lized by 
U.S. reconciliation with Vietnam--«asing di )lomatic 
strains with our allies in Southeast Asia and ^lieving 
ihe miseiy of so many refugees fleeing from c cononiic 
hardship in Vietnani. 



General Discussion Questions 

1. The terms refugee and illegal imnigrant imply value 
judgements by the person or r^ovemment using ihem. 
Which group(s) of immigrants to the United States are 
currently considered refugees? Which are considered 
illegal immigrants by the U.S. government? Review the 
UN criteria for refugee status. According to these 
criteria, would you classify all of the Boat People 
described in this unit as refugees? Why or why not? Use 
specific exi;mples. 

2. Look at a map of Soutlieast Asia. If possible, obtain 
one that indicates water Cuirents and/or prevailing 
winds. Trace the route of most of the Boat People from 
Saigon to Malaysia. Which countries did they pass on 
the way to Malay iih? Why didn't thev go ashore in 
those countries'^ Note: Most of the refugee camps in 
northeastern Thailand are occupied by Cambodians. 
What reason(s) would prevent the Boat People from 
seeking help there? 

3. A frequently stated argument for U.S. military 
intervention has been that a communist victory would 
resuh in a ^bloodbath" of persecutions. Based on 
historical experience, was this true ir Russia? Qiina? 
i^jghanistan? Vietnam? Wliat were the factors tliat 
made each of these cases unique? What forms of 
treatment were used by the communists in Vietnam 
against the former elite? 

4. Tlie rigors of the journey for many Boat People 
provide a modem-day version of ordeals such as tlie 
westward movement in the United oitates, the Cherokef 
Tniil of Tears, and the Long March in China in t\\e 
1930s. Compare tlie physical problems faced by tiie 
Boat People with one or more of tliese events. In each 
case, who was die "enemy"*? 

5. How much do you think the Boat People's decision 
to leave Vietnam was influenced by an idealized image 
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of the United States? What developments in South 
Vietnam during the last ten years of the war encouraged 
such a view? Do you thmk refugees were more attracted 
by the promise of wealth or by the guarantee of free- 
dom? Cite specific evidence from the readings. 

6. Southeast Asia is a region which has histoi ically had 
bitter ethnic conflicts both within and among its nation 
states. What connections do these ethnic conflicts have 
with the decisions of the Boat People to leave Vietnam? 
How have they affected the acceptance of the Boat 
People into neighboring countries as refugees? 

7. V/hich of the people whose stories are included in tlie 
Chapter do you think demonstrated the greatest cour- 
age? Who was the best leader? Who showed the most 
compassion for others? Use specific quotations from 
the readings to support your answers. 

8. Although the voyage itself was often the most 
dangerous for the Boat People, their time in the refugee 
camps was perh^^^G the most demoralizing. For many 
families whd »iad lived comparatively well in Vietnam, 
the austeri of the camps was especially difficult. 
Many, unsure of v4iat would hempen to them, suffered 
from the "waiting disease.** Have you ever been in a 
similar situation where you seemed to have no control 
over your cii'ciimstances or future? Wliat did the people 
in the camps Jo to restore a sense of purpose to tlieir 
livej? 

9. The arrival of refugee families in the U.S. and their 
subsequent adjustment provides an opportunity to study 
how individuals react to cultural change. Which family 
members seemed to adjust most easily? Which have 
had the greatest difficulty? Social agencies are now 
atten^ting to address the mental health needs of the 
Boat People — problems that have emerged ten years 
after their arrivl ing tliis country. Wliich problems do 
ycu tliink would be most common? 

^0. The two largest groups of recent immigrants to tlie 
U.S. are Southeast Asians and Hispanics. Compare 
these two groups in terms of Uiese factors: 

1. Reasons wiiy each group came to tiie U.S. 

2. Adjustn^ent problems. 

3. Attitude of tlie government and the general 
public. 

In some cotmnunities, there have been conflicts 
between Southeast Asians and Hispanics. Wtiav do you 
think are the basic reasons for tliese conflicts? What 
i.iisperceptions miglU each group liave about tlie otlier? 




Chapter 12 George C. Herring and Kevin Simons 

THE VIETNAM WAR: 
LESSONS FROM YESTERDAY FOR TODAY 



Shuffling down the walkway to Washington's Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial, a small group of high school students suddenly confronts 
a bewildering array of Images. First, there Is the wall Itself— a 
seemingly uniform piece of glimmering black granite that silently, 
but Inexorably, dmws them further onto the grounds. Then there are 
the soldiers, statue soldiers whose brome gaze extends forever 
toward their fallen comrades, and live, middle-aged veterans whose 
fading ollV'3 drab or muttered jargon betray their former status. 
There are the names, thousands and thousands of them, and 
occasionally a wreath, a note, a flag, a photograph, or some other 
Item nestled against the base of the wall. 

Above all else, there Is a powerful and pervasive sense of 
solemnity. Sensing the enotlon and awesome grandeur of the wall, 
the students try to sort out their thoughts. Some merely stop and 
stare. A few weep. To a generation that knows the war mainly 
through films, there remains a strong sense of wonder mixed with 
confusion and curiosity. They walk away deep In thought, trying to 
come to terms with what thnv have seen and felt. Silently, each 
ponders the question, 'What does It maan?" 



The Importance of Vietnam 

The confusion and uncertainty of ihe students refl icX a larger national uncertainty about tlie meaiiing and 
significance of Vietiuur. Even before tlie last helicopter lifted off from Saigon in 1975, An>ericans struggled to 
understand and learn irom tlie longest and most divisive war in their nation*s history. Controversy raged as the 
war was being fouglit, and debate over its meaning persists today. From the Angolan crisis of 1975 to the Persian 
Gulf War of 19. 1, the shadow of Vietnam has hovered over every major foreign policy debate. The very word 
•^Vietnam*' still evokes powerful and often contradictory images as U.S. Icadi rs seek answers to tlie nation's nx)st 
pressing foreign policy questions. 
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What Americans have learned from Victiiani, to a 
large degree, reflects their broader political beliefs. 
Most have drawn the war^s lessons along ideological 
lines. At the risk of oversimplification, we might 
categorize the main positions as follows: radicals see 
the war as immoral and view the victoty of the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong with enthusiasm. In general, 
liberals have concluded that the war was umiecessaiy 
and probably unwinnable. The most important lesson 
they draw is for the United States to avoid similar 
situations in the future. Conservativej, on the other 
hand, view the war as highly moral, even "^ble," to 
quote fonner President Ronald Reagan. They feel that 
it could and should have been won. The major lesson 
tliey draw is tliat the next war must be fought properly 
so that success is assured. 



The Radical View 
of the War 



Radicals propose that the war was not a "mistake,** 
but a logical extension of U.S. imperialism, a stubborn 
but futile effort to maintain U.S. control over another 
nation. Radicals see any interference with another 
nation's seif-dctemunation as unethical. Many cited 
tliis principle in criticizing both Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan and U.S. intervention in Nicaragua, 

In the radical view, the U.S. tried to thwart the 
popular will in Vietnam, first by subsidizing the French 
military, then by blocking the 1956 unification elec- 
tions, and finally by imposing a corrupt military dicta- 
torship on the people of South Vietnam. The U.S. was 
never able to establish a stable govemnwnt in South 
Vietnam because the people's war of national liberation 
was too powerful. In trying, the U.S. had to resort to 
such cruelty that it was condemned around tlie world. 

Radical Ijessons for Today 
Many radicals claim that Vietnam is the prototype 
for future wars of national liberation. For historian 
Gabriel Kolko, Vietnam confirmed tlie "awesome*" 
potential of nien and women to define tlieir own futures 
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against overwhelming opposition. Other radicals are 
less certam that right will always triumph. However, 
they believe U.S. foreign policy must address the 
^^oots** of social conflict around the world, e^)ecialty 
economic exploitaticn and the repression of human 
rights. Radicals assert such a policy is both ethical and 
practical. They advocate a national security policy 
designed to eliminate the real sources of insecurity in 
the lives of Americans — not communism in other coun- 
tries but poverty, ignorance and illness in our own 
country. Radicals call for a large cut-back in military 
spending and strong government programs to promote 
employment, health, education and welfare in the U.S. 

In the radical view, Tliird World conflict is not the 
result of communist subversion but the legitimate ex- 
pression of civil discontent. If the U.S. wants stable 
political allies, it should support the people's aspira- 
tions by offering various programs of social reform and 
relief. Radicals propose that making friends with the 
people of other countries is the surest route to enhancmg 
U.S. national security. 



The Liberal View 
of the War 



For American liberals, tlie Vietnam War was an 
especially traumatic experience. Throughout the 1940s 
and 19SOs, most liberals supported the nation's Cold 
War policies of containing communism, and they 
backed the commitment in Vietnam implied by the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution of August 19(>4. Only when 
this commitment led to a protracted and inconclusive 
war did many liberals start a protest that eventually went 
beyond Vietnam to question the basic assumptions of 
postwar U foreign policy. 

Mos: liberals have continued to view the war criti- 
cally. American intervention had been misguided from 
the start, the result of a dogmatic anti-conuDUnism that 
produced gross misperceptions on the part of major 
policymakers, llie United States foo<5<;hly committed 
its power and prestige in an area of peri))heral impor- 
tance on behalf of a client of dubious legitimacy. 
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The Invasion of Grenada 

I didn't want a monument, 

not even one as sober as that 

vast black wall of broken lives. 

I didn't want a postage stamp. 

I didn't want a road beside the Delaware 

River with a sign proclaiming: 

"Vietnam Veterans Memorial Highway." 

What I wanted was a simple recognition 
of the limits of our power as a nation 
to inflict our will on others. 
What I wanted was an understanding 
that the world is neither black-and-white 
nor ours. 

What I wanted 

was an end to monuments. 

— W.D. Ehrhart 



★ WNALD REAGAN as C/NOON JOHNSON MARt^IIiS.* 

★ EL SALVADOR as SOUTH VIETNAM . ~ 

★ YffTHASP€aALAPPeAKA»4C6ByFIDELCASTW)AS HOCHUINH 



Liberals have concluded that tlie means used were 
disproportionate to the ends sought, and that the United 
States inflicted callous and even wanton destruction on 
the Vietnamese people. Given the corruption of the 
South Vietnamese and the deteniiination of the Nortli 
Vietnamese, liberals insist an American victory was 
beyond reach, no matter how much power was applied. 

Liberal Lessons for Today 
From Lebanon m tlie early 1980s to Central America 
to the Persian Gulf, most liberals have warned that any 
form of intervention may lead to anotlier Vietnam. 
Should the United States persist in its course in Central 
Americ% journalist Tad Szulc admonished in 1981, it 
would become bogged down "in an endless Vietnam- 
style guerrilla war" in the jungles and mountains of El 
Salvador and Nicaragua, a ''scenario for absolute di- 
saster.** 

Readmg news clippings from 1964 indicating tliat no 
troops would be needed and reports from 1966 tliat 
more troops would be required. Representative Andrew 



Jacobs [D-Indiana] in a 1986 debate on aid to the 
Nicaraguan Contras implored his colleagues to remem- 
ber Vietnam: "Here we go again," he warned, "Gulf of 
Tonkin Day....We ought to know by now that wlien they 
send the guns it does not take long before they send the 
sons.** 

ITiis concern about the consequences of another 
Vietnam was evident with respect to the Persian Gulf 
War. Liberals were sharply divided on Na^ether the 
United States should have intervened militarily in tlie 
Gulf region in the first place and, if so, in what .on • 
Memories of Vietnam have influenced anti-inteiv^ji 
tionist feelings among many liberals. Placards at anti- 
war rallies carried slogans such as "Kuwait is Arabic for 
Vietnam." A leading cartoonist portrayed an American 
GI seeing a desert mirage of Asian peasants in conical- 
shaped hats working alongside water buffaloes in a rice 
field. "I feel like Alice staring into the looking glass," 
said Ron Kovic of Bom on the Fourth of July fame, as 
U.S. troops were departing for Saudi Arabia, "seeing 
the same horror and nightmare about to repeat itself." 
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The Conservative View 
of the War 



Conservatives have viewed Vietnam and its lessons 
very differently. Less influential in the last years of the 
war, they have found in postwar developments reason to 
speak out with renewed vigor on what they had always 
believed. They have cited Ylanoi's harsh treatment of 
the defeated South Vietnamese, the flight of nearly a 
million boat people from Vietnam, and the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia to justify the original U.S. inter- 
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Some liberals voted for force over sanctions in the 
Persian Gulf. They generally advocate an intervention- 
ist foreign policy for the U.S. However, they urge a 
more pragmatic approach that does not exaggerate the 
importance of local conflicts and is addressed to the 
sources of local discontent. These liberals support a 
strategy that relies less on large scale initiatives with 
high volumes of fire power and more on c^*uiterinsur- 
gency methods aimed at the leaders of revolutionary 
nK)vements. Such an ai^oach causes less indiscrimi* 
nate damage, is i^sumably less costly, and minimizes 
the risks of public {protest or superpower confrontation. 
Where such is not possible, liberals will warn against 
involvement — not because it is unethical but because it 
is impractical. 




vention in Indochina. Conservatives have claimed that 
Hanoi's close postwar ties with the Soviet Union has 
confirmed what they have insisted all along — that it was 
nothing more than an instrument of Moscow's l:\rger 
design. 

Conservatives also are certain that the war could 
have been won. Many of tliem blame the "ill-consid- 
ered" strategy of gradual escalation imposed on the 
iniliauy by President Lyndon Johnson and Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara. If the United States had 
employed its air power against North Vietnam quickly, 
decisively, and witliout limit, they say, and if it had 
invaded the North Vietnamese sanctuaries in Laos, 
Cambodia, and across the deniiiitarized zone, tlie war 
could have been w^n. A veiy extensive public informa- 
tion campaign has helped to promote the belief that tlie 
nation's leaders kept the military from winning the war. 
"Sir, do we get to win this time?" the hero Rambo from 
the blockbuster 1985 film of the same name asked upon 
accepting his assignment to return to Vietnam and 
rescue his comrades allegedly being held captive there. 

Conservatives further argue that a major cause for 
America's failure can be found at home. In their view, 
a naive and hypercritical media and a treasonous anti- 
war movement turned the nation against the war, forc- 



ing Presidents Lyndon Johnson and Ricliard Nixon to 
curtail the effort just when victory was in sight. A 
spineless Congress ruthlessly slashed aid to South Viet- 
nam in 1974, cnppUng the morale of an ally of twenty 
years and inviting North Vietnam to launch a fmal 
offensive. From this perspective, America's defeat 
resulted primarily from a lack of will. "Let's abandon 
the myths about Vietnam," one journalist has com- 
niented. 'We didn't lose. We quit. For the tirst time in 
111 story, Americans turned tail and ran." 

Conservative Lessons for Today 
Conservatives also were divided on the issue of 
military intervention in the Persian Gulf. Some, like 
columnist Patrick Buchanan, expressed strong opposi- 
tion to the President's policies, proposing that the po- 
tential cost of the war would be disproportionate to our 
nation's interest in the dispute. Other conservatives, 
like Senator Richard Lugar (R-Indiana), insisted that 
tlie principal mistake tho United States made in Viet- 
nam was not seeking victory. In his view, the m^jor 
Vietnam lesson the United States should apply to the 
Persian Gulf is that the only way to wage war is "to buikl 
up overwhelming force, strike quickly with massive 
power, and tiy to get it over within days or weeks." *llie 
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quicker you do the Qviirman of the Joint Chiefs 

of staff, General Cblin Pbweli, "thebetter oflfyou are.*' 
Former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger and others 
The New York Tunes labeled "hasty hawks'* even pro- 
posed a pre-emptive first strike against Iraq in hopes of 
resolving the mipasse before a Vietnam-like stalemate 
could develop. 

Conservatives also have contended that when the 
nation is at war, sharp limits should be put on public 
debate. In invading Grenada in 1983 and Panama in 
1989, the Reagan and Bush administrations gave the 
media no advance warning and hft newspaper and 
television reporters at home. Media coverage in the 
Persian Gulf was restricted and censored by military 
authorities. This was a deliberate strategy based on the 
lessons conservatives believe they learned from Viet- 
nanL Many conservatives joined liberals in insisting 
that, before committing troops to combat in the Persian 
Gulf, the U.S. Congress must pass a declaration of war. 
They did so because they felt it would ensure congres- 
sional support and provide a legal basis for curbing 
public opposition. 

Memories of Vietnam thus continue to influence 
U.S. attitudes toward foreign policy. On any given 
issue, scarcely a position is taken without some refer- 
ence to Vietnam and its lessons. The major problem, of 
course, is that tliere is no agreement among Americans 
on wiiat the lessons should be. The nation is still deeply 
divided on the meaning and significance of the war and 
what should be learned from it. 

Ideological Abuses 
of History 



In proclaiming their respective lessons of Vietnam, 
radicals, liberals and conservatives misuse history. 
Conclusions on all sides have been based on superficial 
knowledge and faulty reasoning. All sides have ma- 
nipulated history for partisan reasons, appealing more 
to emotion than reason. 

On all sides, the lessons are based on historical 
"givcns" that cannot be proven. The liberal argument 
tliat the war was unwinnable is as unprovable as the 
conservative argument that with a different strategy or 
in tlie absence of domestic dissent the United States 
would have won. Such questions can never be answered 



categorically. 

The historical reasoning of all sides also is suspect. 
Hie liberal warning that each new intervention will lead 
to another Vietnam is less than convincuig. Indeed, if 
that means a prolonged, inconclusive and costly war, 
this may be the least likely outcome, since memories of 
Vietnam are so fresh. 

The conservative effort to ennoble U.S. intervention 
in Vietnam on the basis of what tiie Hanoi government 
has done since the end of the war, in Kattenburg's 
perception, engages ^in the dubious business of judging 
the past from the present." Such judgments cannot help 
but produce wrong-headed conclusions. In the case of 
Vietnam, the highly emotional moral judgments made 
by conservatives distort both the present and the past m 
order to turn the tables on radical critics of U.S. inter- 
vention. 

In addition, radicals, liberals and conservatives base 
their lessons on histoiy that is at best debatable, at worst 
wrong. Radicals who see the communist victory in 
Vietnam as vindicating the concept of people's war 
conclude that similar popular uprisings will inevitably 
triumph elsev^iiere. In fact, since World War 11, left- 
wing insurgencies have been defeated in Greece, Ma- 
laya, the Philippines, and Indonesia. 

In Vietnam, the United States crushed the Vietcong 
insurgency in the aftermath of the Tet Offensive of 
1968. Hie war was won not by guerrillas, but by a 
massive invasion of South Vietnam by North Vietmun- 
ese regular forces in 1975. The success of the commu- 
nists in Vietnam was due primarily to the unique politi- 
cal position tliey enjoyed in that nation*s history and to 
superior leadership and strategy, ingredients not easily 
replicated elsewhere. 

The conservative argument that the unrestricted use 
of American power would liave produced victory is 
equally simplistic. There is strong reason to reject the 
claim that tlie **knockout blow** from the air advocated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have forced Hanoi to 
settle on American terms. As a pre-industrial society, 
North Vietnam offered few strategic targets. Further- 
more, the strategic bombing surveys done ui Germany 
and Japan after World War II raised serious doubts 
about the abii*'y of bombing to undermine civilian 
morale. 

ITiere is evidence to suggest, moreover, that tlie 
Nortli Vietnamese were prepared to resist, no matter 
wliat the level of the bombing, even if they had to go 
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underground. The addition of more troops, invasion of 
the sanctuaries in Laos and Cambodia and ground 
operations in North Vietnam might have made General 
Westmoreland's strategy of attrition more workable, 
but they also would have enlarged the war at a time 
when the United States was already stretched thin. Each 
of these approaches would have greatly increased the 
cost of the war without resolving the central problem — 
the lack of popular support for the Thieu government in 
South Vietnam. AikI they might have provoked Chi- 
nese and/or Soviet intervention. 



In tenns of public opinion, there is no doubt that, 
after the Tet Offensive early in 1968, widespread and 
growing disillusionment with the war placed con- 
straints on U.S. leaders. However, there is little evi- 
dence that this was caused b^' ,:ions of the antiwar 
movement. The movement iwiCed Vietnam into the 
public consciousness, but its broader influence was 
limited by the division within its own ranks. 

The role of the media also has been exaggerated. To 
be sui;., reporting of the war sometimes was superficial 
and sensationalized, but systematic studies of news 



Cousin 

for John H. Kent. Jr.. 1919-1982 

I grew up staring at the picture of hini: 
oak leaves on his shoulders, crossed rifles 
on his lapels, and down his chest so many medals 
the camera lost them. He wore gold-rimmed 
glasses, smiled, had jokes to tell. World War Two 
exploded for me summers on the front porch 
when he'd visit and talk. Wounded twice, he knew 
he*d almost died. Courage rang In his voice. 

Ten years from my war. thirty from his. we 

hit a summer visit together; again 

the stories came. He remembered names of men. 

weapons, tactics, places, and I could see 

his better than mine. He'd known Hemingway! 

I tried hard couldn't find a thing to say. 

—David Huddle 
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content concluded that television commentary gener- 
ally reflected the position of the government or was 
neutral. After Tet> media reporting became more criti- 
cal but so did public opinion. Media reportage probably 
reflected, as much as caused, the 1968 turnaround in 
public opinion and the growing disenchantment that 
followed. 

Nightly exposure to violence on television may liave 
contributed to public war-weariness, but such an asser- 
tion can never be pfoven. In fact, it can be argued just 
as plausibly that routine coverage by mtwork television 
ultimately induced apathy toward the war. In sum, the 
media and antiwar movement appear to have had less 
influence on public attitudes than the growing costs of 
the war, eq)ecially the casualties. 

Finally, even when based on accurate historical 
accounts, reasoning by historical analogy is, at best, a 
perilous exercise. History does not repeat itself. Each 
historical situation is at some level unique, and we 
cannot draw facile conclusions that because such and 
such happened before, the same will happen again. 
There is a vast difference between Vietnam, on the one 
hand, and the Persian Gulf, on the other. To use them 
analogously violates sound historical practice. 



Vietnam and 
The Persian Gulf 



Comparisons between Vietnam and the recent Per- 
sian Gulf War provide a good example of the limitations 
of reasoning by historical analogy. On the surface, there 
were striking similarities. In each case, the United 
States dispatched vast military power into the Third 
World to defend interests it claimed were vital against 
nations and leaders said to be aggressors. In each case, 
"lessons" from Worid War U— the spectre of Adolf 
Hitler and the so called Munich or Manchurian anal- 
ogy — were used to justify the intervention. From the 
beginning of the Persian Gulf intervention, like in 
Vietnam, there were complaints about the tack of clarity 
in U.S. goals and mission. Was it to iHr>tect oil, jobs or 
international borders? Did we seek to drive Iraq out of 
Kuwait, destroy Iraq's army, including its alleged 
nuclear capability, and/or to depose Saddam Hussein as 
head of state? 

By Januaiy 1991, demonstrations by a growing 
movement against the intervention recalled the anti-war 
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"A/ow this baby should get you all the. way through Ccntml Americt^ 



protests of the 1960s and 1970s, The possibility also 
was raised that, like in Vietnam, a long-term U.S. 
presence in the Middle East might stir Arab memories 
of earlier Western imperialism and broaden the base of 
opposition to the U.S. in the region. 

To these authors, however, it was clear that the 
differences in tlie two situations were much greater. 
The American commitment in Vietnam grew slowly 
and incrementally over fifteen years. In the case of 
Lyndon Johnson, escalation was handled in such a 
quiet, indirect way that there were later charges of deceit 
and trickery, llie conimitnient in the Persian Gulf came 
with dramatic speed — the largest military force since 
Vietnam was committed in a mere fifteen days. Of 
necessity it was done very much out in the open. 

In tenns of the way the crisis began, the Korean 



conflict of 1950 may be more analogous to the Persian 
Gulf than Vietnam, a quick, massive U.S. response to an 
invasion across an established border, llie setting for 
the war in the Persian Gulf also was much uifterent tlian 
in Vietnam. There were no jungles to hide the enemy. 
North Vietnam got some help from the Soviet Union 
and China, but Iraq had no outside suppoit. In marked 
contrast to Vietnam the United States enjoyed broad 
international support while Iraq, like the U.S. in Viet- 
nam, had the role of intemational bad guy. 

Finally and perhaps most importantly, the Persian 
Gulf War was tlie first post-Cold War crisis. Unlike the 
Vietnam case, the great powers were in broad agrcse- 
ment ratlier tlian in conflict, lliis strengthened the U.S. 
position and limited Iraq's options. 

On November 30, 1990, President Bush addressed 
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the nation and himself emphasized the differences be- 
tween the impending Persian Gulf War and the war in 
Vietnam: ""In our countiy, I know that there are fears 
about another Vietnam. Let me assure you, should 
military force be required, this will not be another 
Vietnam. This will not be a protracted, drawn-out war. 
The forces arrayed are different; the opposition is dif- 
ferent; the resupply of Saddam's militaiy will be very 
different; the countries united again.'^ * ^m in the United 
Nations are different; the topography of Kuwait is 
different; and the motivation of our all -volunteer force 
is superb. 

A short history of the war is providec^. in the con- 
clusion to Chapter 3. When Iraqi forces fled in retreat, 
President Bush ordered a cease Hre and boasted, ''By 
God, we've kicked this Viemam syndrome." However, 
he had liimself emphasized the great differences in the 
two cases. Moreover, a TVme-CNN national poll after 
the war found 7S percent of the U.S. public saying '^o'* 
to the i^oposition that the U.S. play the role of world 
policeman in the future. Victory over Iraq was sweet, 
but people were not accepting it as a model for U.S. 
foreign and military policy in the luiure. 

7b assume that the ^lessons of one time and place can 
mei:hanistical!y be ^lied in another" is to be guilty of 
what historian William Duiker has called "^cuhural 
i!niversalisnL" Any effort to correct for the strategic 
mistakes of Vietnam elsewhere in the world igiiores tlie 
vast differences between historical situations. On the 
otlier hand, to conclude that we must reflexively abstain 
from any conflicts in the Third World for fear that they 
will lead to another Vietnam is to draw selectively on a 
veiy narrow analogy. The same can be said for any 
effort to replicate the strategic successes of the Persian 
Gulf War. 

What we have so far learned from Vietnam is as 
likely to mislead as to enlighten us. A first "lesson*' of 
Vietnam might therefore be to view historical lessons 
with a healthy dose of skepticism. One of the major 
reasons for U.S. intervention in Vietnam was a misread- 
ing of history — the application of hard and fast lessons 
from Manchuria and Munich in the 1930s to the very 
different circumstances of Vietnam in the 1960s. To- 
day, once again, lessons are being drawn from the 
Vietnam experience to guide policy decisions in such 
areas as the Persian Gulf with insufTicient sensitivity to 
the limits of historical analogies. 



Learning From History 



Does this mean, then, that history has nothing to 
teach us or, more ^)ecincally, that the Vietnam experi- 
ence sheds no light on today's problems? Obviously, 
this is not the case. History in general and the history of 
American involvement in Vietnam, in particular, have 
much to teach us. But we must use them with discretion 
and caution. 

To learn from a Ustorical event, we must look 
beneath the surface and examine its component parts In 
the case of Vietnam, in-depth analysis of how we got 
there and why we failed can be instructive in its own 
right. Such inquiry may not yield lessons that can be 
applied uncritically to other, seemingly similar, events. 
But it can suggest certain fHinciples that can help us to 
make such decisions. We propose that observance of 
these principles could prevent a recurreiKe of the Viet» 
nam experience. 

Local Forces are Important 
The Cbld War mindset that got us into Vietnam— a 
set of attitudes and assumptions also used m the 1980s 
to justify intervention in G^ntral America — must be 
viewed critically. From the early 1950s until at least the 
mid-1960s, we viewed the conflict in Vietnam as an 
integral part of our larger struggle with the Soviet Union 
and People's Republic of China This assumption was 
based on a view of the world that was simplistic and 
fundamentally flawed. 

Vietnamese nationalism, not international commu- 
nism, was the driving force behind thirty years of war in 
Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh and his lieutenants were com- 
munists, to be sure, and throughout the conflict the 
Soviet Union and the People's Republic of China aided 
them. But the Vietnamese started the fight for inde- 
pendence from FraiK:e, and the Hanoi regime fought on 
to achieve the age-old goal of a unified and independent 
Vietnam. To a considerable degree, the strength of local 
forces explains the origins and peculid ' dynamics of the 
conflict in Vietnam. 

U.S. preoccupation with the Cold War had profound 
consequences for its policy in Vietnam. By wrongly 
attributing tlie war to world communism, the United 
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States drastically misjudged its origins and nature. By 
intervening in an essentially local struggle, it placed 
itself at the mercy of local forces, a weak and corrupt 
client in South Vietnam, and a determined adversaiy in 
North Vietnam. What might have remained a local 
conflict with primarily local implications was elevated 
into a nu^or international conflict with tragic conse- 
quences for Americans tmd Vietnamese. Vietnam thus 
suggests the centrality of local forces in international 
conflicts. 

In today's post-Cold War world, international com- 
munism is no longer an issue. This makes attention to 
local forces even more imperative. Hius, it is alarming 
to see how little we know about the indigenous sources 
of conflict that fuel the ongoing crisis in the Middle East 
region. Ijocal forces will necessarily vary in each 
situation, but the point should be clear: we ignore them 
at our own peril. 

Many Conflicts are Local 
A distorted world view also led us to exaggerate tlie 
importance of Vietnam. From the early 1950s, U.S. 
policy was based on the assumption that the fall of 
Vietnam to communism would have disastrous conse- 
quences. This assumption, in turn, was based on a 
model that ascribed equal importance to all areas of 
the world. 

These assumptions were in retrospect misguided. 
All areas are not of equal importance and, even if they 
were, the defense of them would stretch the capacity 
even of a superpower beyond the breaking point. Great 
powers must therefore be selective in assessing md 
defending their vital interests and must not establish 
goals that exceed the means to attain them. A policy of 
global containment such as the United States attempted 
to implement in the 1950s and 1960s and again in tlie 
1980s is unworkable. 

The domino theory, another major justification of 
U.S. intervention, has been exposed by events as false. 
U.S. policymakers feared that the fall of Vietnam would 
cause the fall of all of fomier French Indocliina, then of 
Southeast Asia, with repercussions extending to India 
and the Philippines and perhaps beyond. Tliis did not 
happen. Laos and Cambodia fell, but the other nations 
of Southeast Asia are now politically stable, economi- 
cally prosperous, and closely joined in an anti-co!nmu- 
nist alliance. The major conflict in the area since 1975 
has been among communist nations, Vietnam, China, 



and Cambodia. 

The domino theory overestimated the extent to 
which ideology binds govenmients together and under- 
estimated the extent to which nationalism keeps them 
apart. It also oversin^lifled the ease vith which revo- 
lution could be exported. In Southeast Asia, Africa, and 
elsewhere, there has been no domino effect; and the 
success of revolution has depended more on internal 
conditions than on external influences. We should 
therefore be skeptical of those vAio use the metaphor of 
falling dominoes to justify intervention in various parts 
of tlie world. 

The same sort of reasoning that was behind U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam has been behind American 
intervention in Central America- Indeed, what is most 
similar about Vietnam and Central America is the way 
the United States has r.;sponded to them. It would 
appear the height of folly to continue to operate on tlie 
basis of the same flawed assumptions that led to disaster 
in Vietnam. The result is not likely to be another 
Vietnam. Faulty reasoning cannot help but pixxluce bad 
policy, however, and the lives and treasure of many 
people are at stake. 

The Dangers of Incrementalism 
Vietnam also suggests the pitfalls of incremental- 
ism. The massive intervention of 1965 stemmed from 
a series of small, steadily expanding commitments over 
a period of nearly twenty years. From Truman's deci- 
sion to provide military aid to the French in 1950 to 
Johnson's decision to dispatch combat troops to Viet- 
nam in 1965, the United States enlarged its involvement 
step-by-step until it had invested a half-million troops 
and billions of dollars. 

At no point did policymakers foresee the ultimate 
costs of the war. Each commitment seem^ harmless 
enough, and the consequences of doing nothing ap- 
peared more ominous than those of escalation. Yet each 
step made getting out more difficult. In time the extent 
of the investment already made became its own argu- 
ment for further escalation. Ttiis process makes clear 
the hidden dangers of small, seemingly harmless 
commitments. 

The Limits of Power 
At each stage, moreover, U.S. policymakci*s appeal* 
to have taken success for granted. From the first 
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commitment to South Vietnam in 19SS, expert assess- 
ments of the chances of success were pessimistic; but 
policymakers persuaded themselves that everything 
would work out During one particularly heated debate 
among John F. Kennedy^s top advisers, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy suggested that, if the situation 
were as bad as reports seemed to indicate, the Uriited 
States should get out of Vietnam* According to Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr., the ^question hovered for a moment, 
then died away, a hopelessly alien thought in a field of 
unexplored assumptions and entrenched convictions.*^ 

Throughout its histoiy, the United States has enjoyed 
an unparalleled record of accomplishment Americans 
came to take success for granted, giving rise to wliat the 
English scholar, D. W. Brogan, has called illusion 
of American omnipotence,** the belief that the nation 
could accomplish anything it set its mind to. Vietnam 
makes clear that the United States, like all other nations, 
can fail. U.S. policymakers must acknoniedge this 
harsh reality. They would be well advised not to 
commit the U.S. military in unfavorable circumstances. 
They might well revert to the old rule of European 
diplomacy to support only those nations that show a 
capacity to stand on their own. At the very least, 
policymakers should leave escape hatches to be used 
when the costs begin to exceed the possible gains. 

This is especially true because Vietnam shows 'he 
extent to which the ability of great powers to dictate 
positions to small, Ixurkward** countries has drastically 
declined. Throughout much of the nineteenth century, 
the great powers used a variety of methods to dominate 
smaller nations. Even in the early days of the Cold War, 
tlie United States contained msurgencies in Greece and 
the Philippines and overthrew governments in Iran and 
Guatemala with relative ease and at little cost. Increas- 
ingly, however, the ability of the great powers to ma- 
nipulate lesser nations has diminished. 

The power of small nations has grown relative to that 
of the larger nations, and their leaders have learned how 
to use the powerful force of nationalism to resist great 
power encroachments. The rivaliy between the super- 
powers, in turn, has limited their ability to determine the 
destinies of smaller nations. The American failure in 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union's failure in Afghanistan 
dramatically indicate the nc«v limits of power. At the 
very least, as Thomas Schelling has written, Vietnam 
may herald tlie ""end of an era in which we could believe 
that a great industrialized power is bound to win when 



it fights a small, poor, backward countiy.** 

Know Your Enemy 

As for the actual use of American power in Vietnam, 
the ^essons*^ seem less clear. While American strategy 
was fundamentally flawed, it is not at all crertain that 
another approach would have produced bet'^er results. 
We sdiould thus be skeptical of those y/ho argue that a 
quicker and more decisive application of U.S. power 
would have ensured success. 

Still, there is much we can learn from the way we 
conducted the war in Vietnam. American policymakers 
assumed that the gradual increase of military pressure 
against North Vietnam would persuade its leaders to 
stop supporting the insurgency in the south without 
provoking a war with the Soviet Union and China, if 
nothing else, Vietnam should make clear the difficulties 
of fine-tuning tlie use of militaiy power in this fashioA. 

A fatal error was to underestimate the enerny. 
Americans mther casually assumed that the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam and the North Viet- 
namese would know better than to stand up against the 
most powerful nation ui the world. In the JoUnson 
White House, Bill Moyers has written, "Ther^ was a 
confidence — it was never bragged about, it was just 
there — that when the chips were really down, the otlier 
people would fold.** Years later, Heniy Kissinger still 
cov^d confess great surprise with tii^ discoveiy that his 
North Vietnamese counterparts were ^fanatics.** Since, 
from his standpoint, U.S. goals were reasonable, he 
found it hard to understand an enemy who seemed 
willing to risk everything to win. Kissinger and other 
U.S. leaders ignored the oldest rule of warfare — know 
your enemy. 

Problems with Clients 

American relations with the Soutli Vietnamese be- 
tween 19S5 and 1975 suggest numerous problems tliat 
might be encoimtered again in dealing with client states. 
First, the more we committed ourselves to the South 
Vietnamese government, the less leverage we had to get 
it to take actions we considered necessary for its sur- 
vival. The more deeply committed we became the less 
inclined we were to risk the collapse that would likely 
follow the withdrawal of our support. 

Moreover, at least from 1965 on, the use of American 
power in South Vietnam was to a large degree counter- 
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COVERT WARS: A DEBATE 

Mortin Halperin (staff me.. ;:>er of National Security Council 
during the Nixon administration): 

I believe that the U.S. ought not to engage in covert wars 
designed to interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. 
The constitutional grounds for this position are clear. Covert 
operations commit the U.S. to major foreign policy initiatl'<es — 
to wage war— without public debate, without congressional 
debate and without giving citizens the opportunity to express 
their views either by petitioning the government or by voting 
against a president because they don't approve his policies. 

Leslie Gelb (national security correspondent for The New 
York Times): 

1 disagree with Mort Halperin's proposition that we ought not 
to interfere in the internal politics of other societies. I believe 
that is exactly what foreign policy is. All foreign policy is the 
extension of one's internal policies into the internal policies of 
another nation. 

I think the question is not, "Should you have covert opera- 
tions?" The question is, "What is your policy?" If you have a 
policy that makes sense. It seems to me that in principle you 
could conduct covert operations supporting that policy.... 
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Ralph W. McGehee (served 25 years in the CIA, including in 
Vietnam; author of Deadiy Deceits: My 25 Years in the CIA): 

I believe that CIA covert operations have helped destroy 
democracy around the world. By means of these operations, 
the CIA has replaced popular governments with brutal, mur- 
derous, U.S.-controlled military dictatorships that torture and 
kill thoir own citizens... The disastrous Vietnam War began as 
a CIA covert operation. 



Wllllarii Colby (CIA Director, 1 973-76; author of Honorable 
Men: My Life in the CIA): 

I have quite a different view. Covert action is nothing new in 
American life.. ..It is tme that in the 1950s, with the organization 
and expansion of th' CIA, there was a considerable upsurge 
in them. Of the covert operations undertaken since then. I 
would say that some have been very successful and some 
have been disasters, some have been the wrong thing to do 
and some have been the wise thing to do... .The Bay of Pigs 
was certainly a disaster. But consider our program in the 
Congo in the early 1960s. The question we faced in the Congo 
was whether that country, which had just gained its independ- 
ence from Belgium, would be run by some toadies of the old 
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Belgian mining companies or by men aided by Che Guevara and 
supported by the Soviet Union. The CIA found a midpoint between 
those extremes— it helped Joseph Mobutu, then a nationalist 
member of the Congolese forces, become the third alternative. 
Now, I concede that the Congo — or Zaire, as it is now called— is 
no garden spot and that Mr. Mobutu is not the most perfect man in 
the world. But I thinlc that he has considerable advantages over the 
alternatives. 



John Stockwell (former CIA case officer in Zaire and Vietnam): 

I grew up in the Congo and served there in the Marine Corps and 
as a CIA officer. I know the country very well, and I can say that 
the CIA intervention there was an unmitigated disaster. The U.S. 
subvertei democracy in ihe Congo. We participated in the 
assassination of a prime minister who was democratically elected, 
Patrice Lumumba. Then we installed in power Joseph Mobutu, 
who is still the dictator. We have run the country into a debt of $6.2 
billion— money that was spent on the multinational corpo.ations, 
not on the people, in the Congo today, 25 percent of the people 
are starving, while Joe Mobutu has a personal fortune of about 
$4.5 billion. That is the result of what the CIA considers a 
successful covert action. 
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productive. The heavy artillery fire and bombing in 
South Vietnam wreaked enormous destruction^ tearing 
away the economic and social fabric of the nation we 
were tiying to assist ^It was as if we were tiying to build 
a bouse with a bulldozer and wreckmg crane/' one U.S. 
official later observed. 

Moreover, by assurmng primary responsibility for 
much of the Fighting, we induced a sense of dependency 
on the part of the people whose independence we were 
professing to defend. Tragically, the dependency that 
we unwittingly nourished persisted long after we had 
tired of the war. To the very end and despite over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, Nguyen Van Thieu 
and his cohorts clung desperately to the belief that the 
United States would come back and rescue them. Even 
when a nation or government is worthy of outside 
support, it does them no favor to provide the sui^rt in 
a way that undermines tlie self sufTicicncy that should 
be the object of our assistance. South Vietnam suffered 
the nx}st destruction in this long and blc ody war. We 
should ponder long and hard the morality of makuig a 



commitment to people that we may not be prepared to 
see through and that, in the long run, may cause them 
more harm than good« 

War Requires Popular Support 
Vietnam shows that public support for milit&i-y inter- 
ventions is both essential and unreliable. Wars cannot 
be fought in the American system without public sup- 
port. Yet dissent in war is a long-established American 
tradition. Korea and Vietnam make clcai that ttie longer 
the war and the higher American casualties, the more 
{Miblic support is likely to erode. Even in World War II, 
the "good war** against Hitler and Hirohito, General 
George C Marshall saw that public sun>ort had limits. 

The crucial ingredient in holding support may be 
success on the battlefield. Vietnam suggests that, 
without clear indications of success, public support will 
be difflcult to sustain. At the same dme, without public 
support it may be impossible to do tvhat takes to win. 
There is no easy answer to this dilemma. Certainly, 
leaders carmot take support for granted, as Johnson did 
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at the outset of the war. Nor is the secret plotting of 
Nixon and Kissinger a viable aitemative. llie only 
workable policy is one that can be defended in public 
debate, llie public needs a cause it can believe in before 
it willingly sacrifices its young men and treasure. 

The Reagan administration's Iran-Contra scandal, 
itself in part a product of Vietnam, underscores this vital 
point. White House operatives, like Lt. Col. Oliver 
North, who ovchestrated the exchange of arms for 
hostages with Ifedi and the illegal transfer of funds to the 
Nicaragua!! Contras, were deeply influenced by Viet- 
nam. Their anti-communism was strengthened by 
America's failure there and the subsequent national 
reaction against global interventiunism. Vietnam also 
left them cynical about governmental processes and 
constitutional limits. Thus they were determined to 
'Svin'' in Nicaragua to atone for defeat in Vietnam, and 
they were prepared to use any means to attain that end. 

llie result was not what they hitended. They discred- 
ited, perhaps beyond retrieval, the cause for which they 
fought More important, they reinforced the very "les- 
sons'* of Vietnam they had sought to overcome. Wars 
fought secretly and illegally without the consent of 
Congress ami the people are antithetical to the basic 
principles by which the nation is oiganized and threaten 
tlie integrity of its political institutions. Pt^sidents who 
undertake such wars place their own adnunistrations at 
risk. 



The War and the Warriors 
Vietnam shows what not to do in the raising and 
handling of troops. The draft policy used througliout 
much of the war imposed most of the buiden on the 
lower classes. The middle and upper classes to a great 
degree escaped service. The obvious inequity of such a 
system increased class hostilit>\ Also, by freeing the 
children of the elite, the draft encouraged them to be 
complacent about the war until the nation was deeply 
committed. 

Today's volunteer army, a legacy of Vietnam, con- 
tains the same glaring inequities in burden snaring. 
Without substantial reforms, such a system could have 
the same negative effects on public concern and class 



and racial relations as it did during the Vietnam War. 

To spread the iMirden of fighting, the services de- 
cided early that each man should serve just twelve 
months in the combat zone. This arrangement did 
nothing to promote unit cohesion and individual and 
group morale. 

Atrocities such as My Lai were not aberrations but a 
logical consequence of figliting a war of attrition wliere 
friend and foe were difflcult to distinguish in a nation 
hostile to outside intervention. We must do everything 
possible to learn from and prevent a repetition of such 
crimes of war. 

Above all, any nation that goes to war must provide 
for the readjustment of its fighting men to civilian life. 
Vietnam veterans were dumped back into an ungrateful 
homeland with little assistance in readjustment. This 
was not only callous but disgraceful and left scars that 
may never heal. 

More generally, Vietnam demonstrates the value — 
indeed the necessity— of reflecting on histoiy vAxen 
making and implementing U.S. foreign ix)licy. What is 
so striking now, especially with hindsight, is our abys- 
mal ignorance of the Vietnamese. We also mistakenly 
rejected the relevance of the French experience in 
Vietnam because, it was said, the United States did not 
have selflsh colonial goals like France and the French 
had not won a battle since Napoleon. 

At the least, we must conclude that, rather than glibly 
citing familiar but misleading analogies, leaders and 
citizens should use history to enlighten themselves 
about tlie areas and peoples with whom they deal. The 
more different the histoiy and culture of the people, the 
greater the need to study them in detail. 

The historical perspective involves taking an issue or 
problem back to its beginnings to determine how we got 
to where we are. It is striking how infrequently this is 
done in internal discussions of policy problems. Unfor- 
tunately, the news media^ preoccupied with daily hap- 
penings, typically ignore history and provide precious 
little in-depth understanding of foreign policy issues. 
History clariflcs the context in which contemporary 
problems exist. To act witliout such perspective can be 
deadly. 
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Conclusion 



Nations have long memories. Vietnam will continue 
to have a powerful influence on American foreign 
policy until some other cataclysmic event replaces it. It 
is therefore urgent that we study and learn from it. M 
doing this, we must remember that histoty does not 
yield precise, explicit answers to today's most pressing 
questions. Indeed, when used improperly, history is a 
mischievous guide. We should be wary of those vAio 
justify present-day commitments and strategies on the 
basis of what was done or not donj in Vietnam. 

On the other hand, careful analysis of how we got 
into Vietnam and why we failed can provide vital 
perspectives for today's problems. It can educate us 
about who we are and how we deal with other people 
and can offer cautionary principles, such as those cited 
above, that can help guide our leaders in making deci- 
sions. The past is indeed prologue, and we cannot begin 
to deal with today's most pressing issues without 
coming to terms with the longest and most divisive war 
the nation has fouglit. 



Discussion Questions 

1. Which films have made the deepest impressions on 
the **generation that knows the war mainly through 
films"? What images of the war do these films project? 

2. What are the most commonly asked questions 



reflecting tbe mood of national uncertainty about the 
Vietnam ex^^v/ience? 

3. Explain bow the varied of views on the war illus- 
trates the saying of Coutucius that '^you see what is 
behind your eyes." 

4. Radicals, liberals and conservatives differed in their 
assessments of the legitimate ends and means enployed 
in the war. Discuss these differences and how they 
influenced the way in v/inch each gioup viewed the war. 

5. Many liberals who originally backed the war in 
Vietnam changed their minus in the late 1960s. What 
events/circumstances led to this shift in attitude? 

6. What did General Westmoreland mean when he said, 
''It takes the lull strength of a tiger to kill a rabbit''? 
Discuss whether or not you believe this is a valid lesson 
to be drawn from the Vietnam War. 

7. WhsU were the major similarities and differences 
between the Persian Gulf and Vietnam? Did these 
differences lead to different results? Explain. 

8. Evaluate the authors' statement about Vietnam that 
^hat might have remained a local conflict with pri- 
marily local implications was elevated into a major 
international conflict." How does this statement relate 
to the ""lessons" discussed at the end of the unit? 

9. Was the ""Domino Tlieoiy" an accurate prediction of 
what happened in Southeast Asia when Vietnam fell? 
Why or why not? Is thexe a more appropriate analogy? 

10. What was the role of the ^homefront" in the 
Vietnam War? What "lessons" for the future miglit we 
draw from this? 

11. In the eyes of radicals, liberals and conservatives, 
who were the real "lieroes", Villains", and "victims" of 
the war? 
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Noon 




I'm digging holes for three wilted saplings- 




pin oak. mulberry, flowering crab — 




behind a tract house reeking freshly sawn 




boards In the heat of a July afternoon. 




After 22 years in dorm rooms, the Air Force, 




a string of roach-filled apartments and rent 




houses, 1 am a home owner. Transparencies 




swarming from my hat, 1 squat on my heels 




among clods of red clay and green shoots of grass 




then let myself unroll. 1 am forty. 




In ten years 1 will be fifty and 




this yard will be shaded. Now, the heat 




is excruciating. The rumble of trucks 




and cars floats over across rooftops 




from the throughway. It is the Delta and 1 




am sprawling on my back in copper-colored 




dirt after filling sandbags. Through the earth 




1 feel the kicks of an airstrike that goes on 




a klick away. Choppers are wheeling 




overhead like hornets. But this 




is not a poem about the war. 




1 m tireo or it always oeing tne war. 




This is a poem about how, if 1 place 




my head, that stick of mulberry tree 


q 


in the shape of a Y shades my eyes from the sun. 




—Perry Oldham 
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Those who couldn't 
agree on the war do 
agree on... 




1991 curriculum 
available In both 
modular textbook 
and paperback 
editions. 



The Lessons of 
the Vietnam War: 

• Covers all facets of the 
War from a diversity of 
perspectives 

• 1991 curriculum includes 
Persian Gulf War» updates 
on Vietnam and veterans' 
issues and a new unit on 
women 

• Teaches students how to think 
critically about conflict 
resolution in international 
it:lations 

• Teac^ies s* dents how to 
reasoheth cMy 

about moral choices 

• Sensitizes students to cultural 
differences 

• Written, reviewed and 
classroom tested by a 
nationwide network of 
Vietnam War scholars, 
teachers and veterans 

• Over 200 illustrations 

• Discussion questions in all 
units 



Units included in 
curriculum: 

Unit 1 

Introduction to Vietnam: Land. 
History and Culture 

Unit 2 

America at War in Vietnam: 
Decisions and Consequences 

Unit 3 

Was the Vietnam War Legal? 
Unit 4 

Who Fought for the U.S. 
Unit 5 

How the U.S. Fought the War 
Unit 6 

When War Becomes a Crime: The 
Case of My Lai 

Unit 7 

Taking Sides: The War at Home 
Unit S 

How the War Was Reported 
Unit 9 

Women's Perspectives on the 
Vietnam War 

Unit 10 

The Wounds of War and the 
Process of Healing 

Unit 1 1 

Boat People and Vietnamese 
Refugees in the U.S. 

Unit 12 

The Vietnam War. Lessons from 
Yesterday for Today 



"...a widely praised academic 
curriculum on Vietnam." 

Time Magazine 

"Today, teacliing about tlie Vietnam 
War is talcing a step forward with 
the Introduction of... the first 
comprehensive curricuium...The 
Lessons of the Vietnam War." 

The Washington Post 
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Senator John F. Kerry 

"As a Vietnam Veteran and 
United States Senator I l>elieve 
this textbook will provide an 
essential educational resource 
for the next generation of 
Americans." 

General John H. Johns, 
Professor, National Defense 
University 

"A balanced, dispassionate 
assessment of the very emotional, 
controversial events that occurred. 
We believe that U.S. policy must 
be based on an accurate under- 
standing of reality, not what we 
would prefer to believe about 
events. " 

Donald H. Bragaw, Former 
President, National Council for 
the Social Studies 

'*A fine contribution... based on 
the wiir as it was lived and experi- 
enced* reflecting the pride, the 
horror and, indeed, the shame that 
many fell about this episode in 
our history." 



Peter Frost, Professor, 
Williams College 

"This is more than the core of a 
good high school course, h is 
first-rate stuff and it qualifies for 
college-level study." 

Mary Stout, President, 
Vietnam Veterans of America 

*'We lost more than 58,000 
people in Vietnam and many of 
them were these kids' fathers. 
American students deserve a 
solid, objective textbook 
explaining why we went there 
and what happened." 

Jan Scruggs^ Founder, 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial 

*'A serious and thoughtful attempt 
to bring an understanding of that 
war's histoiy and impact to 
American youth." 
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Two new resources now available: 



videotape 

•Teaching the Vietnam War: 
Classroom Strategies" 1/2" VHS. 
72 minutes 
$44.95 

"A must for anyone planning to 
teach the Vietnam War, this video 
features experienced teachers 
discussing and demonslraling 
how they handle the most 
sensitive aspects of the wai /* 
Richard Wilson, Social Studies 
Coordinator, Montgomery 
County, MD Schools 



Resource Guide 

Resources for Teaching the 
Vietnam War: An Annotated 
Guide 
$9.95 

Edited by Dr Anthony 
Edmonds, Chair, History 
Depanmcnt, Ball State University. 
Everything a teacher needs to 
prepare lessons and make student 
assignments. Includes descriptions 
and ordering information for 
books, videos, speakers and other 
resources. 



''I wholeheartedly recommend the 
entire Lessons off Vietnam War program 
to all social science educators'^ 

John Jay BonstingI, 

author. Introduction to the Social Sciences 



Tlie Lessons off tlie Vietnam War, now available in ffour ways: 



Teacher Edition 

12 32-page units plus 

64-page Teacher's Manual 

in 3*ring binder 

$34.95 

Manual explains the curriculum's 
critical thinking approach and 
includes projects and activities 
with reproducible handouts. 



Student Edition 

12 32-page units in 3-ring binder 
$24.95 



Pn«>erback Student Edit-on 
12 chapters plus index 
$19.95 







Individual Units 

Minimum order 10 copies per unit 
$3.00 per copy 

List titles and quantities of particular 
units that you want on a separate 
sheet and attach it to this order fom>. 




Quantity 



Total 



Name: 






Teacher Edition $34.95 




School: 






Student "dition S24.95 




Address: 






Paperback Student Edition $19.95 




City 


State: 


Zip: 


Individual Um^s $3.00 per ropy 


■ Vfinmiyn- 








Video $44.95 




Check Enclosed 1 


1 

■ ^ Purchase Order Number: 




Resource Guide $9.95 





Send to: 

Center for Social Studies Education 
3857 Willow Avenue 
Pittsburgh. PA 15234 
Phone:412-341-1967 
FAX: 412-341-6533 
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Subtotal 

PA residents add 6% sales tax 
Shipping and HandHng (10% of Subtotal) 

Total 



Those who couldn't agree on the war do agree on 
The Lessons of the Vietnam War 



"...a widely praised academic curriculum on Vietnam." 

Time Magazine 



senator John F. Ktrry-'At • Vietnam Veteran and United States Senator I believe this textboolt will 
piovlde an assential •ducatlonai resource for the next generation of Americans." 

Genwtl Jolm H^^^ Dtftiwe Unlveralty-'A l>alanced. dispassionate assessment of the 

veiy MiotfoMl. contrei^^ that occuired. We believe that U.S. policy must be based on an 
accurate wOm^u^ tA ||N%. not what wo would prefer to believe about events." 



Donald H. 

contribution.. 



\f^mm Pratldtnt, NatleiMl Council for the Social Studies— "A fine 
' O^tM war aa it was Uvad and experienced, reflecting the pride, the horror and. 



Indeed, tha il|M(k||^ about thia aplaode in our Nstoiy 



■Ml 



2«a£^!^l^^^ "^f* a good Wgh school course, it is first-rate 

wui ana ■ imiMUA iv ""■>">*•>>■> a|i^. | Intend to usa It for my dass." 



atuir«ndll_ 



?!!r^****^; !J2!^2!^^ than 58.000 people In Vietnam 

Hil?!"' "I'TISJ EXMltone. In EdHWtleiHd AiMiMinMit Mtdal to l» -overall excellenca' 
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NOW BEING TESTED FOR 
EFFECTIVENESS IN SCHOOLS 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY BY 
INVITATION OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



ISBN NO.O-045910-1S-8 



INCLUDES EXTENSIVE 
COVERAGE OF THE 
PERSIAN GULF WAR 



Center for Social Studies Education 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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